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HE training of men and women for governmental service 

is receiving increasing attention in the United States 
today. An extensive literature has grown up which is 
devoted to an analysis of the problem. It is becoming more ap- 
parent every day that the future of American government 
hinges upon a solution of the many questions which such train- 
ing creates. Should it be training in one of the recognized pro- 
fessions, or in the social sciences, or in a new field which in the 
vision of its advocates would constitute an as yet unborn ad- 
ministrative science? There are many opinions, and much 
weight attaches to the different views.' In the course of these 
discussions frequent references are made to the “continental 
tradition of legal training for governmental service.”’ Some- 
times, though not often, such remarks are offered in support of 
the contention that legal training of the kind offered in Ameri- 
can law schools would be the most acceptable preparation for 
1 For a recent survey see the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. CLXXXIX (January, 1937), passim, and the literature cited by the 
various authors; also Lewis Meriam, Public service and special training (Chicago, 1936). 
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general administrative work. In conjunction with the fact that 
lawyers are frequently found in key positions in the federal and 
state services and dominate in the legislatures, it is argued that 
the highly successful administrative services of Germany and 
other European countries are built around legally trained men, 
at least in the higher ranks. 

It is customary, even in Europe, to assume that legal training 
of public officials was adopted as soon as regularized training 
commenced. This is quite incorrect. Indeed, the courses in 
political theory, in philosophy of law, and in economics are 
older, as prerequisites of trained government personnel, than 
the more elaborate legal training offered today. Training re- 
quirements for administrative officials in Prussia and Austria 
(and they are broadly characteristic of the continental practice) 
centered around a subject known as cameralia. Cameralism was 
primarily a kind of descriptive economics, built upon the prin- 
ciples of mercantilism.? Public finance and governmental ex- 
penditures, as well as practical principles of administrative 
management, stood in the center of this subject. It is very in- 
teresting to inquire why this type of training was abandoned. 
What caused governments to give increasing emphasis to law 
and legal training? The answer to this question is difficult; for, 
curiously, no one seems to have attempted a systematic in- 
vestigation of the problem. 

An attempt to answer the question why the training of of- 
ficials shifted from cameralism to jurisprudence and law neces- 
sitates a more extensive consideration of cameralism. Cameral- 
ism, it has been said, is properly the German and Austrian 
variety of mercantilism.* As a system of thought, it coincides 
with the centralization of the Hohenzollern and Habsburg 
realms. It was the academic counterpart of modern bureau- 


2 See for a typical text J. H. G. von Justi, Die Natur und das Wesen der Staaten 
(Berlin, 1760). Cf. also A. W. Small, The cameralists (Chicago, 1909); Axel Nielsen, 
Die Entstehung der deutschen Kameralwissenschaft im siebzehnten Jahrhundert (Jena, 
1911); and Louise Sommer, Die oesterreichischen Kameralisten in dogmengeschichtlicher 
Darstellung (Vienna, 1920-25). 

* Louise Sommer, “Cameralism,”” Encyclopaedia of the social sciences (New York, 
1930-35), ITI, 159. 
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cratic administration and, hence, in its essence was administra- 
tive science.‘ As these rising modern states continued to extend 
the range of their activities, they developed highly rationalized 
techniques of administrative practice. Rulers like the Great 
Elector (1640-88) played a decisive role in the development of 
these techniques.’ It was these practices that cameralism at- 
tempted to systematize and teach. Hence, it is only natural that 
Frederick William I of Prussia, who, perhaps more than any 
other prince, embodied the ideas of bureaucratic government, 
should also have been the founder of the first university chairs 
specially devoted to cameralism. The rise of this academic dis- 
cipline is clearly born of the training-needs of the expanding ad- 
ministrative machine of modern governments. Earlier intellec- 
tual ingredients contributed their share. Men like Conring and 
Seckendorf*® were profoundly influenced by the teachings of 
Aristotelian politics; but they inclined to give Aristotle’s empha- 
sis upon happiness as the end of government an utilitarian and 
commercial interpretation. Thus, the Aristotelian state absolut- 
ism could be made to support the monarchical absolutism of the 
time, and the bureaucracy became the “natural” agent for ac- 
complishing the “common good.” A striking illustration of this 
adaptation of Greek ideas may be found in the fact that the 
Aristotelian politeia, or “constitution,” becomes our modern 
(politia).? Political theory and administrative science were thus 
intimately intertwined, and both were bent toward the practical 
task of training governmental officials. 

The eighteenth century brought in its course a fundamental 
revolution in these views. The age of reason, the heavenly city 
of the eighteenth-century philosophers, in Carl Becker’s de- 
lightful phrase, proclaimed once more the supremacy of law. 
The end of government, that is to say, is the realization of law 


‘For these processes see C. J. Friedrich, Constitutional government and politics 
(New York, 1937), Part I. 


5 Cf. ibid., pp. 29-40. ® Nielsen, pp. 71-74, 90-91. 


7 For a recent exposition of the genuine Aristotelian political doctrine see C. H. 
MclIlwain, The growth of political thought in the west (New York, 1932), chap. iii, pp. 
73-81, for politeia. 
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and justice. The relation between government and law was, in 
other words, gradually reversed again, so that government 
existed for the purpose of administering law, and not law for the 
purpose of maintaining the government. The transformation is 
a slow and intermittent process, and it is quite impossible clear- 
ly to mark off one against the other. Nor are the developments 
in different nations directly parallel. Holland, along with Eng- 
land, embraced the idea of law as right reason in the course of 
the seventeenth century. But in the great territorial states, such 
as Prussia and Austria, the idea of progress remained linked 
with an extension of governmental authority and bureaucratic 
administration. Monarchical officialdom was needed to combat 
the forces of feudal and local privilege, intrenched behind the 
courts;* and cameralism appeared as a more suitable training 
for governmental administrators than the law with its con- 
servative, not to say reactionary, implications. In order to make 
law fruitful as the handmaiden of governmentally aided prog- 
ress, it had to be implemented by political and administrative 
science. 

Without going too far into the history of political ideas, it is 
possible to assert that once the task of state building had been 
accomplished on the continent, as it had in England in the 
sixteenth century, the struggle for legalizing or constitution- 
alizing these great administrative mechanisms had begun. In 
the eighteenth century this idea associated itself with the broad- 
ening stream of philosophical speculation on natural law as 
right reason, and we find that the foremost practical protag- 
onists of a new conception of governmental activity were ardent 
devotees of this thinking in terms of natural law. This trend 
was further strengthened by Montesquieu’s attempt at an 
evolutionary natural history of law and legislation—an at- 
tempt, by the way, which to a considerable extent influenced 
and altered cameralism itself. In Prussia, Pufendorf (1632-94), 


8 C. J. Friedrich, “Some thoughts on the politics of government control,” Journal 
of social philosophy, I (1936), 122-33. 

® Half of Justi’s Die Natur und das Wesen der Staaten is devoted to the laws and legis- 
lation. Sonnenfels followed him in this respect. 
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under the Great Elector and Frederick I, and Samuel von 
Cocceji (1679-1755), under Frederick William I and Frederick 
the Great, are two leading figures in this development. Under 
Cocceji, the courts were brought within the confines of the 
newly built central administrative system; and thereafter it 
became governmental policy, as decreed by Frederick the Great 
in 1748, that “neither the General Directory nor the Chambers 
of War and of the Public Domains shall mix in cases all of which 
shall be brought before the regular courts and judicial boards 
and decided therein,” and that “the judicial boards should de- 
cide the case according to the written law.’”!® While these views 
were at first merely the expression of monarchical “‘enlighten- 
ment,” of absolutist benevolence, they were bound, in the 
course of time, to produce a marked change in the general atti- 
tude. It is no accident that the same decade which produced 
the Massachusetts constitution, with its declaration for a “‘gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men’”’ (1780), also produced the 
French revolutionary Déclaration des droits de Vhomme et du 
citoyen of 1789, and the Prussian General or Common Law Code 
of 1794. It is evident that the rising emphasis upon law as the 
necessary form of all governmental action should have engen- 
dered a considerable shift in the concept of what was necessary 
for the training of government officials. Indeed, we may say 
that the expansion of legal elements in the training is the natural 
concomitant of the rise of modern constitutionalism, or, as the 
Germans and other continental Europeans say, the Rechtsstaat. 

It is well known that English constitutionalism in the early 
seventeenth century drew powerful support from the intrenched 
traditionalism of the lawyers’ guild. The most formidable ex- 
ponent of this important group was Sir Edward Coke, oracle of 
the law. His seventeenth-century adaptation of Magna Carta 
and other constituent elements of English medieval law re- 
mained important down to recent times. Only modern historical 
criticism set the great charter and later English developments in 
their true historical perspective, and as a result we can today 
perceive more clearly the parallels between the English and 


10 Friedrich, Constitutional government, pp. 89-90, 516-18. 
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continental evolution. It is, however, of great importance to 
realize that on the continent constitutionalism could not fall 
back upon an organized group similar to the English lawyers. 
As already indicated, the emergence of independent judicial 
authority comes out of an inner transformation of the absolutist 
conceptions in the period of enlightenment. A striking instance 
is Prussia in the days of Frederick the Great and Voltaire. This 
evolution is later hastened and completed by revolutionary up- 
heavals, first in France and then elsewhere. But both develop- 
ments leave the judiciary not as an exponent of the common 
lawyer’s conception of a government of laws but as the regu- 
lating mechanism within the official hierarchy. The judicial 
reforms of enlightened monarchs in the middle of the eighteenth 
century completed the building of the modern bureaucratic 
state by absorbing the judiciary." These judicial reforms were 
so successful that by the end of the century the judges appear in 
so favorable a light, when compared with the administrative 
officials, that there was a marked tendency to assimilate the 
training of administrative to that of judicial officials. 

While the emphasis on state and government was being 
knocked out from under cameralism, on one side, in favor of law 
and reason, it was undermined from another side by the rival 
economic doctrines of the physiocrats and the new economics of 
Adam Smith,” on the other. Albion Small has rightly em- 
phasized that cameralism was not economics, in the proper sig- 
nification of that word today, but a certain kind of administra- 
tive and political science which included economic materials 
only to the extent to which they bore upon questions concerned 
with the successful paternalistic and collectivist state. In ex- 
pounding its principles, cameralism had taken certain premises 
for granted which the new economics challenged. The wealth of 

Tbid., chap. vii, passim. 

#2 This economics was, however, not so new as is commonly supposed. At the height 
of its theoretical development, in the days of Justi and Sonnenfels, cameralism was 
already advocating free international trade and opposing governmental monopolies 


and price restrictions. Justi, significantly, became director of mines under Frederick 
the Great. 
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nations was no longer to be entrusted to the guidance of a gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy; hence it was alleged that certain nat- 
ural laws would bring about its most effective increase. By 1800 
cameralism was not only a ghost as a political theory; it was also 
on the wane as a body of economic principles. Can it be won- 
dered at that a doctrine so indifferent, not to say hostile, to gov- 
ernment and governmental action as the new economics should 
have declined in the estimation of those to whom the prepara- 
tion of governmental officials was entrusted? The new approach 
did not, as we have seen at the outset, dislodge entirely the 
transformed discipline of economics. Prussian officialdom as a 
result of it became a powerful factor in the rising economic 
liberalism. But the discipline lost its central importance in the 
training of future administrators whose tasks in the rising con- 
stitutional and legalized government were seen as more par- 
ticularly the drafting and executing of the law than as govern- 
mental management of the political economy as a whole. 
Within the broad pattern of this changing social and ideologi- 
cal framework various other factors were at work which con- 
tributed to the gradual decline of cameralism as the central dis- 
cipline in the training of governmental administrators. How- 
ever, it is rather difficult to trace these factors,'* since neither in 
Austria nor in Prussia (with which we shall here be primarily 
concerned) is this transformation from cameralist to legal train- 
ing marked by explicit enactments. It was a gradual process. 
This much we can say, however: that the change was com- 
pleted in the reign of Francis II of Austria before 1809, when in 
all administrative branches legal training was required by law 
for officials in the higher-rank groups.‘ In Prussia it came about 


13 In connection with the following materials and references, the author was greatly 
aided by a grant from the Committee on Research in the Social Sciences at Harvard 
University, which enabled him to secure the assistance of Dr. Kurt Wilk and Dr. 
Ewald Schnitzler. The former not only checked the widely scattered materials but 
submitted an able draft of his own interpretation of this phase of the development. 


4 Tgnaz Beidtel, Geschichte der dsterreichischen Staatsverwaltung 1740-1848 (Inns- 
bruck, 1896-98), I, 456; II, 149-50. Beidtel was himself an administrative official 
and therefore is an important source. 
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somewhat later, after the reforms of Baron Stein,” who himself 
still favored a different training for administrative than for 
judicial officials.'* The development leading up to the adoption 
of modern legal training was rather different in Austria than in 
Prussia. Nor did Austria ever go so far as Prussia in eliminating 
economic and fiscal matters from the training of her officials. 
Bavaria later followed in their footsteps. 

An effort to trace the development of the training require- 
ments for administrative officials in Prussia reveals the follow- 
ing stages. Before the reign of Frederick William I (1713-40) 
no regulations concerning the preliminary training of adminis- 
trative officials can be found, and the very vagueness of the 
early regulations of this king suggests that there were none be- 
fore his time. A beginning was made in 1723, when it was pro- 
vided that a certain number of young men would be admitted 
for practical apprentice training in the administrative services.'” 
Very soon afterward, special professorships were (as has al- 
ready been mentioned) established in two Prussian universities 
for the teaching of cameralism, or, as Small suggests, “‘fiscal- 
ism.” Certainly no king more than Frederick William I cher- 
ished a feeling for the importance of what Small has called the 
central question of cameralism, to wit: 

What programme must a wise government adopt, in order first and fore- 


most to be adequately supplied with ready money, and thus able to discharge 
the duties of the state in their various orders of importance ?® 


16 J. R. Seeley, Life and times of Stein (Cambridge, Eng., 1878); Guy Stanton Ford, 
Stein and the era of reform in Prussia, 1807-1815 (Princeton, 1922); Gerhard Ritter, 
Stein (Stuttgart, 1931). 


16 Max Lehmann, Freiherr vom Stein (Leipzig, 1902-5), I, 231-33; II, 394, 418, 
with which should be compared the somewhat extreme monograph by Ernst von 
Meier, Die Reform der Verwaltungsorganisation unter Stein und Hardenberg (1st ed.; 
Leipzig, 1881). For relevant materials see G. H. Pertz, Das Leben des Ministers Frei- 
herrn vom Stein (Berlin, 1850-55), II, 128-38, 642-80, et passim. 


17 These men were called Auskultatoren. See for the regulation Acta Borussica, 
Behérdenorganisation und allgemeine Staatsverwaltung (Berlin, 1892-1936) (cited here- 
after as ““AB’’), III, 684. There seem to have been few of these men; cf. AB, VI, I, 280. 


18 Small, p. 6. For the founding of the two chairs on cameralism, Conrad Bornhak 
Geschichte der preussischen Universitdtsverwaltung bis 1810 (Berlin, 1900), pp. 158-59. 
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It is very important to keep it in mind that cameralism as an 
academic discipline thus owes its inception to the conscious de- 
cision of an absolute ruler anxious to provide himself with of- 
ficials who possessed technical knowledge of a very definite kind. 

With some teaching in the fiscal and administrative sciences 
thus provided, it now became possible to regulate further the 
requirements for the preparation of these administrative ap- 
prentices. Such regulations were adopted under Frederick the 
Great in 1742, 1743, and 1748; and regular examinations were 
instituted.!® This system of preparing administrative officials 
was then gradually expanded. Eventually, in 1765 and 1770, 
the whole growth was overhauled and systematized.”° A leading 
minister, Hagen, had submitted a report according to which all 
future councilors should be examined in both theoretical and 
practical matters. Hence, an ordinance was issued in February, 
1770, which established a supreme examining commission (civil 
service commission) for all administrative officials which regu- 
lated the examinations in detail. Their practical grasp was to 
be tested by draft reports and memoranda, while their theoreti- 
cal preparation was examined orally, and covered fiscal matters 
and natural law (meaning political and legal theory). Since in 
1792 examinations were provided at the time of entry as well 
as at the end of the training, implemented by an intermediary 
test, Prussian administrative officials were henceforth subject to 
two examinations, a system which lasted well into the nine- 
teenth century.” These regulations of 1770 outlasted the re- 
forms of Stein and Hardenberg and were re-embodied in the 
instructions of 1817.” But, as time went on, the emphasis 


19 Cf. AB, IX, 161; IX, 85, n. 2; VII, 700-701. See also A. Lotz, Geschichte des 
deutschen Beamtentums (2d ed.; Berlin, 1914) (a rather superficial compilation), p. 158; 
Meier, p. 34; R. Koser, “Friedrich der Grosse und die preussischen Universitiiten,” 
Forschungen zur brandenburgischen und preussischen Geschichte (hereafter cited as 
“Forschungen’’), XVII (1904), 121. 

20 See AB, XIII, 565-67; XV, 240-54. 

2 For an interesting special case of 1793, see Meier, pp. 36-40, who gives details 
concerning the subjects studied and shows that legal studies were becoming more 
important at this time. 


2 Preussische Gesetzessammlung (Berlin, 1817), p. 248. 
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shifted more and more toward the legal elements in these 
training provisions, particularly on the theoretical side. 

It has been shown above how the broad movement of ideas 
fostered such a change. It remains now to consider some more 
special factors. First of all, and most closely related to the 
general development, appears the effective legalization of 
governmental administration. We have already spoken of the 
codification of private and public law in the Allgemeine Land- 
recht (1794).”* After the reforms of Stein and Hardenberg, 
constitutional and administrative law were being increasingly 
fixed in legal provisions which bound the monarch, and hence 
the administrative official, by general law, and thus limited 
their administrative discretion. This was a very important step 
in the direction of a reign of law, even when the making of laws 
was still largely the prerogative of the government; for, as a 
result, the conduct of government and administration ceases 
to be a collection of more or less secret instructions to the offi- 
cials. Instead, there arises a body of publicly known and gener- 
ally applied law which in part becomes systematized and even 
codified. Only at this juncture can a legal training become of 
general importance to administrators. 

These changes in the place which law occupies in the com- 
munity are paralleled by changes in the tasks of administration 
and by consequent changes in administrative organization. In 
the course of the eighteenth century the absolutist governments 
of Prussia had taken on an ever increasing amount of work. As 
the chief enterpriser and promoter of all kinds of activities in 
industry, commerce, and agriculture, the state had developed a 
welter of special administrative bodies which the great reforms 
of Stein and Hardenberg once more unified and generalized. 
The assumption is justified that the old-fashioned cameralistic 
training, with its emphasis upon fiscal problems, appeared in- 
adequate and too specialized. Legal training provided a more 


23See especially Otto Hintze, “Preussens Entwicklung zum Rechtsstaat,”’ in 
Forschungen, XXXII (1920), 385-451. For a small section of the Code which may serve 
to illustrate its general nature, see C. J. Friedrich, “The German and the Prussian civil 
service,” in The civil service in the modern state, ed. Leonard White (Chicago, 1930), 
pp. 412-13. 
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formal, and hence more general, background, with a suitable 
emphasis upon procedural questions. But it is also to the point 
to remind one’s self that such legal training had a broader and 
more inclusively descriptive meaning than it has in the United 
States at present. 

This trend was further enhanced by the recurrent expansion 
of administrative adjudication, a problem of grave import in 
the United States and England today. The monarchs succeeded 
in withdrawing one activity after another from the jurisdiction 
of the regular courts and in subjecting it to settlement by ad- 
ministrative agencies. Neither the king nor his officials could 
be held responsible before the regular courts. Since they did 
not, however, seek the tyrannical abuse of power, new forms of 
regularizing official conduct were developed.”‘ Eventually, in 
the second half of the eighteenth century, these judicial func- 
tions of administrative bodies became invested in independent 
bodies.” Efforts around 1808 to separate entirely judicial and 
administrative activities did not succeed, however; and after 
1808, a new wave of expanding administrative adjudication fol- 
lowed.” It is evident that administrative officials who have 
extensive judicial or quasi-judicial functions will need legal 
training in the strict and technical sense. There can be little 
question that this factor, therefore, contributed much toward 
enhancing the role of the legal element in the preparation re- 
quired for higher administrative officials.”” 

The preceding paragraph raises squarely the parallel problem 
of the training required for judges in this period. It appears to 
have had a considerable influence upon the change to a legal 
training which eventually occurred. Requirements for the 
training of judges were set up earlier than those for administra- 
tive officials; toward the end of the seventeenth century certain 


24 Edgar Loening, “Gerichte und Verwaltungsbehérden in Brandenburg-Preussen,”’ 
Verwaltungsarchiv, Il (1894), 224-25, 234-37, 249-55. 


26 Special ordinance of 1749, AB, VIII, 366-84. 
% Loening, II, 455-73, and III (1895), 94-157. 


27 See the interesting discussion between two high officials in 1782 reported by 
Hintze, loc. cit., XXXII, 417-28. 
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classes of judges were subjected to examinations.** In 1713 the 
higher judges were subjected to a requirement of legal training.”® 
In 1737 the lower judges and barristers were also included.*° 
The necessary legal training was defined in detail in 1751 and 
1755, when the examination of all judicial officials was entrusted 
to a supreme examining commission.*! We have already seen 
that about twenty years later this system was extended to the 
administrative officials—indication, surely, of the fact that the 
training requirements for administrators followed in the wake 
of the arrangements for the judiciary.*? While in the earlier 
period it was customary to emphasize practical knowledge,** 
the recurrent complaints about the lack of intellectual back- 
ground gradually strengthened the conviction that a training 
similar to that of the judiciary would be desirable. It was, of 
course, customary to secure such legal training at the universi- 
ties; but while good teachers could be found for legal topics, it 
remained difficult to secure an adequate staff for cameralistics. 
Frequently men without theoretical training or background had 
to be taken in, because other satisfactory applicants could not 
be found.*+ These teachers were not very successful, and stu- 
dents apparently did not favor their courses. Could it be said 
that fields of study and teaching which are being decreed by 
political authority, instead of being developed according to 
intellectual and scientific needs, would necessarily languish in 
this manner? This argument obviously cannot be stretched 
too far, in view of the fact that the two most eminent teachers 
and writers on cameralism, Justi and Sonnenfels, lived in this 
period. The former, to be sure, devoted most of his time to 

*8 An examination of this kind established in 1693 is mentioned by Adolf Stélzel, 
Fiinfzehn Vortriige aus der brandenburgisch-preussischen Rechts- und Staatsgeschichte 
(Berlin, 1889). 

29 AB, I, 515-33, esp. 528. 

%'V, II, 370-74. It is not certain how effective these regulations were in practice. 

3! Max Springer, Die Coccejische Justizreform (Munich, 1914), passim. 

® This is specifically attested to, e.g., in 1765. See AB, XIII, 565-67; XV, 666-67. 


53 See, e.g., AB, V, II, 288, 778; X, 235; XIII, 683-84; XV, 350, 507. Hence the 
frequent advancement of subaltern officials. 


* Bornhak, pp. 158-59. 
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active administrative service rather than teaching. Whatever 
the answer to such a question, it can hardly be wondered at 
that the developing system of examinations for administrative 
officials after 1770 included a certain amount of law, as shown 
above. It was a first step in the direction of the later system in 
which legal training constituted the core of administrative 
preparation. 

This gradual ascendancy of legal training was hastened not 
only by the superiority of judicial work but also by the change 
in social position and prestige of the two classes. While the 
judiciary’s prestige had been at a low ebb in the beginning of 
the century,® it gradually rose, as a result of the various re- 
forms, until at the end of the century it had definitely surpassed 
that of the administrative officials. Otto Hintze has expressed 
the belief that this rise in prestige had much to do with the 
eventual transfer of all judicial functions to the regular courts. 
However that may be, it is obvious that a marked rise in the 
prestige of the judicial, as distinguished from the administra- 
tive, branch of the service would, in the course of time, produce 
a movement for the recapture of some of the lost territory. One 
way of going about that was to approximate the training of 
administrative to that of judicial officials. 

Related to the change in the status of the judiciary, as well 
as to the broader movement of ideas and institutions, is another 
factor which contributed its share to the emergence of legal 
training for administrators. This is the altered relationship 
between the monarchical government and the estates. It has 
been mentioned earlier that the local feudal authorities which 
constituted the bulwark of the estates’ assemblies were usually 
intrenched behind the regular courts and the traditional law. 
After 1740 these estates had definitely and completely lost all 
political significance. Hence, there was no more need to re- 
strict them. The bureaucracy was ready to allow the estates a 
certain measure of special privilege in return for an unques- 
tioned allegiance to the crown. At the same time, the judiciary 
became, as we have seen, a part of the royal administrative 

35 See AB, Vol. VIII, passim, and the discussion in Springer. 
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machine. Therefore, the conflict between judiciary and admin- 
istration was no longer to be identified with the conflict between 
king and estates. It became a purely functional and jurisdic- 
tional matter of governmental efficiency. The law became the 
royal judiciary’s common law. We see here a process going on 
in these continental countries which in England had occurred 
in the days of Bracton, when the royal judges undertook to 
superimpose the common law. The same thing had, of course, 
been attempted in continental Europe in that earlier period, 
but it had failed. The Holy Roman Empire had been too far- 
flung, and the local forces were able to withdraw themselves 
from its universal jurisdiction.* 

The same process presents itself from a theoretical standpoint 
in yet another aspect. The victory of the king over the estates, 
and of the administrator over the feudal judiciary, also consti- 
tutes the victory of centralizing forces over local powers. Once 
this victory was insured, the force of law and legal proceedings 
could be enlisted on the side of the central administration and 
its claims. What remained of local privilege and right could 
more readily be dealt with by men thoroughly trained in the 
law than by fiscal agents, who might often fail to perceive the 
actual issue. We have a right to assume that in this respect also 
there exists a parallelism to earlier English developments, 
although our documentary resources are not so fulsome and 
hence not so conclusive.*” At the same time, the effective 
judicial interpretation of such unifying codes as the Codex 
Fridericianus and the Allgemeines Landrecht created an ever 
widening sphere of legalized relationships between the govern- 
mental hierarchy and the people at large. It is obvious that 
such conditions invite legal training of the permanent adminis- 
trators. 

It remains to make passing reference to one other factor 
which in the period of monarchical absolutism must always 
challenge the attention of the student of political institutions, 
and that is the attitude of the several monarchs. Now, it is a 

%* Hintze, loc. cit., XXXII, 392-412. 

37 Cf. the remarkable volume of T. F. Tout, Some conflicting tendencies in English 


administrative history during the fourteenth century (London, 1924), as well as W. S. 
Holdsworth’s magisterial History of English law (1st ed.; London, 1903-9), Vol. I. 
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striking fact that both Frederick William I and Frederick the 
Great were avowed enemies of the lawyers. They both saw in 
them troublesome and irritating formalists who inclined to split 
hairs where common sense gave an obvious indication of what 
was substantive “‘justice.”’ They were as impatient of the “arti- 
ficial reason of the law” as James I ever was, and they possessed 
the wherewithal to put such antagonisms to work. Frederick 
William I took a lively interest, as we have seen, in the develop- 
ment of cameralism. He had little concern over the reform of 
the judiciary and expected the real reforms to result from ad- 
ministrative action. Frederick the Great’s attitude was dif- 
ferently motivated. He had no use for practical sciences. He 
would have liked to see literary genius shine in the universities, 
and generally leaned in the direction of French intellectual 
traditions. He wished, in his later years, to see cameralism 
abolished as a subject taught in Prussian universities;** but, at 
the same time, he recognized the importance of judicial re- 
forms, in the light of his attachment to eighteenth-century 
rationalism and enlightenment. Alongside of better personnel 
he thought of judicial reform in terms of reducing judicial dis- 
cretion to the narrowest possible limits by large-scale codifica- 
tion of the law. Such codification, he thought, would make the 
law clear, definite, and precise, and hence put it beyond inter- 
pretation by the courts. This is a recurrent idea of rulers with- 
out real training in the law.*® The leanings of James I in this 
direction and the proposals of Bacon are well known.*® But, as 
Bacon himself pointed out, good laws restrain bad rulers, and 
in the eighteenth century this meant essentially a restraint 
upon bureaucratic abuse. Moreover, it certainly strengthened 
the need for legally trained officials. Frederick’s codifications 
thus favored the development which led to the ascendancy of 
the judiciary. The two kings who followed were too weak to 
impress themselves upon the broad pattern of governmental 
activity; and the leading ministers, such as Stein, did not take a 
very decisive stand on this matter. It is possible to conclude, 

38 Koser, loc. cit., XVII, 141. 

39 Napoleon, imitating the example of Frederick the Great, became the sponsor of 
the famous Code civil, or Code Napoléon. 

40 Francis Bacon, Works (Philadelphia, 1842), II, 233-36. 
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therefore, that the individual whims of the kings themselves 
were not sufficient to stem a development which ultimately led 
to the establishment of training requirements quite at variance 
with their personal intellectual preferences. 

In Austria there was a similar development. In a way it is, 
from a historical standpoint, unfair to treat of Austria only 
secondarily, because she occupied a decidedly more brilliant 
and powerful place in Europe than Prussia, in spite of the re- 
markable achievements of the Prussian kings. The Austrian 
realms were more far-flung and the administrative apparatus 
more elaborate. Moreover, the Austrian rulers still wore the 
crown of the Holy Roman Empire; and, while nobody dreamed 
of reviving the claims for universal dominion which Charles V 
had cherished, nevertheless a bit of the ancient glamour was 
still reflected in the diplomatic precedence of Austria’s imperial 
envoys. But as far as the special problem here in hand is con- 
cerned, justification for treating of Prussia first is found in the 
fact that the Prussian kings were the first to regularize the train- 
ing requirements for officials. Before the reign of Maria Theresa 
of Austria (1740-80) there were few requirements, and these 
were of a practical nature. The great codifications which were 
accomplished during this reign did, however, entail definite 
requirements for the preparation of administrative officials; 
and these requirements were, from the very first, made to in- 
clude legal training.“’ Austria, in an effort to legalize adminis- 
tration, soon adopted the practice of written recording for all 
important work. These so-called “protocols” gave a decided 
advantage to the legally trained official and soon led to the 
requirement of “‘legal’’ education for the higher officials.” 
Since any man could enter a complaint against a governmental 
act on the basis of its conflict with the codified law, it is evident 
that the knowledge of these codes became a conditio sine qua 
non for effective administration. We consequently find new 
courses being offered in the universities after 1774.“* In 1780 a 


4! Beidtel, I, 56-58, 456; II, 149-50. Cf., also, Josef Redlich, Das oesterreichische 
Staats- und Reichsproblem (Leipzig, 1920-26), I, 33, and A. Luschin von Ebengreuth, 
Oesterreichische Reichsgeschichte (Bamberg, 1896), p. 530. 

# Beidtel, II, 149-50. 

* Karl and Mathilde Uhlirz, Handbuch der Geschichte Oesterreichs (Graz, 1927-30), 
II, i, 373. 
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comprehensive program for legal studies was adopted at 
Vienna. It comprised four years and offered, during the first 
year, natural law and the law of nations and constitutional law 
(Staatsrecht), criminal law, and German legal history; during 
the second year, Roman law and ecclesiastical law; during the 
third year, feudal land law, German constitutional law, and 
Austrian private law; and, during the fourth year, political 
sciences and statistics. These general studies were implemented 
by special courses on official diction, imperial jurisdiction, 
German private law, political economy, and public account- 
ing.** As soon as these elaborate plans for preparation had been 
worked out, candidates with inadequate preparation were no 
longer taken in, and their promotion was prevented (after 
1795). After the publication of the General Civil Code in 1810, 
the whole system was once more overhauled and then remained 
more or less unchanged for a long time. 

Obviously, then, the development in Austria was much more 
rapid and direct. The same forces, more particularly the 
spread of the ideas of enlightenment and the even more marked 
emphasis upon legalizing the government, did not have to bat- 
tle against a governmentally stimulated academic discipline of 
cameralism; for whatever there was of cameralist training was 
mostly of a practical nature, as we have seen.“* Hence, cameral- 
ism as a training emerged alongside of strictly legal subjects. 
It did, however, achieve an important place because of the bril- 
liant teaching and writing of Josef von Sonnenfels, a scholar of 
Jewish descent, who received a professorship in 1763.‘’ His 
lectures constituted an important part of the training of all 
officials, and hence of “legal” training. Indeed, it may be said 

“4 This Studienplan has been reprinted by Rudolf Kink, Geschichte der kaiserlichen 
Universitat zu Wien (Vienna, 1854), IT, 608. 

45 Besides the works already cited, see the article by J. Ulbrich, “Universitiiten— 


C. rechts- und staatswissenschaftliche Studien,’’ Oesterreichisches Staatswirterbuch, ed. 
Ernst Mischler and Josef Ulbrich (2d ed.; Vienna, 1905-9), IV, 667-72. 

46 See the memorandum of Count Dietrichstein of 1745, in Thomas Fellner and 
Heinrich Kretschmayr, Die oesterreichische Zentralverwaltung (Vienna, 1907-25), II, 
ii, 45-49 (“‘Veréffentlichungen der Kommission fiir neuere Geschichte Oesterreichs,”’ 
Vol. XVIII). 

‘7 Concerning Sonnenfels, see Small and Sommer; also R. Stintzing and E. Lands- 
berg, Geschichte der deutschen Rechtswissenschaft (Munich, 1880-1910), III, i, 400-404. 
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that the work of Sonnenfels contributed, more than any other 
single factor, toward the comprehensive conception of “legal” 
training which appears to be the core of the continental tradi- 
tion. Not only did his own lectures at Vienna exert a powerful 
influence, but his textbooks became the basis of similar teaching 
in other universities and remained in vogue until the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Since Sonnenfels was also the trusted 
councilor of the successive governments under whom he taught, 
his position and influence are unique, indeed, in the annals of 
university education for the public service. 

Legal education in the narrow sense was at the same time re- 
shaping itself, by reducing the attention to the Roman law in 
favor of the new codes and by substituting natural law for legal 
history. This tendency was perhaps due in part to the fact that 
the training of judges was not formalized earlier than that of the 
administrative officials, as had been the case in Prussia, but 
came at about the same time, namely, since 1740. Austria was 
slower in adopting the policy of bureaucratizing the judicial 
branch of the government; particularly in the lower courts we 
find manor lords and towns maintaining their ancient jurisdic- 
tions well into the reign of Maria Theresa, and only during the 
second half of her reign were regularized training requirements 
adopted for judges.** But once the great codifications had got- 
ten under way, it was, of course, unthinkable to go on with 
judges who did not possess any adequate training in the princi- 
ples of these codes. Hence, training programs for judges and 
administrators developed right alongside each other. 

As in Prussia, so in Austria, a marked impetus was provided 
by the rapid centralization of all administration during the 
second half of the eighteenth century. All local administration, 
which had, until that time, been handled by the estates and 
baronial lords, was either taken over by the central government 
or subjected to extensive control.*® Along with effective control 
of the courts, there arose a tendency to separate judicial and 


48 For judicial organizations see Luschin von Ebengreuth, pp. 457-62, and Beidtel, 
II, 50-56. 

*® Luschin von Ebengreuth, pp. 528-34, 544-54, 557-58; Uhlirz, passim; and Red- 
lich, passim. 
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administrative activity; but the judicial functions of the ad- 
ministrative authorities remained very considerable. The rea- 
son for this is fairly apparent. Unlike the government of Prus- 
sia, with its widely scattered realms, the Habsburg empire had 
overcome the opposition of the estates at an earlier time. De- 
feated in the religious struggles during the Thirty Years’ War, 
the estates in the various Austrian realms had occupied the 
position of privileged groups under the government rather than 
being effective rivals for it.°° Hence, the government had been 
willing to let members of the nobility exercise various govern- 
mental functions of a purely local concern, until by the middle 
of the eighteenth century the machinery became too clumsy, on 
account of the ever increasing governmental activities in the 
economic realm. 

What role did the several Austrian monarchs play in this de- 
velopment? We find them occupying a somewhat different 
position than the Prussian kings. Maria Theresa, Joseph II, 
and Francis II looked upon legal reforms as perhaps the most 
important means of centralization in the interest of the general 
welfare. Joseph II looked upon the administrative bureaucracy 
as the executors of the imperial will as expressed in general legis- 
lation.*' Hence, the Austrian rulers made themselves the instru- 
ments of the legalization of the governmental services and thus, 
also, the founders of the continental tradition of legal training. 

In conclusion it may be well to call attention once more to 
the fact that the “legal” training in continental Europe is the 
child of a highly centralized administrative system, such as was 
built by absolute monarchy in the course of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. In France, where the trend had been 
different, the revolution and Napoleon brought about what the 
Prussian and Austrian princes had accomplished just two 
generations earlier. All other European countries are found to 
follow this tradition sooner or later, so that by the middle of 
the nineteenth century there exists a fairly uniform pattern. 
Only England, of the great countries, had retained a semi- 

50 Otto Hintze, “Der dsterreichische und der preussische Beamtenstaat,’’ Historische 
Zeitschrift, LXXXVI (1901), 401-44. 

51 See the circular reprinted by Beidtel, I, 459-69 (Appen.). 
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feudal tradition, which after 1850 she refashioned with startling 
drive along wholly particular lines which do not concern us here. 
This legally trained administrative staff, characteristic of the 
European constitutional monarchy in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, while often criticized for its “bureaucratic” 
qualities, nevertheless set the pattern for administrative effi- 
ciency and integrity, so that republics like Switzerland and 
later France carried on the tradition thus established. The ex- 
istence of such a bureaucracy seemed so essential a part of the 
successful functioning of the modern industrial system that it 
has been claimed as a necessary condition.*? What is more, it 
has also served the Marxist movement as a basis for its con- 
tention that the state is an executive committee of the capitalist 
class. Such views, whether correct or not, throw into clear relief 
the fact that the corps of administrative officials is the center of 
modern government. Their training in the law is a striking 
expression of the modern emphasis upon law as the foundation 
of government. But it should never be forgotten by those who 
cite this background and experience that the word “law,” or 
rather “jurisprudence,” possesses a breadth which is essential 
to its meaningful employment in this connection. It comprises a 
very considerable part of the social sciences, more particularly 
political science and theory, economic theory and history, and 
administrative science, including public finance. Nor should it 
be forgotten that many of the greatest names of modern social 
science were associated with the teaching in European faculties 
of law and jurisprudence. Evidently, if any lesson is to be 
learned from the continental tradition (and one should always 
be slow to adopt isolated elements of an alien tradition), it is 
this: that the proved method of training permanent adminis- 
trators for the higher ranks must combine preparation in law 
and the social sciences with a substantial amount of practical 
apprenticeship in a variety of governmental offices and the 
groups and associations which are most closely concerned with 
governmental work. 
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BRITISH DIPLOMACY AND THE 
CLAYTON-BULWER ‘TREATY 
1850-60! 


RICHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 
I 


HE Clayton-Bulwer treaty of April 19, 1850, was an 
Anglo-American agreement to enter into partnership for 


the promotion of a Central American canal and to ab- 
stain mutually from territorial acquisition or political control. 
It was the result of one supreme emergency: the imminent 
threat of a clash over the vital interests of the two countries. 
The canal route in contemplation was the Nicaraguan, from 
Greytown (or San Juan) at the mouth of the San Juan River on 
the east, to Realejo or, more probably, the Bay of Fonseca on 
the west. Britain held the eastern end in the name of the 
Mosquito “king,” whose territory had been defined by Lord 
Palmerston, the British foreign secretary, on June 30, 1847, as 
extending from Cape Honduras on the north to the north bank 
of the San Juan River, with a reserved stretch of coast south of 
the river as far as the Chiriqui Lagoon. This totaled eight 
hundred miles of coast line within the nominal jurisdiction of 
an independent Indian “kingdom.” The actual domicile of the 
Indian tribe was a small area around Bluefields, some thirty 
miles to the north of Greytown; the rest was vacant land, a 
large part of which was held by various British subjects under 
grant from the Mosquito “king.”” Greytown was a small com- 
munity of white men, chiefly English, with a customs house 
which levied duties in behalf of the “king.” 

In its new interest in an isthmian canal—the consequence of 
the acquisition of California and of the need of a quick and safe 
communication between its coasts—the United States looked 
upon this British protectorate with the utmost suspicion. Many 

1 The writer is greatly indebted to Dr. Hunter Miller and Professor H. C. F. Bell 
for criticism of this article. For any mistakes of fact or interpretation they are, of 
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Americans reached the natural but erroneous conclusion, shared 
by historians since, that the British government had acted de- 
liberately with monopolistic intentions.? When British agents 
in Central America, led by Frederick Chatfield, the consul- 
general in Guatemala, continued active through the years 1848 
and 1849, and particularly when their efforts were crowned by 
the sudden seizure in October, 1849, of the strategic Tigre Island, 
in the Bay of Fonseca on the Pacific side, the suspicion became 
a conviction that Britain was planning a vast new Central 
American empire. 

This was the well-advertised belief of the two American 
agents to. Central America—Elijah Hise, sent by President 
Polk, and Ephraim George Squier, sent by President Taylor to 
replace Hise. Both of these men proved uncontrollable and ne- 
gotiated treaties with Nicaragua and Honduras which, if rati- 
fied, would have pitted the United States definitely against 
Great Britain. The situation also lent itself admirably to party 
politics within the United States. The Whig administration 
was weak; the Democrats appear to have determined to use the 
arguments of the Monroe Doctrine and manifest destiny against 
it; and the reports of British aggressions supplied fuel gratis. 
John F. Crampton, the British chargé in Washington, had 
sensed this tendency to cloak schemes of American expansion 
with warnings against British aggression before.’ And in No- 
vember—December, 1849, the powerful New York Herald, hos- 
tile to the administration and armed with the latest news from 
Central America, released a succession of broadsides on the 


? The British government’s Central American and Mosquito policies are re-examined 
in R. W. Van Alstyne, “The Central American policy of Lord Palmerston, 1846-1848,” 
Hispanic American historical review, XVI (1936), 339-59. 

*Crampton to Palmerston, No. 61, June 25, 1849, Public Record Office MSS, 
Foreign Office, America, 5/499. 

The following Public Record Office MSS are referred to in this article: F.O. 5, 
America; F.O. 15, Central America; F.O0. 53, Mosquito; F.O. 83, law officers’ reports, 
America; F.O. 97, supplementary and general correspondence, special mission, Sir W. G. 
Ouseley; Admiralty I, in-letters. Henceforth the reference will be only to the series 
number and the volume. 

W. R. Manning, Diplomatic correspondence of the United States, inter-American 
affairs, 1831-1860 (Washington, 1933), Vol. III, prints the Hise and Squier cor- 
respondence with the department of state. 
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coming rivalry between America and England in the Pacific and 
the “inevitable” American triumph and absorption of Canada, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the British West Indies into the Union. 
The careful student will have no difficulty in discerning shafts 
of partisanship concealed in these ridiculous effusions and aimed 
at John M. Clayton, the Whig secretary of state.‘ 

Clayton was not an expansionist, and there was no need for 
him to share the popular alarm at the supposed ambitions of the 
British government. In this respect it is essential to keep clearly 
in mind the difference between British governmental policies 
and the aspirations, fears, and acts of British Central American 
agents. In their way the latter were as ambitious, distrustful, 
and uncontrollable as the American agents. They appear to 
have been a unit against American influence, and Chatfield had 
repeatedly pleaded with Palmerston to allow him to convert the 
whole of Central America into a protectorate.’ Clayton, on the 
other hand, was apprised of Palmerston’s precise attitude 
through conversations with Crampton and through the ex- 
tended report which he received early in October, 1849, from 
Henry L. Rives, the new minister to France, whom he had asked 
to interview Palmerston while en route to Paris.* The secretary 
of state knew that there was but one important difference be- 
tween the official American and the official British viewpoint— 
the matter of the title of Mosquito as an independent, though 
protected, kingdom. He knew that Palmerston was not an advo- 
cate of a British-controlled waterway and that he was opposed 
to British colonization or exercise of political control in Mos- 
quito, Nicaragua, or Costa Rica. Clayton, on his part, was not 
opposed to the British protecting the Indian tribe, as distinct 
from recognizing Mosquito as an independent “‘state.’’ The 
status of Belize and the Bay Islands, so controversial four years 
later, did not enter into his calculations at this point at all. 

The mission to England of Abbott Lawrence, the regularly 
appointed minister, is worthy of clése scrutiny. Essentially 


4 New York Herald, Nov. 1, 24, Dec. 19, 27, 1849. 

5 Van Alstyne, “Central American policy of Lord Palmerston,”’ p. 347. 

6 Hunter Miller, Treaties and other international acts of the United States of America 
(Washington, 1937), V, 715-24. 
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Lawrence’s task was to find a formula, acceptable to the British 
government, which would equalize the political influence of the 
latter in Central America with that of the United States. The 
formula Clayton recommended called for a joint agreement to 
guarantee “the independence and neutrality of Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Honduras and the whole British Mosquito Coast.” 
This by no means meant the relinquishment of British influence 
in Central America; it simply stipulated an Anglo-American 
partnership for the achievement and maintenance there of 
political stability. This was the conception of joint co-opera- 
tion which was later to constitute so essential a part in the at- 
tempt to implement the treaty. 

Lawrence was told that he might suggest a treaty to contain 
the following provisions: (1) joint guarantee of the independ- 
ence of Nicaragua, Honduras, and Costa Rica; (2) guarantee 
to British subjects of the privileges they had acquired in those 
states by treaties between Great Britain and Spain provided 
that the limit of those states on the east was acknowledged to be 
the Caribbean Sea; (3) guarantee to the Indians of their rights 
“within definite limits” of territory, with provision for com- 
pensation to be paid them by Nicaragua for the extinction of 
their claim to territory needed for the canal.’ In spite of these 
exact specifications, however, and of Clayton’s expressed 
anxiety to see the negotiation terminated, Lawrence was 
given no authority to make a treaty. The net result of his mis- 
sion was to secure a reiteration, in written form, from the British 
foreign secretary of the latter’s readiness to do what the United 
States desired except in the matter of the title of the Mosquito 
“‘state.’’® 

The theory prevails that Palmerston deliberately sent Sir 
Henry Bulwer to Washington on special mission under the be- 
lief that a better agreement could be made with Clayton than 
with the American minister in London.’® This theory is based 
upon inferences drawn from a chance remark made by Clayton 


7 [bid., p. 735. 8 Ibid., p. 731. § Ibid., pp. 735-37. 

1©G. F. Hickson, “Palmerston and the Clayton-Bulwer treaty,’’ Cambridge his- 
torical journal, III (1929-31), 295-303; Samuel Flagg Bemis, A diplomatic history of 
the United States (New York, 1936), p. 249. 
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to Crampton, to the effect that he did not subscribe to the 
clause of the Monroe Doctrine with reference to colonization 
in the new world by European powers. The argument is plausi- 
ble but not probable. It is true that Lawrence and Palmerston 
were deadlocked over the question of the Mosquito title."! On 
the other hand, they were in complete agreement with regard to 
noncolonization by either party in Central America. Palmer- 
ston had definitely offered to enter into a mutual engagement 
“neither to settle, annex, colonize, or fortify” (the words were 
originally Clayton’s) Central America. What relevancy did the 
point of difference about the title have to noncolonization? 
What need was there for a special mission on a subject on which 
there was already agreement?” 

The documents do not establish why the negotiation shifted 
to Washington, nor why Lawrence and Palmerston were unable 
to reach a final agreement in London. They do create a strong 
presumption against the theory that Palmerston intentionally 
transferred the issue to Washington, however. The point is im- 
portant because of the later fateful difference over the status of 
Mosquito. The simplest explanation for the delay is that the 
foreign secretary saw no need for haste. He had no intention of 
retreating from his position on the Mosquito “state.” He dis- 
liked retreating from a stand that he had taken definitely and 
publicly, and he saw no reason for so doing. In truth, as we shall 
see subsequently, he did not later conceive the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty to have affected a change in the Mosquito title. 

Palmerston was not impressed by the menace of American 
party rivalries. He was, on the other hand, greatly concerned 

" Bulwer, “History of the Mosquito question,’ Granville papers (Public Record 
Office, London, Gifts and deposits [hereafter referred to as G. & D., by number only] 
29/19). This document Sir Henry wrote out in his own hand in 1852 as a guide for Lord 
Granville. 


12 The only possible connection between Clayton’s passing remark about the non- 
colonization clause of the Monroe Doctrine and the issue over the Mosquito title would 
be the Monroe declaration against the interposition of European political systems 
(monarchies) in the new world. But of this nothing was said. 

The true significance of Clayton’s remark, as reported by Crampton, probably lies 
in the fact that he was disentangling himself from the partisan instrument of aggression 
into which the Democrats were forging the Doctrine and that he was reiterating, for 
the benefit of the British government, his readiness to compromise. 
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over the prospects of an American protective tariff on coal and 
iron,'® and he was extremely preoccupied with European af- 
fairs.'* It is hard to believe that a statesman of his political 
keenness could have been so blind to the party scene in the 
United States and its influence on American foreign policy; but, 
after noting his complete unresponsiveness to warnings received 
from Crampton since 1846, the writer is convinced that such 
was the case. Moreover, it is remarkable that, after having 
given Bulwer both explicit and comprehensive instructions in 
regard to his mission, Palmerston turned his mind from the 
whole matter of American relations. His dispatches to Bulwer 
throughout the important negotiations in Washington in the 
winter and spring of 1850 were few and brief. Evidently, Bulwer 
enjoyed his complete confidence; but it is equally apparent that 
the succession of incidents arising out of the disorders on the 
continent and the crisis in his own position created by the Don 
Pacifico affair kept his attention from the American situation. 
In fact, the extent of his interest in what was to the United 
States a most momentous matter was limited to the warning 
which he conveyed to Bulwer against ceding away British 
interests in Belize and its island dependencies.” It was simply 
apathy on Palmerston’s part and a belief that he could afford 
to temporize that caused the delay. 

The instructions which Sir Henry Bulwer took with him in 
November, 1849, had nothing to do with the Mosquito- 
Nicaragua issue. They had everything to do with commercial 
relations with the United States, however. Bulwer was told to 
persuade the American government to adjust its shipping laws 
to accord with the altered British navigation system, to seek 
admission for British vessels into the American intercoastal 
trade, which Palmerston with some justice likened to the trade 
between Britain and her overseas colonies, and to procure re- 
ciprocal trading privileges for Canada. This last matter was 
important because it was expected to render innocuous the 


18 Palmerston to Russell, Oct. 11, 1849, Russell papers (G. & D. 22/8). 
4H. C. F. Bell, Lord Palmerston (2 vols.; London, 1936), II, 1-28. 
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contemporary Canadian agitation for annexation to the Union. 
A revival in the economic life of the Canadian provinces would 
be, British statesmen were convinced, a certain remedy against 
their contemplated desertion of the Empire.” 

It is quite possible, of course, that Bulwer expected to take 
up the Mosquito issue in Washington, though the fact cannot be 
definitely established one way or the other. Indeed, a postscript 
in a private letter from him to Lord John Russell suggests that 
he had something of this sort in mind.” Furthermore, he was 
fully informed on the question, having conversed with Abbott 
Lawrence; and he understood Palmerston’s attitude."* But the 
important point is that, on the eve of his departure from Eng- 
land, he regarded Mosquito as a minor issue, an attitude which 
he clearly derived from Palmerston. “I don’t apprehend much 
difficulty about the Mosquitos,” he had said." His concentra- 
tion on the Mosquito question after he reached New York, at 
the expense of the items in his instructions, was entirely 
unpremeditated. 

A detailed account of the diplomatic exchanges between the 
British envoy and Clayton is unnecessary in this paper. The 
numerous private letters exchanged between them and the 
drafts of treaty prepared by Bulwer are printed by Hunter 
Miller, together with illuminating commentary.” But Bulwer 
recognized that he must not confine himself to talks and cor- 
respondence with Clayton. He later wrote pointedly: 


In America nothing is done with the Govt.: One must influence the people 
who influence the Govt., without which the papers that pass between the 
secretary & the British minister were better thrown into the fire.” 


Certainly the method which he applied to the practical problem 
at hand lacked nothing in political acumen. His very first step 


16 Palmerston to Bulwer, Nos. 2 and 3, Nov. 1, 1849; Grey to Palmerston, Nov. 8, 
1849, F.O. 5/497. 

17 Nov. 11, 1849, G. & D. 22/8. Palmerston’s own private papers may some day 
yield additional information. 

18 Bulwer, “History of the Mosquito question,” G. & D. 29/19. 

19 Bulwer to Russell, Nov. 11, 1849, G. & D. 22/8. 20 Treaties, V, 739-79. 

21 Bulwer to Clarendon, Jan. 24, 1854, Clarendon papers (at Pitt House, Hamp- 
stead). These papers were made available through the kindness of Professor Harold 
Temperley and Mr.S. C. Ratcliff, Secretary of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
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was to convert the Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal Company of 
New York, of which Joseph L. White was representative, from 
an enemy into an ally. The result was a treaty which com- 
menced with the following article: | 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby declare, 
that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself any 
exclusive control over the said Ship Canal; agreeing, that neither will ever 
erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the same, or in the vicinity 
thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume, or exercise any dominion 
over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central 
America; nor will either make use of any protection which either affords or 
may afford, or any alliance which either has or may have, to or with any 
State or People for the purpose of erecting or maintaining any such fortifica- 
tions, or of occupying, fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 
Mosquito Coast or any part of Central America, or of assuming or exercising 
dominion over the same; nor will the United States or Great Britain take 
advantage of any intimacy, or use any alliance, connection or influence that 
either may possess with any State or Government through whose territory 
the said Canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or holding, directly or 
indirectly, for the citizens or subjects of the one, any rights or advantages in 
regard to commerce or navigation through the said Canal, which shall not be 
offered on the same terms to the citizens or subjects of the other. 


The Clayton-Bulwer treaty realized certain aims of British 
diplomacy which Bulwer later set down in his “History of the 
Mosquito question.” They were: 


First to get rid of the angry feeling which . . . . existed in the United States 
against Great Britain. 

Secondly to bind the United States against further annexations to their 
empire from Central America—Honduras and Nicaragua being at that time 
desirous to annex themselves. 

Thirdly to facilitate the construction of a Canal by the Lake of Nicaragua 
across Central America and Fourthly to open the way to the complete settle- 
ment of the Mosquito Question. 


But the treaty also 


created an obligation on the part of the United States to share with Great 
Britain whatever advantages the United States might obtain from any other 
communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific either by way of Panama 
or by that of Tehuantepec and also tacitly set aside the Munro doctrine, viz., 
that the States of Europe have nothing to do with the States of America.” 


* Bulwer, “History of the Mosquito question,” G. & D. 29/19. 
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Considering the circumstances in which it was negotiated— 
the vacillation shown by the American secretary of state, the 
objections of the cabinet, and, above all, the weak political 
position of the administration—the treaty was unquestionably 
an imperial triumph for Sir Henry’s personal diplomacy. He 
capitalized upon the American anxiety for a canal, won Ameri- 
can confidence, and imposed a permanent curb on American 
annexationist propensities. He himself recognized his victory 
and credited it to two factors: the American eagerness for an 
assurance of freedom of the isthmian passage, and the tem- 
porary popular distaste, fed by the dispute over slavery in the 
territories, for further annexation.” 

The objects of this paper are (1) to show exactly how 
Palmerston interpreted the treaty at the time he approved it; 
(2) to explain how it evolved as an instrument of British di- 
plomacy in fulfilment of the aims set down by Bulwer; and (3) 
to evaluate the treaty, after it had been implemented in 
1859-60. 

The wording of Article I was purposely made involved and 
complex so as to conceal the official difference of opinion be- 
tween the two governments on three matters: the status of the 
Mosquito protectorate, the rights of the British in Belize, par- 
ticularly with respect to its expanding southern boundary, and 
the status of the Bay Islands. So far as Clayton is concerned, it 
is beyond argument that he knew precisely how Bulwer (and 
Palmerston) viewed these matters, whether anyone else in the 
American cabinet did or not. The documents in the notes in 
Miller’s Treaties disclose this fact conclusively, and they are but- 
tressed by equally incisive testimony on the part of Bulwer in pri- 
vate correspondence in 1854 with the Earl of Clarendon, the then 
foreign secretary.** Clayton knew that the treaty required to 
be implemented in order to be rendered effective, and he knew 

*3 Bulwer to Palmerston, No. 40, Mar. 2, 1850, F.O. 5/512. 


°4 Treaties, V, 739-79; Bulwer to Clarendon, March, 1854, Clarendon papers. The 
learned but inconclusive argument of J. D. Ward in his article, “Sir Henry Bulwer and 
the United States archives’’ (Cambridge historical journal, III, 304-413), to the effect 
that Bulwer fraudulently introduced his note into the American archives exempting 
Belize and its dependencies from the operation of the treaty is refuted by Hunter 
Miller’s notes in his Treaties (V, 691-703). 
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that it was intended by the British to embrace neither the Bay 
Islands nor the Belize Settlement with its undefined boundary. 
It is worth while to reiterate this in view of the incredible 
denials made three years later by Clayton in the senate.” 

So far as the British government was concerned, it was as- 
sumed that its essential rights in Central America remained 
unimpaired. An opinion of Sir John Harding, queen’s advocate, 
makes this clear; he wrote: 


The First Article expressly recognizes the fact that Great Britain has, and 
may have, alliances with, and affords and may afford, protection to States 
and People in Central America. .. . 

Great Britain .... may in my opinion protect any State or people (in- 
cluding Indian tribes) in Central America, even by force of arms if needful 
without violating the Treaty... .. Neither does there appear to me to be 
anything in the Treaty which would necessarily prevent Great Britain from 
sending a Fleet or Army, if necessary, into any part of Central America, or 
from conducting any naval or military operations, either aggressive or de- 
fensive, and either alone, or in alliance with other Nations or States, in any 
part of Central America. . . .* 


With reference to Mosquito, it is necessary to distinguish 
between three different items: (1) The port of Greytown, 
officially a part of Mosquito but the status of which Palmerston 
realized required modification under the treaty.’ (2) The Mos- 
quito Indians as a tribe of people to be protected on their lands 
against attack. This duty the British took seriously. It needs 
to be emphasized that British diplomacy during all stages of the 
ensuing controversy with the United States, and regardless of 
who the foreign secretary was, was adamant on this point and 
on the issue of a substantial monetary indemnity for the Indians 
in compensation for the loss of Greytown. The motive was 
partly altruistic. Throughout the Clarendon papers there are 
scattered references, by such men as Lord John Russell, to the 
need of seeing that justice be done the Indians. These references 
stand alone and therefore deserve recognition on their merits. 
But there was also another motive of a more mundane nature, 
which Bulwer elucidated in a private letter to Granville: 

% Congressional globe, 32 Cong., 2 sess., XX VI, 247-57. 

26 Queen’s advocate to Clarendon, Apr. 15, 1853, F.O. 83/2208. 

7 Miller, Treaties, V, 792. 
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It is unfortunately out of our power simply to vacate Greytown & give it 
up to the first comers, Nicaraguan or others, without, after all that has passed 
in writing & otherwise[,] creating an impression throughout South & Central 
America very detrimental to our moral & commercial influence.* 


(3) The status of Mosquito as an independent kingdom. 
Faulty in the legal sense as had been the original step in treat- 
ing a native tribe as a sovereign state—a step which failed to 
distinguish mere protection from a protectorate—the evidence 
in the Clarendon papers is overwhelming that neither Palmer- 
ston, Bulwer, Lord John Russell, nor the underofficials in the 
foreign office recognized any change in the status of the king- 
dom made by the treaty. Indeed, they continued to consider 
the protectorate and the function of protection as identical. 
Palmerston was not to be budged on this matter as late as 
September 18, 1855, as the following private letter shows: 


[The treaty] does not merely assume that no Change is to be made in the 
existing State of Things but it says so in words. .... These words admit & 
sanction the Continuance of our Protection of Mosquito provided we do not 
use that Protection so afforded us, for the forbidden Purposes; & we have not 
done so. We, the English Govt., exercise no dominion over Mosquito though 
the government may be carried on under the [Mosquito] King’s authority by 
British Subjects. 

The Govt. of the Sandwich Islands has long been carried on chiefly by 
Citizens of the United States acting under the authority of the King, but 
nobody ever said that this constituted an Exercise of Dominion by the United 
States over the Sandwich Islands.” 


How vehemently Palmerston felt on this seemingly insignifi- 
cant point both of the undersecretaries of state for foreign af- 
fairs, Addington and Hammond, testify in private letters to 
Clarendon. Addington warned the latter in 1853 that if he 
backed down on this issue he would expose the ministry to an 
attack led by Palmerston in parliament and the press, and con- 
sidered that, if the concession of Mosquito sovereignty ulti- 
mately had to be made, the Times would first have to be won 
over and persuaded to educate the English public accordingly. 


28 February, 1852, G. & D. 29/20. Later private letters from Bulwer to Clarendon 
prove that he was still thinking of Mosquito as a “kingdom.” 

2® Palmerston to Clarendon; also Bulwer to Clarendon, Jan. 24, 1854; Argyll to 
Clarendon, Aug. 23, 1854; Russell to Clarendon, Oct. 31, 1854; Clarendon papers. 

30 Addington to Clarendon, Nov. 16, 23, 1853; Hammond to Clarendon, Nov. 24, 
1854, Clarendon papers. 
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As for Belize and the Bay Islands, rightly or wrongly Palmer- 
ston regarded these places in 1850 as unarguably British and 
as outside the scope of the treaty. Juridically, he was on un- 
sound ground, as events proved later. Belize properly “came 
within the scope of the treaty; the settlement there had grown 
from a right to cut logwood to a claim of sovereignty; and the 
boundaries of the settlement, like those of Mosquito, were elas- 
tic; under the treaty, admitting Belize to be British, the ques- 
tion of the extent of the region was open and was one in which 
the United States had a treaty interest.’’*' Palmerston later ad- 
mitted as much.” 

To an even greater degree this holds true for the Bay Islands, 
which Palmerston conceived as the dependencies of Belize. 
There were six of these islands, notably the large island of 
Ruatan, situated in the Bay of Honduras some one hundred and 
thirty miles from Belize. They were formally made a colony on 
March 2, 1852. British subjects were said to have inhabited 
Ruatan since the year 1742 and to have had occasional rela- 
tions with the superintendent of Belize. It was this latter con- 
sideration that no doubt led Palmerston to think of them 
as British. Palmerston committed a grave error. The British 
claim 
was so shadowy as to be barely arguable, “‘little better than manifest usurpa- 
tion,” as Aberdeen put it; but if the British government had proclaimed the 
islands a colony in 1849, the United States would have had no treaty basis to 
object; the British government would naturally have repelled any repre- 
sentation founded on the Monroe Doctrine; after the treaty, the case was very 
different.* 

Even Palmerston eventually recognized the juridical weak- 
ness of his position on all three counts. But the important point 
here is that at the time he approved the negotiations he firmly 

*! Quoted from letter of Hunter Miller to the author, Dec. 6, 1937. 

® In approving of the Dallas-Clarendon negotiations. See below, p. 178. 


33 The motive for this step is even now obscure. Fear of an American filibustering 
attack on the islands seems to have been an influential factor (R. W. Van Alstyne, 
“Anglo-American relations, 1853-1857,"’ American historical review, XLII [1936-37] 
497). Palmerston in a private letter to Clarendon, Apr. 22, 1854, referred to the act 
of colonizing the islands as a mere alteration in the form of their internal government 
(Clarendon papers). 

* Quoted from Hunter Miller's letter of Dec. 6, 1937, to the author. 
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believed that the essential status of Mosquito as a “kingdom” 
and the position of the Belize Settlement and its dependencies, 
the Bay Islands, were not affected. It is doubtful if, oblivious 
as he was to the underlying importance of the issues as seen in 
the United States, he would have allowed the treaty on any 
other basis. The real cause for the ambiguous phrasing of 
Article I was the uncertain party situation in the United States. 
Both Bulwer and Clayton knew that it was dangerous not to 
make a treaty, and they also knew they could not be candid. 
Clayton knew exactly what was in Bulwer’s mind; but, owing 
to his precarious political position, he felt obliged to avoid the 
responsibility of his knowledge. 

In one sense it may be said that the treaty, in the long run, 
chiefly benefited Great Britain. It estopped the United States 
from challenging her right to equality of influence in Central 
America. It also armed her with the means to insist upon equal 
treatment in the use of the interoceanic canal when the time 
came for actual construction to begin. The importance of this 
should be realized in connection with the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty of 1901, when she was ready to retire politically, but not 
commercially, from the scene. How practical this advantage 
proved for her shipping (and the shipping of all other nations) 
may be visualized by referring forward to the famous Panama 
Canal tolls question of 1912. 

Nevertheless, the underlying advantage to the United States 
must not be belittled. The treaty conferred equal rights in an 
area of vital interest, where previously this country had no 
rights. And it was reassuring, or at least it was so intended, in 
the matter of the potentialities of British expansion. It was a 
formal, if partial, repudiation by Great Britain of the principles 
of Latin American policy laid down by Canning.*® It meant an 
abandonment by her of a system of exclusive development of 
Central America in favor of the partnership idea. This was the 
real concession that Lord Palmerston granted, a concession 
which must be judged in the light of the previous interest in 


* Bemis, pp. 510-11. 


% H. W. V. Temperley, The foreign policy of Canning, 1822-1827 (London, 1925), 
pp. 126-33, 157-62. 
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Central America which he had shown.” But it must also be 
measured by Palmerston’s subsequent acts. The British foreign 
secretary not only recognized the principle of partnership; he 
exerted himself, moreover, to make the partnership a going 
concern. The meaning of his exertions in this direction I pro- 
pose shortly to discuss. 

But there is still another aspect of this matter which deserves 
attention, namely, the scrupulous restraint which the British 
government imposed upon further schemes developed by British 
subjects for the colonization of the Mosquito shore and of 
Costa Rica. The very next year following the treaty Palmerston 
himself refused to support a claims settlement in behalf of 
British land grantees in Mosquito. He believed that he had a 
right under the treaty to sponsor the settlement in question, and 
he saw the distinction between voluntary colonization by 
British subjects and governmental colonization. The former 
was not illegal. Nevertheless, the foreign secretary withheld his 
approval from any type of British colonization in view of the 
embarrassment that was arising in connection with the imple- 
menting of the treaty. In 1852 the law officers recommended 
rejection of an application for a charter to colonize a portion of 
Costa Rica, on the ground that it would be a breach of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty.*® This became the settled policy of the 
British government.” 


The great merit of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty lay in the op- 
portunity it furnished for a peaceful and responsible adjustment 


37 Van Alstyne, “Central American policy of Lord Palmerston,” pp. 352-54. 

38 Memorandum, Dec. 21, 1851, F.O. 53/46. 

8° Dodson to Malmesbury, Apr. 27, 1852, F.O. 83/2208. This decision stands in 
sharp contrast to the reckless attitude developed by the American government under 
Pierce and Buchanan toward the filibustering expeditions of Walker, 1855-60. See my 
article, ‘American filibustering and the British navy: a Caribbean analogue of Mediter- 
ranean ‘piracy,’ ’’ American journal of international law, XXXII (1938), 138-42. 

Sir William Gore Ouseley in 1858 developed a penchant for a British colonization 
scheme in Honduras. Lord Malmesbury, then foreign secretary, objected strongly: 
“Peremptorily forbid Sir W. O. to have anything to do with any such schemes. We 
have quite trouble enough on our hands in regard to Central America without seeking 
for more, and by encouraging English settlers there buy up a stock of perpetual quarrels 
with the U.S.” (initialed notation of Malmesbury on dispatch No. 23, Ouseley to 
Clarendon, Feb. 22, 1858, F.O. 15/98). 
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of the interests of the two countries in place of the really dan- 
gerous rivalry which had sprung up under the aegis of such 
agents as Frederick Chatfield and Ephraim George Squier, and 
which, in fact, might have continued, in view of the coloniza- 
tion schemes outlined in the previous paragraph. Considering, 
finally, the established propensities of British agents in Central 
America in the direction of expansion, and the natural ad- 
vantage of position that they possessed, the fair-minded judge 
will certainly acknowledge the practical worth of the treaty to 
the United States. 

The treaty therefore rested upon sound principles of peace, 
but its success depended wholly on the capacity of the two coun- 
tries to implement it. The initiative in the latter respect came 
invariably from the British side, though Daniel Webster, who 
replaced Clayton at the department of state, loyally lived up to 
the spirit of co-operation. Neither Bulwer nor Palmerston, at 
the time of signing the treaty, entertained a suspicion that the 
implementing of it would involve difficulties. Although aware 
of the partisan elements in the United States that were trying 
to foment opposition to it in the name of the Monroe Doctrine, 
the former was satisfied that “moderate men of all sides are 
[were], without any exception, in its favor.’“' Palmerston ex- 
hibited slight interest in the whole procedure; but in one private 
letter to Lord John Russell, dated March 5, 1850, he specified 
precisely the methods by which he expected to fulfil the treaty. 
Boundary agreements made with Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica would define the limits of Mosquito territory. By 
such means, he explained, “We shall have given Mosquito Ef- 
fectual Protection and may then withdraw from any active 
Influence in Mosquito Concerns.—Greytown might be ceded to 
Costa Rica,” he added, “for the Purposes of the Canal and that 
would unwind this ravelled Skein.”’” 

Actually there proved to be three possible ways of disposing 
of this question. Each one involved the two principles laid down 
above: segregation of the Indians in their own territory, and 
separation of Greytown from Indian territory so that it might 
serve as a terminal point for the canal. The Mosquito title 

‘| Bulwer to Palmerston, No. 66, Apr. 28, 1850, F.O. 5/512. “@G. & D. 22/8. 
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question was tacitly ignored—i.e., protection and protectorate 
were assumed to be identical—and, under Bulwer’s direction, 
attention was fastened on the problem of how to deal with Grey- 
town. Palmerston preferred that it be ceded to Costa Rica on 
the principle of equal division. Nicaragua already possessed 
in Realejo, the probable western terminal of the canal, and 
could, in addition, be appeased by being given the province of 
Guanacaste, which she was disputing with Costa Rica.* A 
second possibility was to organize Greytown as an autonomous 
principality under joint Anglo-American protection, after the 
manner of the German free cities.“ Interestingly enough, Pal- 
merston opposed this plan very definitely. The town was sure 
to become filled with American citizens, he held, and as a free 
city it would be a dependency of the United States in all but 
name. In such an event the treaty principle would be prac- 
tically invalidated. Lord Granville, a less perspicacious foreign 
secretary, it may be said, was an advocate of the free city plan.“ 
The third plan was that favored by Webster, namely, the ces- 
sion of Greytown to Nicaragua. To this Palmerston acceded 
without considerable difficulty, after failing to win American 
support for his own plan.” 

These ideas disclose the nice conception which Palmerston 
possessed of the proper functioning of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty: (1) each end of the canal to be controlled by an inde- 
pendent Central American state, which had the means and 
authority to keep the peace; (2) joint Anglo-American diplo- 
matic action to bring about this state of affairs; (3) subsequent 
withdrawal by both powers from supervision over Central 


43 Palmerston to Bulwer, No. 140, Oct. 28, 1850, F.O. 5/510. 

44 Bulwer to Palmerston, No. 48, Mar. 10, 1851, F.O. 5/528. 

* Memorandum dated Mar. 25, 1851, on dispatch No. 48 from Bulwer, ibid. 
Granville to Crampton, Jan. 23, 1852, G. & D. 29/20. 


47 Palmerston to Bulwer, No. 76, June 25, 1851, F.O. 5/526. With reference to the 
payment to be made by Nicaragua for the port the following bit of homely wisdom has 
some significance: “It wd be best that this shd be a sum down because an annual 
payment would be always unpaid & wd be a perpetual cause of dispute & of reference 
to England”’ (memorandum signed by Palmerston, June 8, 1851, F.O. 5/528). 
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American politics. Palmerston was decisively opposed to any 
general system of intervention. 

There were three factors which interfered with effective col- 
laboration between the*two governments in the first two years 
following the treaty. A minor one was the continued presence 
in Guatemala of Frederick Chatfield, the British envoy who 
personified the most determined British opposition to any co- 
operation with the United States. Inasmuch as the American 
government had recalled Ephraim George Squier, Chatfield’s 
American prototype, it not unnaturally felt that the British 
government could not do less than recall its own un-co-operative 
envoy.” Palmerston’s reason for neglecting this opportunity 
was characteristic. Chatfield was an efficient servant in de- 
fending the private rights of British subjects in Central 
America, and Palmerston refused to sacrifice him.” The agent’s 
withdrawal was finally effected by Lord Granville, who suc- 
ceeded to the foreign office after Palmerston’s resignation. Let- 
ters in the Granville papers indicate that Sir Henry Bulwer and 
Sir Francis Baring, the London banker, were influential in 
bringing this to pass.*! 

A second and more material factor was the widening breach 
between the nondescript citizenry of Greytown, on the one 
hand, and the Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal Company, be- 
longing to Cornelius Vanderbilt, on the other. No history of the 
Mosquito question will be complete until the facts regarding 
this company and its relations with the persons who controlled 
Greytown are known. So far as it has been possible to piece to- 
gether the truth from the available sources, it is as follows: 
Bulwer, having befriended the company early in his mission, 
encouraged it to seek additional capital in England. Messrs. 
Vanderbilt and J. L. White conferred with Palmerston in 
August, 1850, and negotiated with leading British bankers, in- 

48 Palmerston to Bulwer, No. 55, May 2, 1851, F.O. 5/525. 

49 Bulwer to Palmerston, No. 20, Jan. 28, 1851, F.O. 5/527. 

50 Memorandum, Feb. 17, 1851, F.O. 5/527. British residents in Central America 
appear to have been a unit in opposition to the United States (Bulwer, “History of 
the Mosquito question,” G. & D. 29/19). 

4G. & D. 29/20. 
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cluding Sir J. H. Pelly, the Baring brothers, and the Roth- 
schilds. The bankers listened but decided to await more ac- 
curate information respecting the probable cost of the project 
and the physical obstacles to be overcome before bringing the 
matter to the attention of the investing public.*’ In due course 
the company’s engineers made their report, and Joseph White 
returned to London in the summer of 1852 to lay the matter 
again before the bankers.** Obviously, Vanderbilt and White 
were firm advocates of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Further 
proof of their support is forthcoming in a journey which White 
made to Nicaragua in 1851 to induce the politicians of that re- 
public to agree to a reasonable settlement of the Mosquito ques- 
tion.** It is necessary to seek elsewhere, therefore, for an ex- 
planation of the quarrel which centered around the company 
late in 1851 at Greytown and hampered the negotiations in 
Washington. 

The most probable explanation is that this was a quarrel 
purely between the company and certain persons in Greytown, 
notably James Green, the British vice-consul and president of 
the town council, and Captain Fead of the armed British brig 
“Express.” The immediate issue was whether the company’s 
steamers should pay port dues to the town treasury,® but the 
real issues appear to have lain deeper. Green and Fead were 
said to be among the principal landholders in Greytown and 
were interested in subdividing lots for sale. Through their 
authority as town councilors these persons attempted so to im- 
pede the company’s operations in transferring passengers from 
its ocean vessels to river steamers as to oblige it to discharge 
passengers in the town, where it was hoped they would be de- 
layed for some days and could benefit the town by their forced 
patronage. In addition, there were said to be certain American 
residents in Greytown interested in depriving the Vanderbilt 


82 Bulwer to Palmerston, No. 151 and enclosure, Aug. 12, 1851, F.O. 5/529. 


53 Joshua Bates to Colonel Aldrich, Aug. 5, 1852, F.O. 5/558. Other documents in 
this and F.O. 5/557 indicate the presence of White in London. 


54 Bulwer to Palmerston, No. 134, July 28, 1851, F.O. 5/529. 
56 The case of the “Prometheus,” November, 1851 (Williams, p. 119). 
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interests of their use of the river.** This evidence of interference 
by a local British consul and a British naval officer acting to 
advance their own selfish interests cannot be entirely substan- 
tiated, since the accusations come from officials of the transit 
company. Yet they were never refuted, and both Bulwer and 
Crampton accepted them at their face value. No other explana- 
tion for the conduct on the part of the company, which cer- 
tainly was against its own best interests, seems adequate. 
Furthermore, a precedent against the imposition of port dues at 
Greytown had already been set. In January, 1850, Green had 
tried unsuccessfully to persuade Commander de Coucey of 
H.M.S. “Helena” to compel the company’s ship “‘Orus”’ to pay 
dues. De Coucey’s senior officer commended him for his dis- 
cretion, and Palmerston signified his approval.*” 

The third and perhaps decisive obstacle to co-operation was 
the aggressive spirit of expansion and of opposition to the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty which was nursed in the United States 
by “Young America.’** Just what the connection was between 
this faction, led by Stephen A. Douglas in the senate and the 
revolutionary elements in Nicaragua, is difficult to say. If the 
British reports are to be given full credit, we must believe that 
there was a continuous intrigue to defeat the successful outcome 
of the treaty, in which Squier, Sefior Marcoleta, the Nicaraguan 
envoy in Washington, and Douglas constituted the spearhead. 
Under the guise of a “Liberal party” the Nicaraguan revolu- 


% Bulwer to Granville, Jan. 2, 1852, enclosures, G. & D. 29/20; Crampton to 
Palmerston, No. 80, Dec. 29, 1851, F.O. 5/531. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have examined the photostatic copies of F.O. 53, Vols. 
49 and 50, containing the documents respecting the Mosquito land grant arbitrations 
of 1861-65. Among the owners of town lots in Greytown, listed in these papers, are 
the names of Green and Captain Fead. 

Thanks are due the Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress, for the privilege 
of this further study. 

57 Bulwer to Palmerston, No. 47 and enclosure, Mar. 2, 1850, F.O. 5/512; Dundonald 
to admiralty, Mar. 29, 1850, Admiralty, 1/5602; Palmerston to Bulwer, Nov. 1, 1850, 
F.O. 5/510. It is not clear that word of Palmerston’s attitude in this case was conveyed 
to Green. 

58 Merle E. Curti, “Young America,”’ American historical review, XXXII (1926-27), 
34-55. 
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tionaries, who were really bent on plunder, exploited American 
sympathies and corresponded with Douglas, who saw in “‘Brit- 
ish aggressions” excellent political capital for the furtherance of 
his presidential ambitions.*® Obviously, there was a common 
ground for intrigue here, and it is highly probable that the de- 
feat of the Whigs in the presidential election of 1852 was the 
final blow to co-operation. The Webster-Crampton agreement, 
signed April 30, 1852, had meanwhile formulated proposals 
which depended only upon the Nicaraguans for support in order 
to fulfil the treaty. But the latter appear to have deliberately 
temporized in the conviction that they could win more by 
awaiting the advent of a Democratic administration. 


II 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was a unique instrument in the 
history of American diplomacy. It was a permanent alliance 
entered into by the two countries to effect a common settlement 
in an area which concerned the vital interests of each. It made 
of the United States an American power, equal in every respect 
to the only other first-class American power, Great Britain. To 
it, rather than to the Monroe Doctrine, the United States owes 
this position.” 

The Whigs have emphasized the principle of partnership. 
The Democrats, anxious to advance the Monroe Doctrine, 
thought they saw a way to minimize, if not actually terminate, 


5® Chatfield to Moresby, May 20, 1851, Admiralty, I/5609; Bulwer to Palmerston, 
No. 132, July 28, 1851, F.O. 5/529; Crampton to Malmesbury, No. 3, confidential, 
Jan. 2, 1853, F.O. 5/563. 

® The Webster-Crampton agreement laid down the following principles: (1) 
reservation of a definite territory for the Mosquito Indians under Nicaraguan guar- 
antee; (2) the cession of Greytown to Nicaragua in return for an indemnity to be paid 
out of the revenues of the port; (3) later union of the Indians, at their own option, with 
Nicaragua under full guarantee of citizenship (Miller, V, 782-85). 

*t Compare the private remarks made by Crampton on the Monroe Doctrine in a 
letter to Clarendon, Feb. 7, 1853 (Van Alstyne, “Anglo-American relations, 1853- 
1857,’ pp. 494-95), and also the following from a private letter of Lord Aberdeen, Apr. 
17, 1854 (Clarendon papers): “It is to be hoped that they [the American government] 
do not propose to act on the Monroe Doctrine, and to eject us from Belize; but there 
are some expressions in the Treaty which have given rise to this pretension. 

“This is a point which must strenuously be resisted, and never be submitted to 
arbitration.” 
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the partnership. They advanced the theory that the treaty was 
a simple act of renunciation.” The ambiguous phrasing of the 
treaty, its failure to define the term “Central America,” and the 
fact that the declaration which Bulwer had made on June 29, 
1850, reserving British rights over Belize and the Bay Islands, 
was not accepted as part of the treaty, facilitated this step. 
Furthermore, the British had unwittingly invited it when they 
formally colonized the Bay Islands on March 2, 1852. They ex- 
posed themselves to the charge of violating the treaty, which 
was indeed brought by Marcy, the new secretary of state. 

The issue thus opened up over the Bay Islands, it was easy 
to bring up the subject of Belize. This place was an anomaly. 
It was not a colony in the formal sense; yet it was administered 
by a superintendent in touch with the colonial office. A thriving 
lumber community, the settlement had naturally outgrown its 
original boundary. Surely there was color here for the American 
view that Belize was really a new colony. The Mosquito pro- 
tectorate still existed. The United States now demanded, on 
treaty grounds, that it be discontinued. In short, the whole 
situation was so obscure that either government could change 
its policy respecting the treaty at will. That is precisely what 
the Democrats did. They simply chose not to act in partner- 
ship. There was nothing in the treaty, of course, to oblige them 
to do so. They resumed an American policy of separate action, 
and they set out to make the treaty subserve the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Great Britain was asked “to abstain from intermeddling 
with the political affairs” of Central America, and the Central 
Americans were encouraged to look to the United States for 
leadership.* 

Such was the attitude assumed by James Buchanan, the 
new American minister in London, in the first note he pre- 
sented to the foreign office on January 6, 1854.°* But, lest it be 
thought that the Whigs alone had been guilty of a serious aber- 

® Miller, V, 790. 

*3 17.8. Docs., Serial No. 810, Doc. 1, pp. 42-48. The dispatches from the state de- 
partment to its agents in Central America, printed in Manning, IV, 39-85, illustrate 
the new policy. 


4 Accounts and papers, 1856, Vol. LX, “Correspondence with the United States 
respecting Central America,” pp. 259-66. 
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ration in involving the country in an “entangling alliance,” let 
it be recalled that the same Buchanan, when secretary of state 
six years before, had courted the same kind of an alliance with 
Great Britain—and this without any reference whatever to the 
latter’s territorial interests. Buchanan had wanted a joint 
neutrality agreement respecting a Panama canal. The truth, of 
course, is that, if a canal were to be built, British aid, both 
political and commercial, had to be enlisted. But by 1853 
interest in a waterway had subsided, and the general atmos- 
phere in the United States was ripe for a consideration of the 
larger political implications of the treaty. Not only did the 
Pierce administration feel no need for the partnership; in view 
of its expansionist program the latter was a positive embar- 
rassment. 

Our principal task is to study the effect which this change in 
American policy exerted upon British diplomacy. The treaty 
itself ceased to function except in a Pickwickian sense. Diplo- 
matic co-operation between the two countries for the imple- 
menting of the treaty abruptly stopped, of course; and Central 
America once more became a fruitful field for intrigue and civil 
disorder. Diplomatic agents sent out by the Pierce adminis- 
tration, land sharks and filibusters, the Atlantic and Pacific 
Ship Canal Company, and an American naval officer, Captain 
Hollins, all played their part in reducing Nicaragua and Grey- 
town particularly, but the whole of Central America as well, to 
a state of anarchy. To unwind the tangled skein of Nicaraguan- 
Mosquito affairs and to analyze the relationship which, it can 
scarcely be doubted, existed between the Pierce administration, 
some of its agents in Central America, the filibusters, and the 
transit company is no part of the function of this paper.® We 


® Van Alstyne, “Central American policy of Lord Palmerston,” p. 356. 

® The connection between the filibusters and the transit company has, of course, 
been established by W. O. Scroggs in his book Filibusters and financiers (New York, 
1916). A copy of a letter dated June 6, 1854, from J. L. White to J. F. Fabens, a com- 
mercial agent representing the United States government at Greytown, proves, if 
authentic, that the destruction of Greytown by Captain Hollis on July 13, 1854, was 
the result of a pre-arranged conspiracy. The copy was procured by one Geddes, a 
British agent, and reached Crampton via London (Clarendon to Crampton, No. 253, 
confidential, Nov. 6, 1855, F.O. 115/156). According to it, Hollins and Fabens, both 
officers of the United States, acted on orders from J. L. White. What remains to be 
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must confine our attention to the main questions: what line did 
British diplomacy pursue in the face of these events? How did 
it propose to meet the Marcy-Buchanan demands for with- 
drawal? And, in the light of changed circumstances, what value 
did it put on the Clayton-Bulwer treaty? 

These questions, however, cannot be answered by reference 
to the Central American scene alone. There were at least two 
other factors of profound importance, each calculated to pro- 
mote the utmost distrust among British statesmen of the 
American government and the American people. The problem 
can best be understood if presented under two main heads: (1) 
American territorial ambitions in relation to the Crimean War; 
and (2) the connection between the domestic fortunes of the 
Pierce administration and its foreign policy. 

1. British statesmen soon reached the conclusion that the 
Pierce administration intended to turn the Crimean War to its 
own account and embark upon an extensive program of terri- 
torial aggrandizement. Their feeling was best expressed by the 
following remark of Granville to Clarendon: 

England and France are destined to be the salvation of the world, which is 
threatened by Russia and her allies on the East, and by the United States 
on the West.” 

There was even some suspicion of collaboration between the 
United States and Russia, with reference to the possibility of 
the use of American privateers by the latter and to a treaty of 
protection which the United States was alleged to have made 
with Persia.** The hand of the tsar was also seen in the diffi- 
culties besetting Crampton in the enlistment complications.*° 

Belief in American imperial designs found confirmation in the 
activities of the agent Cazneau in San Domingo, in Soulé’s ad- 
venture in Madrid, in the suspicious visit of an American naval 
vessel to St. Vincent Island in the British Windward Islands, in 


proved (or disproved) is the link that in some obscure way appears to have drawn to- 
gether the transit interests and at least some members of the Pierce cabinet. 

&" Apr. 12, 1855, Clarendon papers. 

6’ Crampton to Clarendon, Sept. 24, 1855; Palmerston to Clarendon, Jan. 7, 1856, 
Clarendon papers. 

** Crampton to Clarendon, Sept. 24, 1855, Clarendon papers. 
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the blustering of an American naval captain in the Falkland 
Islands, in the appearance of an American cruiser at San Juan 
Island on the northwest boundary, and, most of all, in the 
poorly disguised attempt to annex the Hawaiian Islands.” 
2. British diplomatists were, to an increasing extent, con- 
vinced that the secret of their quarrels with the United States 
lay in the political exigencies of the Pierce administration at 
home. The plans to acquire Hawaii, Cuba, and San Domingo 
and to force the British to evacuate Central America flowered 
and failed to ripen by the end of October, 1854. In the mean- 
time the administration had lost on the Kansas-Nebraska issue. 
To recapture popularity, especially with the Irish voters, by 
picking a succession of quarrels with Great Britain became, it 
was considered, the chief goal of Democratic politicians. It was 
like throwing on the ace of trumps at the end of the game.” 
The enlistment issue came finally as a heaven-sent opportunity 
for the administration to show the Irish what it could do to 
Great Britain. It gave the Irish societies in the United States 
an excellent chance to “gang up” against the several British 
consuls who had involved themselves in recruiting. 
Unquestionably also, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was ex- 
posed to the vagaries of American party politics. That is one 
reason why the diplomatic issues went unsettled. Were Belize 
and the Bay Islands a part of Central America after all? If not, 
then of course their status was not affected by the treaty. The 
British foreign office did not try to becloud the issue in this way, 
but the Whig opponents of Pierce in the senate did. Clayton, 
forced into a position of defense, tried to show that Belize was 
part of Yucatan and that the Bay Islands belonged to the West 
Indies; and the leading Whig senators, after borrowing maps 


7 The documents (too numerous to enumerate separately) bearing on these matters 
are in the following: F.O. 115/138, 141, 151, and 153; F.O. 5/599, 616, and 622; F.O. 
83/2209. The archives are strangely lacking in references to the notorious meeting of 
Buchanan, Mason, and Soulé at Ostend. The extent to which British diplomacy inter- 
ested itself in Cuba at this time was limited to warning Spain to handle Soulé with 
restraint (Cowley to Clarendon, No. 1346, Nov. 9, 1854, F.O. 115/141). 

On the subject of Hawaii see R. W. Van Alstyne, “Great Britain, the United States, 
and Hawaiian independence, 1850-1855,” Pacific historical review, IV (1935), 15-24. 


™ Crampton to Clarendon, Sept. 10, 1854, and Sept. 25, 1855, Clarendon papers. 
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and documents from Crampton, supported him.”? Later, when 
Pierce delivered a ringing message on British aggressions, 
Seward, his agile Republican opponent, took the words from his 
mouth by advocating war and broadening the scene of action to 
include Canada. Talk of this kind frightened Southern sena- 
tors, and Seward congratulated himself on the stroke he had 
scored in winning for the Republicans a reputation for Anglo- 
phobia as great as that of the Democrats. “I have made it my 
war,” he told Crampton gleefully, “‘so don’t be under the least 
apprehension of its success.’’"* 

The possibility of a war with the United States during these 
years almost continually drew the solicitude of British minis- 
ters. They did not seriously believe that Pierce was deliberately 
plotting war, but they did fear that his diplomacy would trip 
the two countries into a conflict. Twice was the squadron in the 
West Indies strengthened, once in the fall of 1854 and again 
approximately a year later. The greatest period of apprehen- 
sion came in October of the former year and was associated with 
American aggressions in Greytown, San Domingo, and Hawaii. 
The British government dispatched a solemn protest against 
the annexation of the latter; and the ministers were resolved 
that, if a crisis were precipitated, it should be over San Domingo 
and Hawaii rather than Greytown. They could thus be more 
certain of French support.”! 

Contrary to the accepted view of American historians, the 
enlistment issue, which slowly dragged to a climax in the winter 


™ Congressional globe, 32 Cong., 2 sess., XX VI, 248-53, 266-72; ibid., Appen., pp. 
247, 266-67, 284-90. 

Crampton to Malmesbury, No. 17, confidential, Jan. 16, 1853, F.O. 5/563; Cramp- 
ton to Clarendon, No. 76, Mar. 27, 1853, F.O. 5/564. 


73 Congressional globe, 34 Cong., 1 sess., Appen., pp. 75-80. Some writers mistakenly 
assume that the parties in the senate showed Great Britain a united front in this debate. 
The very opposite was the truth, for both sides were playing to the gallery. Bancroft 
is fully alive to this horseplay (Frederick Bancroft, The life of William Seward [2 vols.; 
New York, 1900], I, 484-89). See also Crampton to Clarendon, private, Feb. 11, 18, 
1856, Clarendon papers. 

74 Epistolary comments on the American situation, numerous and lengthy and based 
on the private reports from Crampton, are to be found in the Clarendon papers. See 
also Van Alstyne, “Anglo-American relations, 1853-1857,’ pp. 497-98, and “Great 
Britain, the United States, and Hawaiian independence, 1850-1855,” p. 21. 
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and spring of 1855-56, excited the least apprehension of any of 
the several causes of dissension between the two countries.” 
The present writer is unable to find any evidence whatever to 
support the prevailing theory that the expulsion of Crampton 
was the weapon which forced Great Britain to reconsider the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The decision to reconsider the treaty, 
and the steps thereto, had been taken definitely two years 
earlier, as we shall see. 

The expulsion of Crampton, to which the enlistment contro- 
versy finally narrowed down, was anticipated six months before 
the event; and inasmuch as the purposes of the American 
government in so doing were divined, careful preparations were 
made to parry them. Pierce, it was seen, intended to dramatize 
the enlistment issue for the edification of the British public and 
so deftly to throw blame on the Palmerston ministry as to 
bring about its overthrow.” It was also foreseen that the spot- 
light would be thrown on Cental America. The new American 
minister, George M. Dallas, was very active in this respect; and 
the ubiquitous Squier, now a zealous promoter of a trans- 
Honduran railway scheme, was busy convincing English capi- 
talists of the wisdom of meeting the American demands.” 

The most determined enemies of Palmerston, notably 
Richard Cobden, were eager to capitalize upon the American 
issues in 1856. Cobden assaulted the ministry both in the com- 
mons and through the columns of his paper, the London 
Morning Star.** But the more judicious, including Gladstone, 
decided against making a party issue out of a question of foreign 
policy. Gladstone coyly turned down a proposal for a coalition 


% On the role of Crampton in the enlistment incident, see my “John F. Crampton, 
conspirator or dupe?” American historical review, XLI (1935-36), 492-502. It should 
be noted that all enlistment activities had terminated in August, 1855. The demand 
for Crampton’s recall was not made until Dec. 28, and his expulsion, five months later, 
was timed to coincide with the Democratic nominating convention at Cincinnati (Roy 


F. Nichols, Franklin Pierce [Philadelphia, 1931], p. 463). 
% Crampton to Clarendon, Jan. 27, 1856, Clarendon papers; Nichols, p. 463. 


™ Bulwer to Ponsonby, Apr. 13, 1856, Clarendon papers; George Mifflin Dallas, 
Letters from London (Philadelphia, 1869), pp. 15-24. 

% Parliamentary debates, 3d ser., CXL, 462-66; British Museum, Cobden papers, 
letters to Richard, 1855-56. 
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with Lord Derby, leader of the Conservatives.’® William Brown, 
influential member from Lancashire, who had been attracted to 
the Honduran railway project, persuaded the chambers of com- 
merce in his country not to hold public discussions on the 
American questions.*° But the decisive influence was a speech 
in the commons on June 15, 1856, by Russell, who was informed 
in advance of the ministry’s policies and able to frustrate the 
move of the radicals to make a party issue out of them.*! 

We are now ready for the main question: what decisions did 
British ministers reach in the face of the open issues raised by 
Buchanan in 1854? The manuscripts in the Clarendon papers 
testify to the earnest consultation that took place. That is the 
reason why, together with the precipitation of the Crimean War, 
four months were consumed in drafting a response. A note 
dated May 2, 1854, was a composite of the opinions of Bulwer, 
Russell, Aberdeen, Palmerston, Henry U. Addington, the per- 
manent undersecretary, and, of course, the foreign secretary 
himself.*? With the exception of Palmerston they all recognized 
certain weaknesses in the British case and considered the possi- 
ble alternatives of immediate concession or of offering arbitra- 
tion. Palmerston, supported by Aberdeen, stood out against 
making any immediate offer on the ground of inexpediency.** 

The effect of this temporizing was to draw a second, more 
temperate, note from Buchanan, dated July 22, 1854. This note 
came within an ace of winning everything that even Buchanan 
could hope for: a sweeping concession to the American point of 
view even with reference to the Mosquito title question. The 
Bay Islands were to be turned over to Honduras, and the 
boundaries of Belize restricted to their original treaty limits. 


79 British Museum, Gladstone papers, Gladstone to Heathcote, June 8, 1856. 

80 Brown to Clarendon, Apr. 25, 1856, Clarendon papers. 

81 Clarendon to Russell, June 15 and 17, 1856, G. & D. 22/13; Parl. debates, 3d 
ser., CXLII, 1499-1513. 

The British note is in Accounts and papers, 1856, Vol. LX, “Correspondence 
respecting Central America,” pp. 266-76. 

83 Bulwer to Clarendon, Jan. 24 and March, 1854; Addington to Clarendon, Mar. 5,; 
Russell to Clarendon, Apr. 14 and 24; Aberdeen to Clarendon, Apr. 17; Palmerston 
to Clarendon, Apr. 17; Palmerston to Clarendon, Apr. 22, Clarendon papers. Also 
Clarendon to Russell, Apr. 23, G. & D. 22/11. 
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This broad surrender was in the form of a memorandum, in 
Lord Clarendon’s own handwriting. The significant thing about 
it is that he wrote it sometime between July 22 and the time 
when news of Hollins’ vicious attack on Greytown reached 
London. Whether immediate delivery of the memorandum was 
intended but prevented by this new turn of affairs, or whether it 
was written simply for future reference, the documents do not 
reveal. Quite probably, however, it was intended for immediate 
use. Faced with the Crimean War, the British may well have 
decided to resign their role in Central America. But the Hollins 
aggression was interpreted as a wantom and deliberate threat, 
and the memorandum was pigeonholed accordingly.** 

In November Russell, tormented by the shadow of war with 
the United States, exerted himself to have the terms of the 
Clarendon memorandum carried to Washington by a special 
emissary. The proposal was vetoed decisively by Aberdeen, who 
insisted that, for the moment, a temporizing policy was essen- 
tial. But in the following January an attempt was made, 
through Crampton, to open negotiations directly with President 
Pierce on the basis of arbitration. The only response of the ad- 
ministration was indefinite, Marcy privately telling the British 
minister that “delicacy about Buchanan” was the real obstacle. 
To what extent the relationship between Marcy and his elusive 
minister in London helped to tangle the skein it is impossible to 
judge fairly. But Crampton’s private letters are explicit on the 
ill feeling that existed between the two and on their mutual de- 
sire, once they had failed to impress a Monroe Doctrine charac- 
ter on the treaty, to carry the arguments along with Great 
Britain without reaching a solution. On one occasion Marcy 
explained to Crampton that Buchanan was “sometimes all easi- 
ness and confidence and friendliness, and then again all of a 
sudden. . . . as captious and jealous as can be.’’** The secretary 
admitted that his communications to the British government 


84 The Clarendon memorandum is printed in full in my “Anglo-American relations, 
1853-1857,” pp. 496-97. 


% Russell to Clarendon, Nov. 4, 1854, Clarendon papers; Van Alstyne, ‘“‘Anglo- 
American relations, 1853-1857,”” p. 498. 


% Crampton to Clarendon, Nov. 18, 1854, Clarendon papers. 
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were “long historical and argumentative notes,” calculated to 
“‘drag the case out as long as that of Jarndyce and Jarndyce,” 
but displayed an equal reluctance to deal with the case himself. 
Buchanan was very angry, according to Marcy, that his notes 
had not been published in the United States; “‘but .... he, 
Mr. Marcy is determined not to lay them before Congress while 
the question is under negotiation.’’*’ Clearly the British cabinet 
was ready for serious negotiation on several occasions. The real 
obstacle to a settlement lay in the political exigencies of the 
American administration. Having taken an extreme stand, it 
appears to have been afraid to grapple with the problem. 
Crampton seems to have diagnosed the situation correctly in a 
remark to the effect that the administration “wanted to keep 
the question in the state of an open sore till the nominating 
conventions. .. . 

This suspicion is borne out by the course of events. Marcy 
could hardly have escaped a knowledge of what the British 
were willing to do, and consequently he must have been reason- 
able sure of their acceptance of the propositions he dispatched 
to London on May 24, 1856. His note was a considerable re- 
cession from the original Democratic position: it invited the 
British to join in implementing the treaty on the basis of with- 
drawal from the Bay Islands and of delimitation of the Mos- 
quito and Belize boundaries. It said nothing about complete 
withdrawal, and it implied a willingness to resume the partner- 
ship. But the most interesting thing about this note is its date: 
it was dispatched simultaneously with another note on the dis- 
missal of Crampton. The Democratic convention was informed 
by telegraph of the latter, but all information about the Central 
American proposals was sedulously suppressed.*® The partisan 
value of the controversy had been exhausted. 

57 Ihid., Jan. 15 and 28, 1855. 

88 Jbid., Mar. 3, 1856. Some writers blame Crampton, accusing him of failure to 
convey the arbitration proposal to Marcy. This is wrong, for he explicitly states that 
he discussed the matter freely with both the administration and leading senators. It 
seems certain that the administration did not wish to hear officially of an arbitration 
proposal only because it did not want to be embarrassed at the time by answering it. 


8® Nichols, p. 463. The Marcy note is printed in Accounts and papers, 1856, Vol. LX 
‘Further correspondence with the United States respecting Central America,” pp. 1-7. 
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In such circumstances it was an easy matter to reach an 
agreement. The Dallas-Clarendon convention of October 17, 
1856, was the consequence. It took in the whole question. 
Belize was to be bounded definitely, and the Bay Islands made a 
Free Territory under Honduras. As for Mosquito, the main 
principles of the Webster-Crampton agreement were followed: 
compensation and guarantees of autonomy for the Indians to 
be exacted from Nicaragua, which was to be responsible jointly 
to the United States and Great Britain. The contrast lay in the 
express recognition which the two countries now gave to the 
sovereign rights of Nicaragua over the entire Mosquito area 
north of the San Juan River. 

In one respect the Dallas-Clarendon convention was a very 
remarkable document. Like the Webster-Crampton agreement, 
it confirmed the partnership idea underlying the original treaty. 
This is in marked contrast to the attitude the Pierce administra- 
tion had assumed in 1853. The convention was accepted by the 
senate with certain amendments, chief among which was a 
statement substituting the simple sovereignty of Honduras 
over the Bay Islands for the status of Free Territory specified 
in the original convention.*® By rejecting the substitution the 
British stupidly blundered into an additional three years of 


uncertainty. 


Two factors conditioned the prolongation of the diplomatic 
imbroglio between the two countries until 1860. One was the 
renewal of filibustering inroads along the Central American 
coast,*"' and the other was the uncertainty which faced the 
British foreign office with reference to the ultimate intentions 
of the Buchanan administration. Buchanan’s aversion for the 
treaty was appreciated, and the foreign office acted on the as- 
sumption not only that he aimed to extract the territorial con- 
cessions in Central America from Great Britain but that he was 
maneuvering to rid the United States of the treaty itself.” 
Such an achievement would be immensely popular. The Ameri- 


% Text of the convention in Miller, V, 793-98. For an account of the negotiation see 
Williams, pp. 212-30. 

* Van Alstyne, “American filibustering and the British navy,” pp. 138-42. 

* Napier to Clarendon, private, June 23 and Nov. 30, 1857, Clarendon papers. 
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can public “all hate the treaty with one mind,” Lord Napier, 
Crampton’s successor, told Clarendon. 


Democrats and Republicans agree here when they agree on nothing else. 
Nay, the Republicans are the worst because they (represented by Seward) 
feel it necessary to repudiate the reputation of being partial to England. . . .* 


Serious deliberation occurred at this point as to just what the 
value of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was to England, and the 
question posed whether, circumstances being what they were, 
Great Britain should not assume the initiative in proposing its 
abrogation. In such an event the two countries would return to 
the status quo, and Great Britain could build up a strong 
counterweight against the United States by allying herself with 
Guatemala and Costa Rica. Bulwer had outlined such a course 
of action in 1854;°4 and Sir William Ouseley, who was selected 
in October, 1857, as special envoy to the Central American 
states, became a firm supporter of the idea. The latter saw no 
advantages for Great Britain in the treaty because American 
filibustering was voiding it in a practical sense, while Britain 
was relinquishing positions of value. Under an open system of 
rivalry between the two powers, Great Britain could convert 
the Bay Islands into a Caribbean Gibraltar, serving both as an 
outpost of defense of the British West Indies and as a protec- 
tion for the proposed trans-Honduran railway.® Ouseley had a 
strong confidence in the future value of Central America, a 
confidence which he appears to have derived directly from the 
persuasive Mr. Squier, still in England as a trans-Honduran 
railway promoter. That energetic romancer appears to have 
succeeded so far in his schemes as to have won a subscription 
from the substantial Lancashire merchant and member of 
parliament, William Brown.” 

Of greater insight than Sir William, and far more skeptical of 
the future prospects of Central America, was Lord Napier, the 
youthful successor of Crampton at the British legation in 

%3 Thid., Dec. 14, 1857. 

*¢ Van Alstyne, “Anglo-American relations, 1853-1857,”’ pp. 495-96. 

% Ouseley to Clarendon, Dec. 14, 1857, Jan. 22, 1858, Clarendon papers. 


% Ouseley to Shelburne, private, Oct. 31, 1857, F.O. 97/90; to Clarendon, No. 21, 
confidential, Feb. 12, and No. 23, Feb. 22, 1858, F.O. 15/98. 
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Washington. It was Napier who drove home the reasons why 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was of permanent and paramount 
value to British foreign policy. American colonization of the 
isthmus was inevitable, but American annexation was not, pro- 
vided the treaty could be kept. 

The English Race whether by direct movement from the Mother Country 
or by transmission through the United States will undoubtedly spread to the 
Central American Region, but under the provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty which can now be preserved by concessions insignificant if we turn 
from the past, and look to the future, that Region can never be annexed or 
associated to the North American Confederation, but will maintain a separate 
and neutral position so desirable if we regard the avenues which traverse it and 
untie the Oceans.” 


This coincided with Palmerston’s idea that the “Swarms” of 
American invaders could eventually be made “‘to separate from 
the Parent Hive.’’** 

In the second place, Napier was dubious of the possibility of 
retaining the principle of equality of right in the use of the trans- 
it, should the treaty be annulled and the region annexed to the 
United States. This was not a principle to be lightly sur- 
rendered in view of Great Britain’s growing interests in the 
Pacific.** Thirdly, a return to the status quo would ultimately 
lead to war. The retention by Great Britain of her existing 
holdings would leave a rankling, revengeful feeling which 
might break into flame when the British were embarrassed in 
Europe. It would be 
a favorite exercise for aspiring or declining politicians, .... a well of bitter 
waters at which a tottering Senator, an ambitious Minister, a weakened or 
defeated President may ever come to draw, for unhappily the old historical 
animosities of the American People are not yet run out, and the fountain of 
wrath is constantly replenished by the vulgar passions of the Irish or German 
Emigrants. 

It is not quite safe for Great Britain to keep an envenomed question open 
with the United States when we have on our hands a revolted tendency or an 
impaired alliance with the first Maritime Power in Europe. The simple 
abrogation of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty would not give us the security and 
tranquillity which we desire. The negotiation of a new Treaty by which that 


Napier to Clarendon, No. 90, June 7, 1857, F.O. 5/672. 
Van Alstyne, “Anglo-American relations, 1853-1857,”’ p. 499. 
% Napier to Malmesbury, No. 193, confidential, July 31, 1858, F.O. 5/693. 
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of 1850 should be superseded would be tedious difficult and of doubtful benefit 
to Great Britain. 


Thus the Clayton-Bulwer treaty could be made to serve 
three purposes: to protect the British West Indies against an 
encircling movement by the United States; to preserve for Great 
Britain her position as an American power; and to be a lasting 
instrument for peace between the two countries. When properly 
implemented, it would serve as a general security agreement 
affecting not only British possessions in the western hemi- 
sphere but also guaranteeing Britain against a general war with 
the United States in which she might be crippled in case of be- 
coming involved simultaneously in Europe. By a mere gesture 
of renunciation over territories whose value was practically nil, 
the United States “might be thoroughly conciliated and fixed 
in a position of cordial and benevolent neutrality.’ No mere 
agreement to respect the inviolability of the transit route could 
possibly be the equivalent of this great treaty. 

It was Lord Napier who put these thoughts into words in the 
year 1858. But if we seek for principles in the conduct of British 
policy toward the United States for some years previously, it is 
not difficult to discern the implications of Napier’s ideas func- 
tioning even before the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was conceived. 
They lay at the root of Lord Palmerston’s thought in January, 
1848, when he devised a scheme for a permanent Anglo-Ameri- 
can arbitration pact.’ Then, as well as ten years later, se- 
curity for British interests and the conciliation of the United 
States as a “benevolent neutral” were unquestionably in Lord 
Palmerston’s mind. For he not only endorsed Napier’s senti- 
ments; he added reasons of his own why the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty should be kept. He had no enthusiasm whatever for a 
return to the status quo in Central America, for he realized, bet- 
ter than any British statesman, the futility and virtual impossi- 
bility of winning the support of his own public in any struggle 

100 Napier to Malmesbury, No. 85, Apr. 12, 1858, F.O. 5/691. The reference to “the 


first Maritime Power in Europe”’ is, of course, France; and the occasion was undoubted- 
ly the incident of the Orsini bomb. 


101 Napier to Malmesbury, No. 193, July 31, 1858, F.O. 5/693. 
10 Van Alstyne, “Central American policy of Lord Palmerston,” pp. 358-59. 
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with the United States for mastery over that region.'** Peace 
and more intimate commercial relations with the United States 
were of the essence of British policy, and no one was more keenly 
aware of it than the veteran prime minister. For these benefits 
he paid down the principal sum in 1850 when, by the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, he substituted a general alliance and partner- 
ship with the United States as a joint ward over Central Ameri- 
can affairs for the old Canningite ideal of harnessing Latin 
America under British leadership. The relatively slight sacrifice 
which the Democratic administration demanded as a sort of a 
gratuity for remaining faithful to this partnership and for there- 
fore submerging the budding American ideology of supremacy 
in the western hemisphere was a secondary price which did not 
greatly disturb him. Belize, furthermore, remained unaffected 
and in 1860 was converted, without American protest, from a 
“settlement” into a colony. Thus Britain emerged rather well 
from her eight years of diplomatic sparring with the United 
States and scored a victory over the Monroe Doctrine at the 
same time. The treaty, and not the Doctrine, was patently the 
established rule of law in Central America. 

Beyond question, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty became a mas- 


103 Palmerston to Clarendon, July 7, Sept. 30, Dec. 15 and 22, 1857, Clarendon 
papers. 

The steps worked out by British diplomacy to make good the decision to keep the 
treaty are worth reviewing briefly. First, a formal offer of arbitration was made to the 
United States. Acceptance was not expected: the offer was intended deliberately as a 
gesture to satisfy the British publice—the Cobdenites in particular. Second, Sir William 
Ouseley was commissioned to make the necessary arrangements with the Central 
American states, and the American government was to be informed. But he was to 
execute his mission only after the British government felt confident that the Buchanan 
administration would keep the treaty, once the territorial concessions should be 
effectuated. It was this lack of assurance which caused the long delay in the Ouseley 
mission. Once it was secured and the filibustering adventures of William Walker 
brought to a timely end, treaties with Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Honduras were duly 
made, disposing of the Mosquito protectorate and the Bay Islands and delimiting the 
boundaries of the Belize Settlement. 

Clarendon to Napier, No. 308, Nov. 13, 1857, F.O. 5/699; Napier to Malmesbury, 
No. 342, confidential, Dec. 31, 1858, F.O. 5/695; Malmesbury to Napier, No. 23, Apr. 
8, 1858, F.O. 5/688. 

A general account of the Ouseley mission and of the treaties of 1859-60 may be 
found in Miller, V, 800-802. 
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ter-instrument of British diplomacy. It was the best insurance 
for peace in the western hemisphere that Great Britain could 
possibly have had. For it she sacrificed not one material in- 
terest, and she paid a price which was cheap in her own esti- 
mation to keep it. Alongside of this remarkable treaty, more- 
over, should be set the successful British diplomacy to maintain 
the independence of the Hawaiian Islands and the Canadian 
reciprocity treaty of 1854. The latter was not a mere com- 
mercial and fisheries agreement; in British eyes it was a charter 
against American annexationism.'"4 

On its part the United States could hardly be said to have 
been a satisfied partner at any time during the life of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty. It cabined our ambitions. Nevertheless, the 
legal rights which this country secured and the satisfaction it 
could feel at breaking up a possible British monopoly were no 
mean achievement. Peaceful admission to equal standing with 
Great Britain was a great asset; and, though the treaty hardly 
established an ideal relationship, in terms of exclusive national 
interest, it proved, nevertheless, to be a highly practical 
method of striking a balance between the interests of the two 
great powers of the western hemisphere. The study of the way 
in which it was launched and made effective affords a valuable 
lesson in international statecraft and is an impressive illustra- 
tion of a method by which international conflicts for power, 
prestige, and influence may be adjusted by peaceful means. 


Cuico STaTE COLLEGE 
CALIFORNIA 


104 On the Hawaiian matter see my “Great Britain, the United States, and Hawaiian 
independence, 1850-1855," pp. 23-24. The most recent account of the Canadian 
reciprocity treaty is in J. M. Callahan, American foreign policy in Canadian relations 
(New York, 1937), pp. 241-65. I could find no confirmation in Crampton’s private 
letters of the famous champagne story, so often repeated from Lawrence Oliphant’s 
reminiscences. But we need not strip the story of the reciprocity treaty of all its . 
humor. Congressmen consumed “‘segars’”’ and twenty-four bottles of pure brandy in a 
small room set aside for the purpose in the British legation! (Crampton to Clarendon, 
June 12, 1854, Clarendon papers). The abortive Cuban tripartite convention of 1852, 
by which Great Britain and France sought to enjoin the United States from forever 
annexing Cuba, is, of course, of the same piece as the other more successful contem- 

porary instances of an active British diplomacy. 
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‘en the Guizot papers at the chateau of Val Richer 


in Normandy are the following letters from Gladstone 
and a copy of Guizot’s reply to one of them.’ The 

seven Gladstone letters were lent to John Morley in 1901, as is 
attested by his note of thanks preserved with the correspond- 
ence; and in his biography of Gladstone he quotes a few pas- 
sages from them, which will be indicated below as they occur. 

An acquaintance between the two men began in London in 
1840, when Guizot was ambassador to England and Gladstone 
was emerging from his political apprenticeship—supporting the 
Government of Canada Bill, studying the sugar duties, and 
denouncing the “Opium War.’ Guizot returned to France in 
the autumn of the same year to become minister of foreign 
affairs at a critical and difficult juncture in the history of French 
diplomacy; and the two probably did not meet again until five 
years later, when Gladstone paused a moment in Paris on his 
way to Germany on private business. He had resigned the presi- 
dency of the board of trade early in the year (1845) but re- 
mained a loyal supporter of the Peel government, and wrote the 
first brief note of the following series as the bearer of a con- 
fidential message from the British foreign secretary. 

The second letter refers to the great parliamentary debate in 

! For access to the papers and for permission to publish these letters I am indebted to 
the kindness of the MM. Schlumberger and their sister Mme Doll, descendants of 
. Guizot and present owners of Val Richer. 

2“Such an odd party at Guizot’s,” wrote Gladstone to his wife in August, 1840: 
“Austin, radical lawyer; John Mill, radical reviewer; M. Gaskell, Monckton Milnes, 
Thirlwall, new Bishop of St. David’s, George Lewis, poor-law commissioner. Not very 
ill-mixed, however. The host is extremely nice’’ (Morley, Life of William Ewart Glad- 
stone [new ed.; New York, 1932], I, 229). “‘An odd party indeed,” is Morley’s comment, 
“it comprised four at least of the strongest heads in England, and two of the most 
illustrious names of all the century in Europe.” 
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June, 1850, shortly before the death of Peel, when Palmerston 
defended his intimidation of the Greek government in the Don 
Pacifico case against combined batteries of conservatives and 
radicals, including Graham, Stanley, Aberdeen, Peel himself, 
Cobden, Bright, Disraeli, and Gladstone; the last-named, to use 
his own words, on that occasion “first meddled in speech with 
foreign affairs.” To Guizot, who watched the English scene 
with keen interest, and who was, in fact, in England for a few 
days in the interval between the debate in the house of lords 
and that in the commons, such an onslaught could not be other 
than gratifying. 

A year later Gladstone meddled again in foreign affairs, not 
with speech but with his pen, and in a manner less pleasing to 
Guizot. The winter of 1850-51 Gladstone had spent in southern 
Italy for the sake of a daughter’s health. In Naples, as through- 
out the peninsula, reaction and conspiracy were in desperate 
struggle after the tragic events of 1848 and 1849. Through 
Lacaita, legal adviser to the English embassy at Naples, Glad- 
stone had become interested in the terrible plight of the political 
prisoners there, whom the panic-stricken and vindictive govern- 
ment had incarcerated by the thousands after the Austrian vic- 
tory of Novara had given Ferdinand courage to repudiate the 
constitutionalists. The most distinguished of the sufferers was 
Carlo Poerio, a militant constitutionalist, who had, for a few 
months in 1848, been minister of public education but who had 
soon resigned his portfolio to lead the parliamentary opposition 
to the swiftly developing reaction. Instead of diving into vol- 
canoes and exploring excavated cities, as Palmerston put it 
later, Gladstone sat through the trial of Poerio early in 1851 and 
seethed with indignation at the flagrant corruption of the judi- 
cial process therein displayed. He visited the foul dungeons and 
came away sick with horror and pity and consumed with a 
determination to do something about it. Returning to London 
late in February, he sought Lord Aberdeen’s advice as to what 
measures he might take. The older man was stirred by the re- 
port; but for all his humanity and love of justice, Aberdeen was 
deeply in sympathy with the fear of continental conservatives 
that:civilization was on the verge of an abyss, and was horrified 
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when Gladstone spoke of resorting to the press to arouse opinion 
against the reactionary Neapolitan government. He urged pa- 
tience until a quieter method could be tried, and agreed to make 
a private appeal to Prince Schwarzenberg to use his influence at 
Naples in behalf of the political prisoners. After long pondering 
of a memorandum which Gladstone supplied him, Aberdeen 
wrote to Schwarzenberg early in May. The Austrian minister 
delayed his reply for almost two months; and shortly before his 
letter reached London, Gladstone’s patience gave out and he 
sent his first “Letter to Aberdeen” to the press; then, a fort- 
night later, the second. The European sensation was tremen- 
dous: the reactionaries were furious, the moderate conserva- 
tives skeptical and troubled, the radicals jubilant. The Neapoli- 
tan government, which thought itself clement because it had 
not executed its enemies (Poerio was sentenced to twenty-four 
years in irons) was bitterly indignant. Lord Palmerston was not 
the man to miss an opportunity to discredit European con- 
servatism out of the mouth of an English Tory: he sent copies 
of the “Letters” to his agents everywhere on the continent, and 
lauded Gladstone in parliament. In short, as Aberdeen wrote 
ruefully to Princess Lieven, he scored a diplomatic triumph. 

A letter at Val Richer from Aberdeen to Guizot, dated April 
7, 1851, was entrusted to Gladstone to deliver, since he was 
making a trip to Paris; it was doubtless then that the con- 
versation took place between Guizot and the bearer to which 
the latter refers in his letter of August 27, here printed. As late 
as that date Gladstone cherished a hope that Guizot would, in 
some way, lend his name to the effort to arouse public opinion 
against the Neapolitan government. It is fairly safe to say that 
Guizot had listened with sympathy to his visitor’s account in 
April but with complete approval of Aberdeen’s cautious coun- 
sel as to procedure. 

The later letters of the series printed here need little com- 


* The “Letters to Aberdeen” are reprinted in Gladstone’s Gleanings of past years 
(London, 1879), Vol. IV. For slightly differing accounts of Aberdeen’s attitude and 
Gladstone’s procedure, see Morley, I, 389 ff., and Stanmore, The Earl of Aberdeen 
(London, 1893), pp. 203 ff. Stanmore prints a letter from Aberdeen to Mme de 
Lieven written soon after the publications. For a comment of Gladstone’s ten years 
later, see his letter to Stanmore in 1861 (Morley, II, 641-42). 
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ment. That of 1864 deals with a subject which both men always 
considered of especial significance—the history of Christianity 
and of the relations between church and state—although Glad- 
stone had been more steadily preoccupied with it, and his think- 
ing on it had yet to reach the stage where he could write, as he 
did a decade later, of the “possibly chilling shadow of national 
establishments of religion.”” When the Institute of France con- 
templated electing Gladstone to membership as foreign associ- 
ate, it was according to custom that the “candidate” should 
signify acceptance in advance of the “meditated honour.” In a 
certain awkwardness of phrasing (not, for that matter, of ex- 
tremely rare occurrence in Gladstone’s epistolary writing) the 
note of February, 1865, in response to Guizot’s invitation, sug- 
gests a slight embarrassment on the part of the honored one. 

In 1870 Guizot addressed a public plea to the prime minister 
of England in behalf of his unhappy country on the subject of 
Alsace-Lorraine, and Gladstone’s desire, overruled by his col- 
leagues, to protest against the seizure of the provinces is well- 
known; but if there was any exchange of private letters, the 
correspondence preserved at Val Richer shows no trace of it. 
The last of the packet, written, at one of the busiest periods of 
Gladstone’s laborious life, to the man of eighty-five years who 
had been in exile from office for almost a quarter-century and 
who had so recently walked through the valley of intense per- 
sonal anxiety and public grief, is full of kindness and must have 
given pleasure to its recipient. Rather oddly, it furnishes a foot- 
note to the first letter of twenty-seven years before. 


Rockrorp COLLEGE 


Hore, Mevrice 
ce 26 de Septembre 1845 

Mon cuer M. Guizor 

Arrivé de Londres dans ce moment, je vais partir d’ici pour Stras- 
bourg le plus tét qu’il m’est possible ce soir. C’est cela seulement qui 
pourra comme j’espére excuser mon audace, quand je vous prie, dans 
le cas que vous voudrez entamer le sujet de la lettre ci-jointe de 
Milord Aberdeen, d’avoir l’extréme bonté de nommer une heure pas 
plus tard que deux heures aprés midi a laquelle, s’il est possible, vous 
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me donneriez la permission de vous voir dans tel lieu que vous 
conviendra. 

Autrement, c’est a dire, si vous ne voulez pas, ou si vous aimez 
mieux de procéder par voie d’écriture directe, je n’ai aucune demande 


a faire. 
J’ai l’honneur de me souscrire 


Mon cher M. Guizot 
Votre trés respecteux & trés 
obéissant serviteur 


W. E. GuLapstone* 


AS. E. 
M. Guizot 
II 
6 CARLTON GARDENS 
LoNnDON 
July 13, 1850 


My pear M. Guizor 

I take the liberty of introducing to you by this note my old and 
esteemed friend Mr. C. A. Wood. He fills the office of a Commissioner 
of Emigration, to which he was appointed by Lord Stanley; and I may 
mention that he has another title which will commend him to your 
good will, in being the nephew of Lord Hardinge.’ Should you be able 
in any degree to cultivate his acquaintance, you will find him, I ven- 
ture to assure you, a most intelligent & a singularly estimable person. 

Through Lord Aberdeen I have had the high gratification of learn- 
ing that you approve of the sentiments which I made bold to express 
on the occasion of our late debate respecting foreign affairs. They 
were spoken with great sincerity; they were conformable I believe not 
only to the declared opinion of one of our Houses of Legislature but to 
the real, though undeclared and latent opinion of the other. The major- 
ity of the House of Commons, I am convinced, was with us in heart & 
in conviction: but fear of inconveniences attending the removal of a 
ministry which there is no regularly organised Opposition ready to 

‘ For the subject of the letter from the foreign secretary and for the conversation that 
afternoon at Passy, see the last letter of the series here presented. 


5 The distinguished soldier and administrator: secretary at war in 1828 and from 
1841 to 1844; chief secretary for Ireland in 1830 and from 1834 to 1835; governor-gen- 
eral of India, 1844-48; and commander-in-chief of the army, 1852-56. 
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succeed, carried the day, beyond all substantial doubt, against the 


merits of the particular question.® 
It remains to hope that the demonstration which has been made 
may not be without its effect upon the tone of Lord Palmerston’s 
future proceedings. 
I remain, my dear M. Guizot 
Very sincerely yours 
W. E. GLapstone 


I should take the liberty of sending you a copy of my speech if I knew 
of any mode in which I could do it without a charge on it much beyond 
its value. 


Ill 


HAGLey, STOURBRIDGE 
Aug. 27. 1851 
My pear M. Guizor 


I am very sorry to find your visit to London’ has been just too late 
for me: inasmuch as I should have been very glad while asking you to 
look at the accompanying Letters to Lord Aberdeen, to make fully 
known to you what had occurred in the way of private representation 
before I resorted to the Press. 

When I had the pleasure of seeing you some months ago in Paris, I 
stated to you, I believe, the general nature of the impressions I had 
received at Naples; I am still under the belief that the language of my 
published Letters, strong, & calculated at first to provoke incredulity 
as it is, does not go beyond, but rather as a whole falls within, what 
the case might have justified. 

The objections and replies so far as I know appear to proceed upon 
this general proposition: that all who object to the policy pursued at 
Naples must be republicans. 

To my mind there can be no such effective propagandists of re- 
publicanism, as those who first pursue this policy, and then defend it 
by such doctrine. Whatever be the dangers or faults of a republic, at 
any rate it is not an evil per se: while the Neapolitan policy is not an 


6 This sentence and the ensuing short paragraph are quoted by Morley (I, 371) with 
the substitution of the word “authoritative” for “substantial’’ in the phrase “‘sub- 
stantial doubt.” 

7 Guizot had just spent several days in England, where he had gone to see the exiled 
Orleans family and to attend the commemorative service in London for Louis Philippe 
on the first anniversary of his death, which had occurred on August 26, 1850. 
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evil only, but every evil imaginable; except disorder, and it is that too 
in the future tense. 

I earnestly hope that you will give a portion of your attention to this 
great subject; for I am sure you have it in your power to render great 
service to your fellow-creatures, both generally and with special refer- 
ence to the cause of order, in connection with it. 

I write on the eve of departure for my Father’s residence (Fasque, 
Fettercairn) in Scotland and I remain always my dear M. Guizot with 


much respect 


Sincerely yours 
W. E. GLapstoneE 


One line to say how sorry I was to see very little of M. Lemoinne.* He 
was so good as to come once to our house; & we then wholly lost sight 
of him from the unfortunate circumstance that at the address put 
upon his card we were told that he had gone away and they did not 
know where. I beg my compliments and apologies to him. 


IV 


Guizot to Gladstone 
Copie de la lettre a M. Gladstone® 


Vat Ricuer 10 Septembre 1851 
Mon cuer M. GLApsToNE 


J’ai été trés faché d’arriver 4 Londres trop tard pour vous voir. Je 
vous remercie d’avoir bien voulu penser 4 m’envoyer vos lettres sur 
Naples. Je ne les connaissais encore que par les journaux. Je viens de 
les lire avec un vif intérét, dans le repos de mon nid, au milieu de mes 


8 J. M. E. Lemoinne (1815-92), one of the most distinguished French journalists of 
the middle of the century. After a long connection with the Journal des Débats he 
became its editor-in-chief during the Second Empire; for a long time he continued to 
defend the Orleanist cause, but after 1870 he rallied to the republic. 


® Thus marked, this copy appears in the file of copies of Guizot’s letters to Aberdeen 
(Val Richer MSS, No. 90); the letter to Aberdeen of the same date contains the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“Pendant que j’étais naguére 4 Londres, M. Gladstone qui n’y était plus, m’a 
envoyé les lettres qu’il vous a adressées sur les affaires de Naples, et que je ne con- 
naissais encore que par les journaux. Je viens de les lire. I] m’est impossible de ne pas 
lui dire, en toute franchise, ce que je pense, non pas des faits que je ne suis pas en 
mesure de discuter, mais de la publication méme. Soyez assez bon pour lui faire par- 
venir ma lettre; je n’ai pas su lire l’adresse qu’il m’a indiquée dans la sienne. Et je 
vous envoie en méme temps copie de ce que je lui écris. Je tiens 4 ce que vous en ayiez 
connaissance. Je regrette vivement que M. Gladstone ait publié ces lettres et qu’elles 
vous soit adressées. Je regrette encore plus, s’il est possible, qu’il n’ait pas eu la patience 
d’attendre la réponse du Prince de Schwarzenberg. Et pour tout vous dire, je regrette 
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bois. Vous me permettez, j’en suis sur, de vous dire sincérement mon 
impression. Je regrette cette publication; elle ne fera pas, je le crains, 
le bien que vous voulez, et elle fera, je le crains aussi, le mal que vous 
ne voulez pas. Dans les Etats d’Italie, et A Naples en particulier, une 
lutte 4 mort est maintenant engagée entre les gouvernements et les 
révolutions. Non pas entre telle et telle forme de gouvernement, entre 
la Monarchie absolue et la Monarchie constitutionnelle, pas méme 
entre la Monarchie et la République, mais entre tout gouvernement 
établi et l’esprit révolutionnaire, aveugle, chimérique, insatiable, im- 
practicable. J’avais tenté pendant mon ministére de prévenir cette 
fatale alternative en amenant les gouvernements Italiens 4 faire eux- 
mémes, par degrés, par des voies réguliéres, et sans élever aucune 
question territoriale et Européenne, des réformes qui pussent satisfaire 
aux intéréts des masses et aux voeux des hommes éclairés. J’ai échoué 
dans cette tentative. La Révolution de Février a fait croire aux révolu- 
tionnaires Italiens qu’ils pouvait tout espérer, tout tenter; ils se sont 
livrés a tous les réves de leur imagination, 4 tous les emportements de 
leurs passions. Ils ont échoués a leur tour. Et il ne reste plus mainte- 
nant en Italie que les terreurs des gouvernements attaqués dans leur 
existence, et les fureurs des révolutionnaires vaincus, qui placent plus 
que jamais tout leur espoir dans le bouleversement et le chaos. Le Roi 
de Naples d’un cété, M. Mazzini de l’autre; voila ou en est I’Italie. 
Et, dans cette lutte désespérée, dés qu’on affaiblit, n’importe com- 
ment, l’un des combattants, on donne de la force a son adversaire, soit 
qu’on le veuille ou non. Je ne voudrais, 4 aucun prix, mon cher Mr. 
Gladstone, préter en Italie de la force aux révolutions contre les 
gouvernements, et entre le Roi et M. Mazzini, je n’hésite pas. Je suis 
convaincu que, si la question était posée dans votre esprit comme elle 
l’est dans le mien, vous n’hésiteriez pas davantage. Je ne suis pas en 
mesure de me former une opinion personnelle sur |’état intérieur du 
royaume de Naples, et je crois parfaitement a |’entiére et sérieuse 
bonne foi de vos assertions; mais ce que je ne puis en méme temps 
m’empécher de penser, c’est que si vous aviez regardé ]’état général de 
l’Italie comme aussi grave et aussi périlleuse qu’il me parait |’étre, vous 
vous seriez probablement abstenu de publier votre écrit. 


surtout, que lorsque vous avez vu qu'il ne voulait plus attendre, vous n’ayiez pas cru 
pouvoir lui retirer l’autorisation d’associer votre nom a sa publication. Vous avez pris, 
en écrivant au Prince de Schwarzenberg, le seul moyen efficace de faire porter reméde a 
ce que peut y avoir de vrai dans les assertions de M. Gladstone. C’est grand dommage 
qu'il ait détruit lui-méme, par sa precipitation, l’efficacité de ce moyen. Le bruit qu’il a 
fait ne le remplacera pas.” 


— 
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On m’assure que, peu de jours aprés qu’il est paru, est arrivée a 
Lord Aberdeen une lettre du prince de Schwarzenberg qui lui promet- 
tait de s’employer officieusement 4 Naples pour faire porter reméde 
aux abus que vous avez signalés. Si cela est, je regrette bien plus 
vivement encore que votre publication n’ait pas été un peu plus 
longtemps retardée. Vous auriez probablement atteint votre but 
d’humanité, et j’ai bien peur que le bruit qui a été fait a l'occasion de 
vos lettres ne soit maintenant un obstacle de plus pour l’atteindre. 

Je ne vous demande point pardon de tant de franchise, mon cher 
M. Gladstone; je suis sur que bien plutét vous ne me pardonnieriez 
pas de ne pas vous dire, dans un sujet si grave, tout ce que je pense. 

J’envoie cette lettre 4 Lord Aberdeen en le priant de vous la faire 
parvenir: car j’ai été assez maladroit pour ne pas savoir lire l’adresse 
que vous m’indiquiez en Ecosse. 

Tout a vous bien affectueusement 


GuIzoT 


V 


Fasqus, Ferrercairn, N.B. 
Sept. 19. 1851 
My pear M. Guizor 

You do me no more than justice in supposing that the frankness of 
your letter would be acceptable to me. I view it as the measure of the 
obligation you have conferred upon me by taking up your pen. A 
communication, couched in terms of reserve, would not only have 
shown your disapproval of my publication, but would have likewise 
shown your fear that I could not bear to hear the truth. By speaking 
so plainly, you have paid me a compliment, which, coming from you, I 
shall not forget. 

You have been correctly informed that, a few days after my letters 
appeared, Lord Aberdeen received a letter from Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, in which he promised to make representations to the Govern- 
ment of Naples, and expressed his hope of results favorable in my 
sense. But I think that, before my pamphlet saw the light, there was 
little or no reason to anticipate the arrival of any such letter. I had 
addressed Lord Aberdeen at the beginning of April. I published near 
the middle of July. The Prince must have heard from Lord Aberdeen 
before the middle of May. Considering his familiarity with Naples, 
considering Lord Aberdeen’s character & position, considering that 
my complaints mainly related to a mass of human affliction which was 
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in daily & hourly increase, I construed so long a delay, without even an 
acknowledgment of Lord Aberdeen’s communication, as so greatly 
weakening my hopes in that quarter that I should not have been 
justified in continuing to place any reliance there. 

But, while I had not seen anything from Vienna when I published, I 
had seen a dispatch from Fortunato. It contained a few, a very few, 
specific denials: & such of them as touched points on which I could 
judge at once, I knew to be false. It contained large general denials, to 
which I could attach no force whatever in opposition to evidence such 
as that on which I had proceeded. It did not hold out the smallest 
hope of amendment; but was content to brag of the feats achieved 
against revolution. Now your objection, I know, goes to the root, and 
lies against the publication altogether; but for me, for whom the ques- 
tion was one of time & circumstance, you will see that these things 
were most material. 

Further, I am bound to add, the letter of Prince Schwarzenberg was 
not, when at length it arrived, a satisfactory document. The sentence 
of which you had heard would have been satisfactory, had it stood 
alone, or been a fair sample of the whole; but it was not such. It was a 
letter fencing with the case; and had I been aware what it was to be, 
although I might through deference to Lord Aberdeen have further 
postponed publication, I should have done it with uneasy anticipa- 
tions & a doubtful mind. 

My earnest desire was, to avoid publicity. I did not at all expect, 
that the subject would be so generally discussed. I must add that, as 
regards my immediate object, the diminution of human suffering, I 
have hoped that it may in some degree be attained, as matters now 
stand.'° Of the political evils attending what has occurred I am aware, 
& I deeply deplore them; but the responsibility, I think, lies not with 
me, & before you judge where it lies, I wish at least you could have an 
opportunity to read the dispatch of Fortunato to Prince Castelcicala 
in June last, to which I have referred. 

Believe me, I look back with the utmost respect & sympathy upon 
your efforts to promote political improvement in Italy. But I cannot 
think you should acknowledge a total failure; while Piedmont is ma- 
turing her constitutional freedom under the test of experience; & while 
such numbers of the best and ablest Italians are avowedly in the same 


10Qn the contrary, the Neapolitan authorities seem to have retaliated by even 
greater harshness toward Poerio and his fellow-prisoners (Morley, I, 401; Stanmore, 
p. 205). Poerio was, however, released in 1859; he died in 1861 of disease contracted in 
prison. 
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sense. I know they do not, as I do, accept your condition “sans élever 
aucune question territoriale et Europénne”’: and I do not dissemble 
to myself the difficulty, which their opinion about independence places 
in the way of helping them. Yet I cannot overlook them as a party 
rational & sound in their domestic politics, nor think them incurable 
in their error, which is one too easily accounted for. 

It would indeed be with great misgivings that I could presume to 
differ from you upon points which, with our very different capacities, 
we had the opportunity of considering from the same point of view. 
But I really feel in regard to you, that you have not, as I have done, 
lived in and inhaled the atmosphere of Neapolitan atrocities. You 
have not as I have done felt the evidence flowing, nay, rushing in upon 
you hourly, clear as the light of day, that one was living in a land, 
where the Government was the Grand-Master of crime, the fountain- 
head of demoralisation & corruption for the people; on the one hand 
the cruel oppressor of subjects, on the other hand the deadliest foe to 
that fraternity of governments to which it belongs, because it exhibits 
governments as the plague of human society, & lays the foundation of 
republicanism, or of anarchy, with a breadth & solidity that mock the 
labours of Mazzini & his tribe. It was with these sentiments burned, 
as I may say, into my heart & understanding, that I sat down to write. 
And now I must add that the feelings, which have carried me so very 
far from King Ferdinand’s government, have brought me but little 
nearer to Mazzini. Morally, I may confess my opinion, that he stands 
higher & more pure than they do. But politically and socially, he is 
not only a destroyer, as he owns, in his first onset, but an apostle, 
which he does not own, nor think, of disorganisation & of irreligion in 
his final results. It is simply when I place him in juxtaposition with 
the system which now in Naples blasphemes the name of order & 
religion, that my horror & alarm at the opinions & tendencies he rep- 
resents can even for a moment abate. Yet for my part, I say, that if 
freedom were nothing but a mischievous chimera, & if humanity had 
no place in the circle of Christian ideas, I should still ery out, in the 
interests of order & conservation alone it is a duty to expose, to brand, 
& to hunt down the insane system that prevails at Naples, that insane 
system, of which the insanity is the lightest & most venial fault. 

And now I will release you from this wearisome vehemence of mine, 
with the renewed expression of my thanks, and with the hope that, as 
the subject of this correspondence stands, I believe, without precedent 
or rival, so I may never give you in any other matter occasion to repeat 
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the disapproval of my proceedings, which in the present instance you 
have so frankly and so very kindly expressed. 

I need hardly acquaint you that in the moment of my publication, I 
acted entirely apart from Lord Aberdeen. 


I remain, my dear M. Guizot 
Yours most sincerely & obliged 
W. E. GLapstonE 


I know not the post-town of your country residence: I therefore ad- 
dress to Paris. 


VI 


11 Caruton H. Terrace 
Jan. 21. 64 
My pear M. Guizor 


I have lately read some remarks of yours on the general character of 
the Church of England: remarks at once most kindly in their spirit, 
and likewise, if I may say so without presumption, full, in your usual 
manner, of profound historical appreciation. 

The interest you have evinced in that subject leads me to submit to 
you a copy of a tract in which I endeavored, some years back, to trace 
the outline of the Royal Supremacy, “according to reason, history, 
and the constitution.”""' But, of these three words, the principal stress, 
in my view, attached to the last. I do not think that a full treatment 
of the question can be had without considering fully the analogy in 
Tudor times between the position of the Sovereign towards the State, 
and his position towards the Church. And not in Tudor times exclu- 
sively: for in all times I apprehend the Sovereign has been with us the 
original fountain of all authority and of all jurisdictions, properly so- 
called. 

I do not know that we Englishmen have a right to consider the sub- 
ject as one entitled in itself to excite an interest in observers elsewhere. 
But the peculiar position of the Church of England in the Christian 
world, and its many-sided aspects, perhaps invest it with a title to con- 
sideration, which on its own account it could not claim. 

It is long since I wrote my own tract; it may contain matter, 
especially with regard to the then recent controversy, which I might 


" The church in its relations with the state was published in 1838. 
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desire to have stated in another form; but to the general argument I 
should adhere with confidence." 

What changes, my dear M. Guizot, have taken place since I last had 
the honour of addressing you; how busy Death has been, at least in 
my country, and among those together with whom I have trodden the 
thorny path of politics! The memory of Lord Aberdeen is fresh at least 
in some hearts and minds. It was but a few weeks ago that the Queen 
spoke of him to me, and called him emphatically “dear Lord Aber- 
deen.” 

Like other times, this age of ours has its sorrows and its joys. 
Among the latter is for me the growth, in which I constantly believe, 
of kindly intercourse and friendly feeling between the people of our 
two countries. France is indeed, as far as at present I can see, threat- 
ening to overtake, possibly after a time to outstrip us even in a career 
which we have thought specially our own, the career of (so to speak) 
massive industry. But God has made, for every purpose of good, room 
enough for us all; and, though I will not compete with her own chil- 
dren, I am sure no one not her child wishes her more cordially than I 
do the increase of every blessing which makes a nation great and good. 
Believe me 

My dear M. Guizot 
With much respect 
Sincerely yours 

W. E. GuLapsTonE 


VII 


11 CarLtton House TERRACE 
S.W. 
Feb. 21, 1865 
My pear M. Guizor 
I have received your very kind letter, and heard of the meditated 
honour which it mentions, with equal surprise and pleasure. 
Had I a vote, I could not conscientiously give it in my own favour. 


12 Acknowledging the receipt of the tract, and in reply to its argument, Guizot wrote, 
in a letter of February 9, 1864, as follows: “Like you, I could wish that the Anglican 
Church had more independence and self-government; but such as it is, and taking all its 
history into account, I believe that of all the Christian churches, it is that in which the 
spiritual régime is best reconciled with the political, and the rights of divine tradition 
with those of human liberty.’’ Morley thus translates the passage from the original 
letter at Hawarden (II, 538). 
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Since however it is a question not of voting or giving, but of accepting, 
I waive altogether the task of examining my own demerits, and hasten 
with much gratitude, but little self-denial, to assure you that I shall 
place myself in the hands of the Academy. I remain 


My dear M. Guizot 
Yours with much warmth and sincerity 
W. E. Guapstone"® 


11 CarLtton House TERRACE 
S.W. 
Jan. 15. 1872 


My pear M. Guizor 


I feel it no small honour to have received from yourself a copy of the 
Memoir of the Duc de Broglie," in which you have given to the world 
another proof, and I earnestly hope not the last, of the rare prolonga- 
tion of your powers in all their vigour beyond that time of life which 
for common and even for uncommon men is as the Psalmist tells us but 
labour and sorrow. 

Most vivid and most attractive is the portrait you have given of 
your distinguished friend. My only grievance as one of your readers is 


13 When the Academy voted, early in March, Gladstone was elected by 27 ballots 
out of 29; two votes were cast for John Stuart Mill. In his letter of formal acceptance 
addressed to Mignet, secretary of the Academy, Gladstone said that he could not but 
be aware of Mill’s superior claims (letter of Mar. 9, 1865, Morley, II, 220). 


4 Victor de Broglie (1785-1870), whose father was executed during the Terror, was 
influenced by his step-father, the radical Marquis d’Argenson, and by Mme de Stael, 
whose daughter he married in 1816. Their house in Paris was open to liberals of every 
shade during the Restoration, but Broglie came to be identified politically with the little 
group known as the “Doctrinaires.’’ He was a friend of Lansdowne and Brougham and 
caught from the latter an ardent interest in English jurisprudence. In 1830 he was a 
leading member of the first Orleanist cabinet; he held the portfolio of foreign affairs 
from October, 1832, to April, 1834, and from March, 1835, to February, 1836. Never 
ambitious, and always oversensitive to the slings and arrows of parliamentary politics, 
he went into permanent retirement in 1836, emerging only for a special mission to 
England—where he was highly regarded by the Whigs and moderate Tories—in 1845, 
and for a few months’ service as ambassador to the court of St. James’s in 1847-48. 
His purity of character, his humanity, and his disinterestedness were conspicuous and 
generally recognized by all parties. His intimate friendship with Guizot dated from the 
early years of the Restoration. At his death, Jan. 25, 1870, Guizot wrote to Mme de 
Witt: “Je perds mon plus ancien, mon meilleur, et mon plus rare ami.” 
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this: that you have awakened an appetite keener even than those 
which you have satisfied, by your reference to the inward history of 
his religious convictions, and your apparent promise, near the end of 
the book, to revert to that profoundly interesting theme. 

Parting from this subject let me say, my dear M. Guizot, that my 
thoughts are much and often with your country. The character of the 
statesmen, under whom I grew up, is a guarantee to you that these 
thoughts include no jot nor tittle of jealousy. They turn chiefly upon 
one desire. Viewing the many things that you have and that we have 
not, I desire for you the French one thing that we seem to have more 
than you, the faculty of stable political organization. May the AlI- 
mighty grant it you, and make the grant perpetual. I hope this does 
not look boastful, for I can truly say that in general modesty of the 
national kind is a virtue I do not find it difficult to practice, and which 
I am commonly censured for cultivating to excess. 

And now before I conclude let me acknowledge a debt to you. It is 
very unlikely that you should remember a visit I paid you, I think at 
Passy, in the autumn of 1845, with a message, rather than a mission, 
from Lord Aberdeen, about International Copyright. The Maynooth 
Act had just been passed." Its author I think meant it to be final. I 
had myself regarded it as seminal. And you in congratulating me upon 
it, as I well remember, said we should have the sympathies of Europe 
in the work of giving Ireland justice: a remark which evidently in- 
cluded more than the measure just passed; and which I ever after 
saved and pondered. It helped me on towards what has been since 
done."® 

And now let me again thank you and subscribe myself with warm 
respect and regard ever yours 


W. E. GLADSTONE 


18 The Peel ministry in 1845 countervailed its suppression of O’Connell’s agitation for 
repeal of the Act of Union by concessions in the way of assistance to Roman Catholic 
education in Ireland, notably by an increased grant to Maynooth College, an institution 
established in 1795 for the training of priests. The measure was bitterly opposed by 
many Protestants, and Gladstone himself resigned his presidency of the Board of Trade, 
feeling that he had in the past so conspicuously committed himself to exclusive Angli- 
canism that he could not conscientiously remain in the cabinet. He supported the 
measure, however, in the house of commons; and the episode proved a milestone in his 
political evolution. 


© This paragraph, except the first sentence, is quoted by Morley (II, 240). 


COMMUNICATION 


SIDNEY EDWARD MEZES AND “THE INQUIRY”! 


INGRAM BANDER 


N THE later phases of the Great War, groups of experts 
were organized in a number of belligerent states to prepare 
for the Peace Conference. The American group was known 

as “The Inquiry.” A short account of its work, written by its 
executive director, the late Sidney Edward Mezes, was pub- 
lished by E. M. House and Charles Seymour in What really 
happened at Paris;? and some of the reports drawn up by In- 
quiry men have since been published for their intrinsic interest. 
The writer has discovered in a storeroom of the City College 
(College of the City of New York), of which Mezes was presi- 
dent from 1914 to 1927, a file of Inquiry papers the most 
important of which constitute this selection, which may be of 


1 (The review article intended for this issue has been delayed through unexpected 
circumstances. In lieu of it we are glad to publish this communication concerning vast 
new possibilities of historical research. It relates to a representative selection of the 
Mezes papers made by Mr. Ingram Bander. Private access to a typescript copy in 390 
pages of these papers will be afforded to scholars properly qualified. Request for such 
access should be made to the American Documentation Institute, in care of the Offices 
of Science Service, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D.C., on the ADI’s Lease 
Application Form (free on request). If ADI accepts the application, it will rent to the 
applicant for a period of six months, or such shorter period as will meet the applicant’s 
needs, a microfilm copy made by the ADI’s nonprofit Bibliofilm Service (legible in full 
size on reading-machines now widely available). The rental of $2.00 (which represents 
the cost of making and furnishing the copy) must accompany the application. The 
microfilm copy remains the property of ADI and must be returned to it (postage pre- 
paid) at or before the expiration of the rental period. Such a copy will be leased solely 
as research material for the personal use of the scholar and must not be given or loaned 
to, deposited with, or placed at the disposal of, others, including libraries or other insti- 
tutions. Reproduction or copying in whole or in part in any form is prohibited. The 
scholar obtains no rights in the contents of the copy and must obtain the written per- 
mission of the persons and institutions having such rights before quoting, paraphrasing, 
or publishing such material, in whole or in part, in any form.—Eb.] 

2 New York, 1921. 
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use in rounding out the background picture of the Paris Peace 
Conference. 

Consisting of letters to and from Mezes, his brother-in-law 
the late Colonel Edward M. House, and numerous other per- 
sons, together with miscellaneous papers and reports (some in 
original and others in copied form), the selection affords a 
living day-to-day record of the inner workings of an aggrega- 
tion of the prominent scholars of two decades ago. One notes 
with interest the secrecy in which the Inquiry’s operations were 
shrouded, the care with which both prospective and working 
personnel were scrutinized for “pro-German” sympathies, and 
the penury which required the wheedling from various universi- 
ties of desired men on paid leaves to save the government the 
cost of their salaries (and which even made it necessary for 
David Hunter Miller to lend his Encyclopedia Britannica to 
the Inquiry). A certain unconscious humor arises from these 
documents, with their naively serious concern with the prob- 
lems of changing a world. Thus, Samuel G. Blythe could write 
that he had, 
after due study, eliminated any possibility of governing China either 
by (a) a protectorate, or direct control of Japan and (b) by a multi- 
party arrangement. .... Therefore, I have, after much consultation 
with men of knowledge of China, determined on an outline for a 
government of China that, in my opinion, will work. 


President James of the University of Illinois, assigned to the 
study of German political institutions, wrote Mezes, en route 
to Washington: 

Had a wreck on the way and all writing facilities are out of com- 
mission. I do not see how we can amend the German Federal Con- 
stitution in the direction of democracy unless we amend the Prussian 
constitution too. .... Kindly excuse the paper and pencil. Am writ- 
ing on my knees. 


On November 10, 1918, James wrote: 


.... enclosing my suggestions as to a modification of the German 
constitution. I see they have already adopted some of them. I wish 
they would call me to advise them as to specific changes and language; 
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but three days later: 


I sent you a ms. the other day relating to proposed changes in the 
Constitution of Germany. As Napoleon said about the map of 
Europe—“‘fold it up and lay it away. It will not be wanted now.” 


It was against this dynamic of time that the Inquiry pundits 
pursued their studies. The immediate results can be seen in 
some of the outlines, boundary proposals, and reports included 
in the present film. The more lasting results are contained in 
some (too few, alas!) of the terms of the peace treaties, for it 
was from the Inquiry that the technical staff of the American 
delegation to Paris was largely drawn (the actual process being 
visible in these documents). Among the more important of 
these papers may be mentioned that of George Louis Beer, 
which includes the earliest traceable use of the word “mandate”’ 
in the later peace-treaty sense and which will be of interest to 
students of the history of the mandate idea. But in addition to 
matters of direct Inquiry or Peace Conference importance the 
Mezes papers, which are to some extent House papers, include 
numerous personal and political asides. Colonel House’s inter- 
cession is invoked in the attempt to secure a private contract 
with Bethlehem Steel, as “the Government is so closely af- 
filiated now with the Bethlehem Steel Corporation.” Sugges- 
tions are offered for the overthrow of various foreign regimes 
by means of propaganda inspired from the United States. The 
Intercollegiate socialist review is saved from the postal ban by 
Mezes’ testimony that its editors 
are endeavoring, by means of this magazine, which reaches many 
young college men and women, to prevent them from being influenced 
by the socialists under the leadership of Morris Hillquit, and to bring 
them into an understanding of and sympathy with our aims in the 
war. 


The state department’s solicitor reports (December 7, 1917): 


I have had to spend my whole time upon negotiating conscription 
agreements with the Allies, and upon the preparation of material in 
regards to the possibility of declaring war against Austria-Hungary. 
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Throughout these papers looms the person of Colonel House. 
In an outline of Inquiry personnel he heads the list in a special, 
underlined position of majestic anonymity: “The Chief,” who 
“reserves right, for himself and his representatives, to deter- 
mine and alter policy, arrangements and personnel, but is act- 
ing through an Executive and Advisory Committee” (of which 
Mezes is listed as ““Chairman and General Manager’’). Writing 
from Paris, Captain Walter Lippmann reports that the Colonel’s 


position is that of the Human Intercessor, the Comforter, the Virgin 
Mary. To him the weak, even in principle, can go and be listened to 
kindly, and his advice is sought because it is believed to be a little 
nearer this world than the President’s and a good deal nearer heaven 
than Lloyd George or Sonnino. 


The entire collection has been deposited in the library of 
Columbia University, forming an addition to the several In- 
quiry collections now to be found in various university and 
society libraries. About one-fourth of the whole file, comprising 
all important materials, has been chosen and arranged by the 
writer to constitute the selection referred to in the editor’s note 
above (n. 1). 


Crry or New York 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The gateway to history. By ALLAN Nevins. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. 

Pp. 412. $3.00. 

How many of our guild have struggled in vain to wrest the secret of history 
from the brilliant sophistry of Hegel, or the ingenious paradoxes of Spengler, 
or the vague mysticism of Croce, or the knotty nonsense of Toynbee, or the 
dull teleology of Taylor, or, in short, from any one of the hundred pseudo- 
philosophers who taik of culture patterns, historism, morphology, expression- 
ism, and such stuff? How many have conscientiously worked through the 
treatises of Bernheim and Keyser and Otto Bauer and Kende and Langlois- 
Seignobos with the feeling that they were getting something of value, indeed, 
but getting it at an excessive overhead (or, rather, innerhead) cost? How 
many have delighted in the excellent essays on some phase of historical 
method by Allan Johnson or Crump without finding in them enough body to 
carry their flavor? Let all such rejoice in the publication of a work that is 
sensible, comprehensive, scholarly, and, above all, engaging and pleasant to 
read. As a boy, Allen Nevins had the good luck to read the great historians in 
his father’s library; later, as a journalist, he found the value of history in ex- 
plaining current events; finally, as a distinguished writer and teacher, he has 
learned the secret of historical composition and become familiar with the 
problems to be mastered by the apprentices. 

In rapid and sparkling style he exhibits the essential facts and principles 
of research, the sources of information, the ways of testing evidence, famous 
forgeries and misinterpretations, and the relation of history to ideas, to 
sociology, to geography, and to literature. The chief merit of a work that 
has many merits is that it simplifies, without slighting, every important de- 
partment of its field of reference. Without dropping into a heavy, technical 
jargon, it expounds all the problems that arise. 

What gives the book its vitality and charm is the author’s ability to illus- 
trate his material from the treasures of an immense reading and retentive 
memory. On every page he finds some apt image or anecdote or precept 
drawn from the whole panel of historical writers from Herodotus to his own 
day. It is pardonable, because it is inevitable, that, in treating such a vast 
subject he occasionally falls into some slight error. He misrepresents Speng- 
ler’s theory (p. 240) by calling it “‘interpretation of history as a recurring 
cycle.” He repeats the old fable that Wolf’s Prolegomena to Homer (({1795), 
p. 273) started the theory of a composite Iliad, though it has been conclusively 
shown that Wolf did no more than plagiarize a work of D’Aubignac (1715). 
Nor does his account of the problem of the Synoptic Gospels do justice to the 
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complexity of the puzzle and to the variety and uncertainty of the many solu- 
tions offered. Doubtless, many readers will wish to amend this or that state- 
ment or to qualify some too sweeping criticism. But all can profit by and 
enjoy the new introduction to their science. The Propylaea is not the Acropo- 
lis, nor the Are de Triomphe, Paris. There may be no royal road to geometry, 


but there is now a princely portal to history. 
PRESERVED SMITH 


Cornell University 


A history of historical writing. By Harry Etmer Barnes. Norman, Okla.: 

University of Oklahoma Press, 1937. Pp. 434. $3.50. 

In so over-written a field as historiography there is a permanent need for a 
summary, an orientation, a what-have-we-done and where-are-we-going sort 
of book. Such a book is a necessity both for mature scholars who are im- 
mersed in their specialties and for bewildered students seeking for a lodestar in 
a Wissenschaft that is as old as recorded history and whose printed output is, 
alas, unmanageable in one lifetime. Unfortunately, the historical profession 
has so far failed to provide its neophytes with any genuinely philosophical 
orientation, and as a result novices tend to become specialists and specialists, 
pedants. Then there arises the cry: ““What’s wrong with history?” 

Mr. Barnes has made an attempt at such a book. He should be praised for 
his awareness of the complexities of the social studies and for his methodical- 
ness in compiling thousands of names and titles (the index lists around 
three thousand). Within a compass of 402 pages Mr. Barnes has brought to- 
gether as many names and titles, in fact, as could possibly be packed into 402 
pages. He has omitted few well-known authors and has found space even for 
those who need not be remembered. The thoroughness of the compilation is 
admirable. More than that, Mr. Barnes has actually made an effort at inter- 
pretation (see chap. i, ‘““The origins of historical writing,”’ which is excellent 
scholarly popularization) and has tried to reach some kind of conclusion. His 
conclusion, as one would expect from the author of The new history and the 
social studies, is an advocacy of the New History which, as students of his- 
toriography will recall, was Old History before the Great War. Much can be 
said for the New History (wretched phrase!), but Mr. Barnes has said it all 
before. 

His present book is not Mr. Barnes’s best. Its chief and possibly fatal weak- 
ness lies in a dogma and a confusion. The dogma is that history is a science or 
should be a science; the confusion lies in the author’s unconscious assumption 
(consciously he knows better, of course) that a piling-up of facts and figures 
makes a science—the higher the pile, the deeper the science. At least such is 
the impression one gets from A history of historical writing. 

Pages after pages present the unbeautiful picture of slag heaps. One is ap- 
palled at this interminable parade of wooden names and meaningless titles. 
After several pages one begins to feel as weary as if one had been compelled to 
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read out loud thousands of library catalogue cards. Here are a few typical 
examples: 

Some of the best products of critical German historiography are to be found in the 
works of Emil Schurer, Paul Wernle, K. H. von Weizsaecker, Eduard Meyer and Ernst 
von Dobschuetz on Christian origins; of Kar] Hase on the whole history of the Christian 
Church; of Paul Hinschius, Aemilius Richter and Rudolph Sohm on canon law; in 
Wilhelm Moeller’s general history of the Church; in Albert Hauck’s history of the Ger- 
man Church; in the labors of Carl von Hefele and Joseph Hergenroether on the councils; 
in Ludwig von Pastor’s history of the popes of the Renaissance; in Julius Koestlin’s 
writings on Luther and his era; Friedrich Nippold’s history of the papacy in modern 
times; Adolph Harnack’s monumental history of Christian dogma... . . 


If the reader is not yet tired, he can continue: 

Louis Delaporte has written a good survey of Mesopotamian civilization. Jacques 
De Morgan discovered the famous Code of Hammurabi. Georges Perrot and Charles 
Chipiez have compiled the outstanding history of ancient art. Paul Giraud, the favorite 
pupil of Fustel de Coulanges, devoted himself to both Greek and Roman history. There 
are also the admirable works of Gustave Glotz on Cretan civilization. ... . Auguste 
Bouché-Leclercq is a master of the Hellenistic period. Cavignac has written exten- 
sively on Greek economic history, and Alfred and Maurice Croiset are established as 
leaders in the history of Greek thought and literature. Victor Duruy wrote the first 
general histories of Greece and Rome. ... . Gustave Bloch, Léon Homo and Joseph 
Declareuil have treated ...., and Victor Chapot has surveyed. ... . Paul Louis and 
Jules Toutain are authors... . . Rene Cagnet and Victor are leaders. . . . . 


There are scores of pages of this sort of thing, where the harassed adjective 
does the duty for thinking. 

Somewhere in the book Mr. Barnes expresses scorn for literary historians. 
He does not think that good writing is sufficient to make good history, which 
may or may not be true; but there can be no doubt that bad writing is not 
enough to make a historian. Mr. Barnes has used adjectives without regard 
for the reader’s endurance. His adjectives run wildly anywhere from 20 to 30 
per page. On page 74, for example, 26 adjectives jostle one another. Among 
them are: “‘major,” “‘important”’ (this is the most popular word in the book), 
“‘prolix,” “‘rhetorical,” “‘prejudiced,” ‘‘well informed,” “honest,” “‘invalu- 
able,” ‘‘weak,” “reliable,” ‘‘inaccurate,” “‘notorious,” “‘famous,” “‘general,” 
“‘voluminous,” “‘worthless,” “‘valuable” (perhaps the second most popular 
word in the book), ‘‘popular,”’ “good,” “‘most important,” “‘able,” and, of 
course, “‘careless.”” Page 75 marshals 30 adjectives, with “‘important” and 
“‘best”’ ahead of the column and with such humble stragglers as ‘‘diligent,” 
“egotistical,” “‘partisan,”’ “‘concise,” ‘“eloquent,” “‘vivid,” “‘cautious,”’ ““mod- 
est,” “notable,” and ‘“‘admirable’”’ limping all over the page like Heine’s 
grenadiers. Page 111 contains a paragraph with 13 full-fledged adjectives, 
which may well be a record. 

A book on historiography would be useful if, after listing some of the work- 
ers in a given field, the writer concentrated on a dominant idea and/or per- 
sonality and elucidated the thought in detail; everything else would then fall 
into its proper place, like a constellation. Mr. Barnes was so absorbed in his 
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collection of names and titles that he had no time to look into their contents. 
Take, for example, his treatment of Professor Frederick J. Teggart, whom Mr. 
Barnes describes as “‘unquestionably the foremost writer in this country, if 
not in the world, on the theoretical basis of the new history as a science.” Now 
this is well and good, and the reader’s curiosity is aroused. What did this 
world-authority have to say? The index shows that Professor Teggart is men- 


tioned seven more times in the book—but not a word about the ideas of one, 


whom the author regards as a world-thinker! 

In conclusion, it should be said that Mr. Barnes has made a noteworthy 
effort. That he has failed to produce a really useful or readable book should 
not discourage others. One hopes that someone else, equipped with a phil- 
osophic mind and an interest in the manipulation of language, together with 
Mr. Barnes’s bibliographic thoroughness, will undertake the task. So far, no 
scholar as yet appeared on the scene giving any evidence either of intention or 
of execution. If there is such a one, he should take to heart the wise saying of 
Harry Elmer Barnes (p. 387): ‘“‘Nor can one hope to prepare for the task of 
the historian merely through antiquarian research or by the acquisition of a 


vast body of conventional historical facts.” 
S. K. Papover 
Washington, D.C. 


The rise of European civilization. By Cuar.es Seicnosos. Translated by 
CATHERINE ALISON Puitiips. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1938. Pp. xi+ 
436. $4.50. 


With all the verve of youth, the veteran Charles Seignobos continues to 
“‘make history,” for the Rise of European civilization, here presented in excel- 
lent translation and beautiful format, is, in all respects, as well for its great 
virtues as for its faults, a notable achievement. Having devoted sixty years 
to penetrating study of the human scene in Europe, this illustrious student 
sets himself a formidable task. Centering attention chiefly on the masses of 
the people and with particular respect ‘‘to political events and systems, to 
wars, revolutions, and the acts of governments,” he will present in simple, 
clear manner and very small compass “‘a general picture of the past of Eu- 
rope” —‘‘the comparative history of all the peoples of Europe from the earliest 
times to the present day,” signalizing “‘a few general features of resemblance 
from the enormous mass of knowledge accumulated . . . . by specialists’’ and 
discovering how these arose. He will “‘embrace the whole range of a people’s 
different activities: its means of existence, economic labour, customs, law, 
political system, religion, sciences, literature, and arts.”” Particularly he will 
attempt “‘to make actions intelligible by indicating their causes” (pp. vii-— 
ix). Truly a Gargantuan objective, a majestic concept from the dreamworld, 
were M. Seignobos not one of the greatest living historians. 

And what of the book? Let it be said at once that, in all probability, no 
better work of this character is likely to appear soon—scope, length, objective, 
all considered. It contains the distilled learning of a long and fruitful scholarly 
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career so succinctly mustered that many of its pages fairly crackle. But when 
such extraordinary distinction is noted, it must likewise be observed that 
even this work from the hand of such a master carries, perforce, in our opinion, 
serious defects. 

For instance, it sags heavily at times, for lack of vital human juice. One 
glimpses only the ossified tracks of humans, never the humans. Again, despite 
the professed determination to interpret, almost every page suggests many 
more annoying queries than it satisfies; and too frequently important de- 
velopments are noted exactly as though they were natural phenomena, like 
second teeth or adolescence. Thus, for example, from a political section: 
“‘Before the accumulation of the enormous domain of the House of Austria was 
complete, the kings of France had started on their Italian wars ....” (p. 
230). This is done so often and so casually that, in bewilderment, one gropes, 
mostly in vain, for values, in this arbitrary categorizing to dress out a window 
—economic, political, intellectual, or other, as the case may be. 

As serious as this procedure is the oversimplification of activities of 
transcendent importance, such as the great discoveries or the Protestant 
revolution. As regards the Reformation, does not the line of demarcation 
even, between ultimate Protestant and Catholic Europe, suggest that far 
subtler and more powerful forces were at play in that great upheaval than are — 
emphasized in this statement: The revolt was ‘“‘an act of desperation ... . 
[which] had not the slighest chance of success . . . . [save for the fact] that the 
sovereigns in a position to crush it, the Emperor and the King of France, were 
almost incessantly at war with each other and at odds with the Pope” (p. 
215 ff)? 

Finally, as in all works of this sort, summary views of some aspect of life 
appear frequently; and, while prefaced with generalizations which are some- 
times excellent, sometimes again they are too thin, and the illustrative data 
under them, often highly technical, are so skimpy as to be meaningless. Thus 
the Renaissance took place in England “‘with the plays of Shakespeare’’ (p. 
214), and in England drama “‘appealed to a mixed public of nobles and men of 
the people for whom Shakespeare wrote” (p. 263). Or worse: “‘A Frenchman, 
Descartes, discovered a new mathematical method based upon analysis” (p. 
262), and “‘Leibnitz, a German, completed the revolution in mathematics 
begun by Descartes by inventing the infinitesimal calculus” (p. 286). 

There are a few misstatements of fact, at least in the translation. The 
Golden Bull is dated 1356, not 1346 (p. 178), and Humanism certainly ap- 
peared in Italy before the fifteenth century (p. 214). In conclusion, in respect 
to its high objective, this sort of essay, despite its great value, appears to us 
still like a self-imposed labor of Sisyphus. But, likely enough, we do not have 
the type of mind to which this work is particularly addressed, viz., one 
“capable of taking an interest in the real character and sequence of historical 
facts” (p. ix). 

V. B. Jones 
University of Illinois 
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Building the British Empire. To the end of the first empire. By James TRUSLOW 
Apams. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. xvi+438. $3.50. 


Any book by Mr. Adams is of more than passing interest, for he has won, 
through several timely and well-written volumes, a place of unique influence 
in shaping the popular conception of American history. This latest of his 
works is important, therefore, if for no other reason than that it is likely to 
fix the view of British history held and acted upon by a large section of the 
American public. Despite the title, Mr. Adams is not chiefly concerned with 
the building of the British Empire, that is, with the problems of commercial 
expansion, colonization, and imperial administration. These matters are not 
overlooked but are allotted a surprisingly small space. Such bodies as the 
lords of trade and the board of trade go without mention, and only in the 
last chapter is he dealing at any one time with issues primarily imperial in 
character. Clearly, his purpose is not so much to describe the building of the 
empire as it is to explain the people who built it. In other words, the problem 
to which he has addressed himself is the age-old enigma of the English and 
their way, as a nation, of doing things. The story opens in the mists of pre- 
historic time and proceeds at a rate that is perhaps best indicated by noting 
that six of seventeen chapters carry the narrative to Henry VIII. 

In the opinion of one reader, at least, several Englishmen have done a bet- 
ter job of explaining the English than has Mr. Adams. There is more literary 
charm and stimulation in Trevelyan’s History of England, more suggestive 
material in Wingfield Stratford’s History of British civilization, and perhaps a 
more successful integration of internal and external phases of the story in 
Williamson’s Evolution of England. The distinctive feature of Mr. Adams’ 
book is that it represents an American’s impression and is written for the Amer- 
ican reader. As such, it is chiefly significant for the suggestion it conveys that, 
under existing conditions of domestic and international politics, the once pop- 
ular Whig interpretation of English history may well enjoy another term of 
popularity. A key to much of the book is found in the author’s intimation 
(p. 271) that modern efforts to re-write the story of the seventeenth century 
with more sympathy for the Stuarts reflects a waning faith “in popular as 
against personal rule.” This is not altogether fair to many scholarly studies; 
but it does quite honestly, as do other passages, proclaim the fact that Mr. 
Adams is on the side of parliament and the common law. It may be added 
that he is opposed not merely to the Stuarts but as well to certain features of 
the New Deal. It would be unfair to charge him with merely re-writing the 
Whig story. His materials are taken largely from up-to-date sources. But 
his conclusions would certainly do little violence to the convictions of his 


Whig predecessors. 
Wes ey FRANK CRAVEN 
New York University 


The rise of Puritanism. Or the way to the New Jerusalem as set forth in pulpit 
and press from: Thomas Cartwright to John Lilburne and John Milton, 1570- 
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1643. By Wit.1AM Hatter, professor of English in Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia University. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 
464. $4.50. 

Puritanism and liberty. Being the army debates (1647-9) from the Clarke Manu- 
scripts with supplementary documents. Selected and edited by A. S. P. 
Woopuouse. Foreword by A. D. Linpsay. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 
1938. Pp. 100+506. 188. 


The supreme court is not alone among supposedly cloistered bodies in 
somehow managing to follow the election returns. The world of scholarship is 
quick to reflect changes in the social and political climate of “‘real life.” As 
liberalism, once merely taken for granted by the man in the street, comes un- 
der heavier and heavier fire, scholars turn back to the period of its origins and 
apparently seek, by examining its origins, to determine its chances of sur- 
vival. This interest soon colors most research in the field. Where, for exam- 
ple, historians of Puritanism once treated it as a study in the rise of modern 
Protestant denominations and students of Puritan literature dealt with the 
peculiarities of verse structure or the effects of classical influence, they are 
now concerned with its social and political ideas. 

The works under review illustrate these two trends, for they are both his- 
torical treatments of Puritanism by scholars whose primary interest is in 
Milton. Professor Haller, who has already put out a three-volume edition of 
Tracts on liberty by way of elucidating Milton’s background, now presents us 
with a historical account of the development of Puritanism as seen in its pop- 
ular literature from 1570 to 1643. On the theory that Elizabeth and the early 
Stuart rulers so checked the political development of the movement in their 
time that it turned its energies to the field of personal religion, he expounds 
the practical Puritanism of the typical preachers of the period. In doing so, 
he makes use of a great deal of material—most of it now available in the Mc- 
Alpin Collection of Union Theological Seminary, New York City—which has 
long been in need of such an interpreter to call attention to its great impor- 
tance for a proper understanding of the development of Puritanism. Under 
his hand, men like Greenham and Dod, Henry Smith and Richard Rogers, 
Sibbes and Preston, assume something like their rightful proportions in the 
panorama of the time; for these preachers and their associates were the master 
propagandists who rooted Puritanism deep in the popular, or at least the 
bourgeois and yeoman, mind and so transformed it from a clerical controversy 
about ecclesiastical discipline and forms of worship to a revolutionary social 
force. Furthermore, in Haller’s work we have for the first time a satisfactory 
account of the early career of the great Leveler, John Lilburne, who has too 
often figured in history’s pages as an agitator without beginning or end of 
days. As we now see him enduring, without flinching, the indignity of being 
whipped through the streets of London at the cart’s tail, we can perhaps un- 
derstand a little more clearly the vehemence with which he later maintained 
his advanced democratic position. While the author’s treatment of most of 
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his themes tends to be discursive and descriptive rather than chronological or 
analytical, he has done us a very real service. 

At least as great a contribution has been made by Professor Woodhouse, 
of Toronto University, who has furnished us with a carefully edited version of 
the major debates in the Army Councils of 1647-49 as recorded in the Clarke 
papers. It is hard to overestimate the importance of this material, since it 
enables us to look behind the scenes during two important crises in the revolu- 
tionary movement. We see Cromwell and his son-in-law Ireton in October and 
November, 1647, arguing heatedly with the democratic Levelers over the con- 
stitution to be set up for the country which they were then dominating with 
the sword. A year later we find Independent Puritans of all shades of opinion 
grappling with the problem of religious toleration. Accordingly, these docu- 
ments not only make a useful companion volume to Haller’s but also throw 
further light on the subject of W. K. Jordan’s study of religious toleration. 

William Clarke, who first took down these debates, was assistant to the 
secretary of the Army Council and later secretary to General Monck. His 
complete papers were edited by the late Sir William Firth in four volumes for 
the Camden Society between 1891 and 1901. The first volume of that set, 
which contains the first and most important of these debates, has long been 
out of print. Furthermore, its text was a difficult one to use because the orig- 
inal shorthand notes appear to have elided a good many of the sentences, fre- 
quently leaving a succession of fragments almost impossible to interpret. 
Now the spelling and punctuation in the selected passages has been modern- 
ized and editorial insertions made in order to produce a readable text. Only 
those who have struggled with such documents can appreciate the courageous 
labor involved. The result certainly justifies the effort, for the reasoning can 
now be followed with a minimum of effort. Although occasional insertions 
might be questioned, they are all clearly indicated, so that the student is left 
in no doubt as to the form of the original passage, while the general reader 
does not lose the thread of the argument. As a further aid to the reader the 
editor has added to the two hundred pages of debates nearly three hundred of 
illustrative material. In this he reprints the documents referred to in the de- 
bates and a number of contemporary tracts which bear on the themes of 
those discussions. 

Preceding all this is a long introduction in which Mr. Woodhouse not only 
provides the historical setting for his documents but carefully analyzes the 
relationship between Puritanism and democratic ideas. In the earlier section 
he offers a much needed correction of Gardiner’s picture of Cromwell’s deal- 
ings with the Levelers. Here, instead of the sober statesman, we see the wea- 
seling politician seeking to overcome, by delay and endless discussion, argu- 
ments which he either cannot or does not choose to meet on their merits. 
In the remaining pages the editor gives a penetrating analysis of the relation- 
ship of Puritanism and democratic ideas which should take rank as a classic. 
He must have turned this problem over and over in his mind, for he considers 
it from many different angles. Yet he writes with great clarity and leaves the 
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reader in no doubt as to his conclusions. In brief, they are that, while in many 
of its phases Puritanism furnished the budding liberal movement with con- 
venient arguments, patterns of thought, and even habits, in other aspects 
Puritanism could equally well give aid and comfort to tendencies of the oppo- 
site sort. Specifically, the demand for reform often ran counter to the prin- 
ciple of the liberty of the Christian man. These stimulating and thoughtful 
pages will bear much reading and rereading. 

Thus, the Milton scholars, while doing their work in such a way as greatly 
to assist the historian, are also aware of current interests. When we read 
such passages as these in the Army debates, we are stirred to some recollection 
of the antiquity of the liberal ideal, of some of its original implications, and 
of the sacrifices which were made to bring it into existence: “If ever we had 
looked upon [considered] difficulties I do not know that ever we should have 
looked an enemy in the face”’ (p. 14). “I will never be destroyed till I cannot 
help myself” (p. 33). ‘’The poorest he that is in England hath a life to live, as 
the greatest he’’ (p. 53). ‘All government is in the free consent of the people’”’ 
(p. 66). ‘‘I am resolved to give my birthright to none” (p. 69). If the liberal 
ideal did not spring directly from Puritanism, it has a history of its own just 
as long and equally distinguished. Properly understood and intelligently 
championed, as Haller’s ‘‘spiritual brotherhood” of devoted ministers cham- 
pioned Puritanism, it should prove to have a vital force just as indomitably 


insistent and a moral fiber equally tough. 
M. M. Knapren 
University of Chicago 


The development of religious toleration in England from the convention of the 
Long Parliament to the Restoration (1640-1660). By W. K. Jorpan. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. 560. $5.00. 

This third volume of Dr. Jordan’s invaluable history of toleration in Eng- 
land from Elizabethan times was to have been the last. But the wealth of 
material in the years 1640-60 has constrained him to plan for a fourth, “which 
will examine the contributions of the laymen, the extremists and the Angli- 
cans” and will contain ‘‘an extended summary” of the whole work. This book 
consists of two historical sections, narrating relevant events under “Puritan 
(Presbyterian) dominance,” 1640-48, and under “‘sectarian dominance,” 
1648-60, and two sections on thought during the whole period, Puritan and 
‘“‘moderate sectarian.’’ The history centers first about uncompromising ex- 
clusive Presbyterianism, powerfully criticized by the Independents and finally 
defeated by the army and the sects. Since the publication of Dr. Jordan’s 
book a pertinent question about the meaning of “Presbyterian” in these times 
has been asked by J. H. Hexter, who in the American historical review for 
October, 1938, offered strong evidence that many supporters in parliament of 
positions called ‘‘Independent” were Presbyterians, i.e., officers and mem- 
bers of Presbyterian churches. On this showing the moderate Presbyterians of 
comprehensive spirit were more numerous than they have been thought or 
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than they are here represented. After 1648 interest soon centers about Crom- 
well’s policy. Dr. Jordan’s study of his attitude respecting toleration and his 
plan of “‘a tolerantly and comprehensively conceived national church’’—the 
best treatment we have of the subject—shows the Protector to have been con- 
sistently in advance of his times. 

Coming to thought, a reviewer likewise is embarrassed by wealth of mate- 
rial. Fear of sectarian license caused the majority of Presbyterians to reject 
toleration and liberty of conscience and to uphold the use of civil power against 
heresy, all in extreme forms. The moderate Presbyterians did not display 
genuine interest in religious liberty, except Baxter, who rose far above the 
rest. Down to 1649 the great work for toleration was done by the Independ- 
ents, who “demolished for all time the conception of an exclusive and infallible 
establishment” and “identified . . . . the cause of political liberalism with reli- 
gious toleration.”’ After this date the Baptists became more significant; the 
author thinks that no group did more to develop the theory of toleration in 
the period of this book. While the Independent argument “‘rested upon es- 
sentially negative foundations,” the Baptists positively contended that liberty 
of conscience was a natural human right and boldly pursued the consequences. 
This finds fullest illustration in Roger Williams, who is credited to England 
because his most important works were written there and his influence was 
greater there than in America. 

As in his earlier volumes, Dr. Jordan’s account of events is so trustworthy 
and enlightening and his study of thinkers so all-inclusive, thorough, intelli- 
gent, and sympathetic that his history is definitive in its field. At no other time 
could it have been more needed. Friends of freedom will find here rich re- 
sources, now and in the future. 


Auburn Theological Seminary 


Rosert Hastines NICHOLS 


Public order and popular disturbances, 1660-1714. By Max Bevorr. (“Ox- 
ford historical series,” edited by G. N. Ctarkx, C. R. Crurtwe.., and 
F. M. Powickxe.) New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 168. 
$3.50. 

This series comprises historical studies submitted as theses for higher de- 
grees at Oxford University. From such studies one may reasonably expect, 
not learning broad and deep, but a fresh angle of approach, an important point 
established (or disestablished), or the contribution of new evidence on some 
historical question. The volume under consideration fulfils expectation espe- 
cially on the first and second of these heads. Having harvested a bumper 
crop of disorders from the records of his period, Mr. Beloff considers them as 
they were occasioned by politics, by food prices, by agricultural and indus- 
trial grievances, and finally, by the unsleeping antagonism which forever di- 
vided the military forces from a determinedly civilian population. The evi- 
dence marshaled in these categories amply justifies a mild stricture in the in- 
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troduction to the effect that the placidity of late seventeenth- and early eight- 
eenth-century England has been overstressed as a foil to the darker miseries of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, by the Webbs and histori- 
ans who have followed them. 

Mr. Beloff’s comments have a definite validity, not always because the 
substance of them has not been advanced before, but because they emerge 
freshly substantiated from his examination of proletarian behavior under the 
later Stuarts. This is true of his observations on the prevalence of violence, 
usually minimized by historians, in the so-called ‘“‘bloodless” revolution of 
1688, and on the apparent absence of class feeling in the disorders of this peri- 
od. It is true also of his conjecture that the brutality of everyday life in the 
last decades of the seventeenth and the first of the eighteenth centuries may 
have reduced brawling and rioting in the eyes of contemporaries—except for a 
few sharp political crises—to a mere exaggeration of normal behavior. In a 
final chapter on the machinery of government for quelling disturbances, Mr. 
Beloff establishes the inadequacy of that machinery and emphasizes the part 
played by the regular troops in suppressing disorder and enforcing law. Pe- 
rusal of this chapter should serve to correct the somewhat idyllic views of cer- 
tain historians of the Restoration on the sufficiency of the village constable to 
most social emergencies. 

In his conclusion the author recurs once more to the absence of radical 
theories of social and economic betterment in the violence he has examined, 
to account for the tranquil nonchalance with which the ruling class—that 
same ruling class which succumbed to panic over the Popish Plot—cracked 
the troublesome crowns of the newly discovered ‘‘mobile”’: “‘Into a world 
economically overshadowed by the East India Company and the London 
money-market, busy evolving the greatest instrument of its domination, the 
Bank of England, the riots of this period bring a strange breath of me- 
dievalism” (p. 155). The reviewer questions whether the medievalism was not 
one of vocabulary rather than of mental condition. The proletariat of the 
later Stuart period did not know that it was underprivileged, nor did it de- 
mand in so many words the abundant life, but it seems to have had obscure 
inklings along those lines. That it found neither spokesman nor leader and 
that its resistances were sporadic were probably due quite as much to il- 
literacy and difficulties of communication and organization, as Mr. Beloff 
suggests in his first chapter, as to the unripeness in class consciousness em- 


phasized in his last chapter. 
VioLET BARBOUR 


Vassar College 


A commentary on Macaulay's ‘“‘History of England.” By Str Firtn, 
sometime Regius professor of modern history in the University of Oxford. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. ix+375. $7.50. 

Almost a century ago, Macaulay announced his intention of writing a his- 
tory of England from 1688 to 1832, “‘between the Revolution which brought 
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the Crown into harmony with the Parliament, and the Revolution which 
brought the Parliament into harmony with the nation.” Ten years later he 
published his first two volumes, and the final one came out posthumously 
more than a decade later still. Chronologically, he fell far short of his goal, 
for he failed to reach 1702, and the portion on the later months of William III 
is only a fragment. Despite caustic criticisms his History remains the most 
popular work of its kind. Thirty years ago Mr. T. F. Henderson brought out 
an edition with some slight annotations. In 1915 Professor Firth published 
another edition, exquisitely illustrated by contemporary portraits and 
prints, carefully selected for their historical value, but without critical notes. 
It was intimated that this would soon be supplemented by such notes. The 
Great War made this impossible, and his manuscript remained unfinished at 
his death in 1936. Mr. Godfrey Davies, one of Firth’s students, loyally pre- 
pared it for publication, though he modestly kept his name off the title page. 

The book is more than a “‘commentary” upon the History, for it discusses 
Macaulay's conception of history. There are chapters on his treatment of 
military affairs, diplomacy, colonies, James II, Mary LI, and William III, 
as well as a most interesting one on “‘Errors.’’ The materials are well organ- 
ized and are interestingly and impartially presented. 

Sir Charles showed how seriously Macaulay was handicapped by a lack of 
materials on many topics. Archival organization was in its infancy, and the 
editing of manuscript materials by the Public Record Office and Historical 
Manuscript Commission had not yet begun. He also labored without such in- 
valuable aids as the Dictionary of national biography and the Complete peerage. 
Although Macaulay’s primary aim was to make history interesting rather 
than scientific, no English historian, save Gardiner, haunted so persistently 
the British Museum and State Paper Office or made so great use of contem- 
porary newspapers, plays, and pamphlets. Certainly none, save possibly 
Sir James Mackintosh, did more to secure transcripts from foreign archives. 
Firth suggests, however, that Macaulay's shortcomings were mainly due to his 
strong prejudices, accentuated by his habit of voracious reading and a too 
great reliance upon an extraordinary memory. We might overlook his ig- 
norance of Irish and Scottish history, where he had no safe guides, or his 
limited knowledge of the gentry and clergy; but we cannot excuse his scathing 
indictments of Covenanter, rapparee, squire, and priest on the basis of such 
unsatisfactory data. The author also concedes that Macaulay's castigations 
of Penn, Marlborough, and Dundee were unjustified by the historical evi- 
dence then available. 

Macaulay’s failure to understand the importance of continental diplomacy 
and colonial expansion tends, moreover, to distort his entire picture. While 
straining the evidence in favor of William III, he fails, nevertheless, to ap- 
preciate the superlative importance of William’s decision, made against the 
will of his cabinet and the admiralty, to keep his fleet continuously in the 
Mediterranean, for that policy eventually brought Louis XIV to his knees. 
This work fills in part a long felt want. Much of it was written a decade ago, 
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for it shows little familiarity with the latest monographic materials. The 
sharper criticisms of the History should have been more fully discussed. We 
are grateful for this volume and continue to hope for a definitive edition along 
the lines of Bury’s Gibbon or, indeed, the Grands Ecrivains de la France edi- 


tion of Mémoires de Saint-Simon. 
THomas MorGan 
Indiana University 


Queen Anne's navy in the West Indies. By Rutn Bourne. (‘Yale historical 
publications,” edited by Leonarp Woops LaBareg. “Miscellany,” No. 
XXXII.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939. Pp. 334. $3.00. 

It is the author's thesis that Britain became supreme on the seas not by 
force of arms but through industry and trade. In the West Indies, Queen 
Anne’s navy was employed as a policing force rather than as an agency of 
conquest. As such it became an agency of colonial administration and one 
of great importance in preserving the immense trade of the islands. 

This is a vibrant and broader conception of the service of the navy of the 
British Empire than the traditional view. It is also more appealing and 
would be expected to stimulate a more extensive study of naval policing in 
other areas during the European and colonial wars. The selection of the West 
Indies for the field of research, which was at the same time the sugar bowl of 
the world and the most lawless frontier of the empire, made for a study that 
was definitive and impressive. Its materials, found principally among the 
admiralty documents, present a vast detail of information, which the author 
has skilfully interpreted. Atmosphere and charm has been given to the ac- 
count by quotations from the pamphleteers of the day and by permitting the 
naval captains and colonists to tell in their own words the part they played 
in the trade struggle in the West Indies. Most revealing of the mercantile 
system are the extensive naval and trade statistics that are included. 

The royal navy was composed of some two hundred ships of various classi- 
fications. These were under the single direction of the admiralty, but the 
naval policy was almost completely chaotic because of the lack of co-operation 
and centralized control. Of the half-dozen governing agencies, the board of 
trade represented the most important influence. The board represented the 
wishes of the merchants, but only of the merchants. Throughout the war a 
constant struggle was maintained between the civilians in the colonies, rep- 
resented in the councils and assemblies of Jamaica, Barbados, and the Lee- 
ward Islands, on the one side, and the naval officials on the other, over in- 
adequate protection, deficient convoy service, condemnation of prizes, im- 
pressments, and other matters. Complaints poured into London, with the 
board of trade upholding the cause of the merchants and the admiralty sup- 
porting the naval captains. The admiralty might have brought co-operation 
by placing the captains directly under the command of the governors, but 
this it had no intention of doing. The lamentable failure to co-operate is well 
illustrated in the chapter on convoys, which, to the reviewer, is the best 
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story in the book. However, the navy’s capacity for effective action was 
hopelessly impaired from the beginning by the burden of the huge debt in- 
herited from the preceding war and by political intrigues and the thievery of 
its administrative personnel. The practical result of wholesale corruption, 
thievery, and mismanagement was, of course, the unseaworthiness of the 
ships. One is astonished that so many managed to keep afloat. Reflection on 
the rottenness of the hulks naturally brings up the subject of discipline and 
life aboard ship. For a discussion of this subject a separate volume seems 
eminently desirable. 

A few omissions are noticeable. The locations and sailings of the cruisers 
would be easier to follow were the map of the West Indies placed in the front 
of the book instead of at the back, and a map by Herman Moll conceivably 
would be more helpful than a simple sketch. The reader also would find con- 
venient a map of the Atlantic coast line to Newfoundland, an area to which 
frequent reference is made. Indeed, the northern colonies are slighted too 
much, considering the fact of their close connections with the West Indies in 
trade and defense. For example, the pirates of Madagascar and the Bahamas 
maintained a mutually profitable trade with the merchants of the mainland 
until 1702, and then the trade declined. Was this because of more effective 
policing, as has been assumed? Other questions arise, but the fact remains 
that this study represents a contribution of the first importance to historical 
learning and is, withal, extremely interesting. 

Cyrus H. Karraker 
Bucknell University 


Deutsche und Englinder. Wesen und Werden in grosser Geschichte. By ARNOLD 
OskaR Meyer. Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1937. 
Pp. 326. Rm. 8.50. 

If a German companion-volume to Professor Sontag’s Germany and Eng- 
land were now to be written, Professor Arnold Oskar Meyer, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, would be a logical person to write it, for he has spent years in 
England, has long been a student of English history and of Anglo-German 
relations, and is one of those who still believe that the two peoples can learn 
much from one another. He has, however, not written a monograph on the 
diplomatic relations of the two countries. The ““Germans and Englishmen’”’ 
here presented are individuals—James I and Cromwell, Metternich, Bismarck 
and his wife, Hans von Kleist-Retzow—or the Germans as a people, or the 
English as colonizers and administrators of a world-empire. The book is a 
collection of essays and addresses, some of them several years old and pre- 
viously printed, now revised or extended in a volume prepared in honor of 
Herr Meyer’s sixtieth birthday. 

In view of the writer’s lifelong interest in Bismarck and of his well-known, 
almost pious, attitude toward him (as shown in his Bismarcks Glaube and else- 
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where), it may perhaps be assumed that his essays on the great chancellor 
were among those which required least revision in the autumn of 1937. Ameri- 
can readers, however, will probably find more to interest them in the first 
two essays. In the first of these, on the German “Volkscharakter,”’ after re- 
viewing the history of religion in Germany the author states his conclusion 
that the absence of confessional unity among the Germans is the result, not 
the cause, of the political disunion of the past. Then, instead of going on to 
urge that confessional amalgamation must follow political unification, he 
points out that, since the peerless Bismarck was at once a convinced national- 
ist and a devout Christian, no fight against Christianity in the name of na- 
tionalism ought ever again to be necessary. If such a fight should, neverthe- 
less, occur, the reader is left free to draw his own conclusions as to which 
should yield; but “religions fanaticism,” says Dr. Meyer, “‘is foreign to the 
German spirit.” Yet, while he would close no man’s chosen road to heaven, 
he will permit no individual to forget his membership in the “higher com- 
munity” of his people or to deny its just demands upon him: 

Der Staat ist zwar niemals Selbstzweck, doch immer das vornehmste Mittel zur 
Erhaltung des vélkischen Lebens. Wenn der Staat daher aufhért, einem Volke das 
héchste seiner irdischen Giiter zu sein, und andere, mégen sie heissen wie sie wollen, 
dem Staate vorangestellt werden, so ist die vélkische Gemeinschaft dem Untergange 
geweiht, und auch die Bande, die den einzelnen mit seinem Volke verbinden, lockern 
oder lisen sich auf. 


A merely passive existence, he says, involving the weakening of their national 
community of feeling, means decline for any people—suicide for the Germans. 
Deploring the particularism of party and class which, both before and after the 
Great War, replaced the state particularism of a hundred years ago, he ex- 
claims (beginning with the words of a familiar old fairy tale): 

Vergiss das Beste nicht! Vergiss den Schliissel nicht! Das Beste, der Schltissel zum 
gesunden Leben, zur politischen Grésse eines Volkes ist der Gemeinschaftsgedanke, die 
Unterordnung des persénlichen Wohles unter das Gemeinwohl, das Leben des einzelnen 
als dienendes Glied der Volksgemeinschaft. 


In his second essay, ‘“‘Aus der Geschichte des deutschen Nationalgefiihls,”’ 
Dr. Meyer begins with Klopstock and the Mésers, Wieland, Herder, and Kant 
and comes down through Fichte and Goethe to Hitler. As he reviews it, there 
has been a good deal of close association between blood and soil, honor and 
pride, in this growth of national feeling. Self-mastery and self-abnegation for 
the good of the whole have always been its basis. ““The belief in the superior 
value of one’s own people for the culture of mankind” has always stimulated 
it; Marxism has always been its enemy; and “‘dreams of the reconciliation of 
peoples and of perpetual peace” have sapped its strength, for only power can 
make a German peace. 

Cuester V. Easum 
University of Wisconsin 
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Rococo. The life and times of Prince Henry of Prussia, 1726-1802. By A. E. 

GrantHAM. London: John Lane, 1938. Pp. xiii+255. 10s. 6d. 

Students of eighteenth-century Prussian history have always known that 
one of the brothers of Frederick II, Prince Henry, was a very able soldier and, 
on occasion, something of a diplomatist. German historians have been es- 
pecially interested in him because of his distinguished services to the state and 
his uniquely confidential relationship with the king; but, either because he 
has always been overshadowed by the towering figure of his brother or because 
he has alienated their sympathies by his outspoken criticisms of Frederick, 
most of them have been content to use him merely as a foil for Frederick or asa 
straw man to be battered down as they defend the man with whom he found 
more fault than they are inclined to do. Conversely, Prince Henry’s admirers 
have generally used him chiefly for comparisons unfavorable to the king. 

Here, now, is a book which treats him as a person and as one of the last 
and most praiseworthy survivors of a society and an age in which the author 
finds much to admire. Her interest in the prince himself was first intrigued 
by a visit to Schloss Rheinsberg, where Frederick lived for a time as crown 
prince and where Henry spent most of his life thereafter. Throughout the 
book, which might have been named “The private lives and social diversions 
of Prince Henry and his contemporaries,” she describes in great detail the 
living-quarters and arrangements, the dress, the coiffures, and the showy 
entertainments of the princes and princesses, dukes and duchesses, whom she 
praises as the most useful and valuable, as well as the most costly and orna- 
mental, members of society—although her admiration for them as a class 
does not at all inhibit her from purveying all manner of idle or even scandalous 
gossip about them as individuals. (Frederick William I, in particular, the 
prince’s father, gets something less than justice at her hands.) 

The book is not overburdened, however, with factual details of the prince’s 
public services, either military or diplomatic. The chapter entitled “Venus,” 
which includes, among many other things, an account of his broken marriage, 
is nearly twice as long as that on “Mars,” into which the story of his services 
in three wars, second in importance only to Frederick’s own, is compressed. 
His diplomatic missions as Frederick’s personal emissary and “‘other self” 
are included, along with his other travels, under the chapter heading ‘‘Mer- 
cury.” His numerous but usually unsuccessful attempts to influence the 
policy of his nephew Frederick William II are mentioned only incidentally 
in a general account of his life during that period, under the rather far-fetched 
title “‘A new Jupiter.” The comparative peace of mind that came to him with 
the cooling-off of political ambition and continued interest in literary and 
cultural pursuits is, appropriately enough but with some pardonable euphe- 
mism, termed “The final symphony.” 

Except within chapters, and sometimes even there, chronology is disre- 
garded for the sake of a tropical treatment or of anecdotal digressions. Direct 
quotations are printed in italics but are undocumented. Most of them are 
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easily recognizable, having been printed already in their originals by Krauel, 
Koser, or others, or in English by Hamilton, and are here translated faith- 
fully and accurately into good, readable English. It is perhaps consistent 
with the author’s special interests that her brief bibliography lists the strongly 
partisan and unreliable biography of the prince by Bouillé and the memoirs of 
several spiteful persons, such as Wilhelmina of Baireuth and Count Henckel 
von Donnersmarck, but does not mention either the Politische Correspondenz 
or the (Zuvres of Frederick the Great; but, of course, this does not pretend to 
be a professional historian’s bibliography, either in form or in content. The 
titles of German books listed have been translated; French titles have not; 
neither publishers nor dates of publication are given, nor the published titles 


of diaries or memoirs. The index cites persons only. 
Cuester V. Easum 
University of Wisconsin 


The anatomy of revolution. By Crane Brinton. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1938. Pp. 326. $3.00. 


To “‘compare and contrast” two series of events assumed to have certain 
points in common has long been a standard type of examination question in 
history. The examiner generally hopes, by such a question, to discover not 
only the student’s knowledge of both sets of events but also his ability to de- 
tect and test analogies. Such questions frequently deal with wars, revolu- 
tions, peace conferences, constitutions, or other institutions. For it is taken 
for granted that series of events and institutions to which the same name is 
generally applied have much in them that may be compared and contrasted. 

By very definition that is true. For any two wars, normally there will be a 
set of causes, battles, diplomatic efforts, and peace negotiations. For any two 
revolutions there will be causes, more or less thorough destruction of the old 
regime (and, therefore, disagreements among the revolutionaries as to how 
and what to destroy), construction of a more or less new regime (and, there- 
fore, similar disagreements as to how and what to construct), and eventually 
some degree of stability either by the success of one group of revolutionaries 
or by a reaction. It is not necessary to know much about wars and revolu- 
tions in general or about any war and revolution in particular to come to such 
conclusions. They follow logically from the definitions: a “war” is a period 
of armed conflict between two periods of relative peace; a “revolution” is a 
period of change between two periods of relative stability. To make out of 
comparisons and contrasts of them anything like sociology or a natural science 
is not only likely to be elaboration of the obvious; it is frequently obfuscation 
of the obvious by high-flown terminology, involved definitions, overrigid con- 
cepts, and particularly the profligate use of such words as “‘uniformities,” 
“‘laws,”’ “types,” ete., borrowed from the natural sciences. 

Mr. Brinton has contrived to avoid obfuscation to a greater extent than one 
would guess from the title of his book. He has set himself the examination 
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question: “Compare and contrast the English, American, French, and Rus- 
sian Revolutions,”’ and, in the opinion of the present examiner, deserves a 
B+ oran A—. The reasons for not giving him a perfect mark are several. In 
the first place, while I like his metaphor (he calls it ‘‘a conceptual scheme’’) 
to the effect that revolutions are fevers with prodromes, syndromes, symptoms, 
crises, and convalescences, I do not believe it adds much to his comparisons 
beyond the burden of still another comparison. It is a neat figure of speech, 
but it has no more scientific value than a comparison with a storm (which he 
discards) or with a horse race or with the succession of the seasons might have. 
Just think of how much fun you could have if you spoke of the various revolu- 
tionary groups as horses in a race—the parade before the start (the old re- 
gime); the bugle (the casus revolutionis); the crowds (the more or less inter- 
ested constituents); the nip and tuck of the horses (now one, now another 
party looking like the winner); the quarrel, of greater or less vehemence, 
among the jockeys (the Terror); the finish and the slowing-down (Thermi- 
dor)! Or take the figure about the succession of the seasons. Why couldn’t 
the old regime be winter, the period of the moderates be spring, the period of 
the Terror be summer, and Thermidor be fall? Brinton’s answer would be 
that the figure of the fever is more convenient and therefore more scientifically 
useful. Perhaps. But he has a fairly hard job with it even so. The figure fits 
the French Revolution better than it does the other three, and it hardly fits 
the American Revolution at all. In fact, half the time Brinton forgets alto- 
gether that he is also dealing with the American Revolution, and half of the 
remaining half of the time he apologizes for its not running through its fever 
like a normal patient. Some of his ‘‘uniformities’” (would not “‘analogies” 
have been a better word?) need much paring of wordiness before their same- 
ness becomes visible to the naked eye. And, anyhow, if fever is the ‘‘con- 
ceptual scheme”’ on which the book is based, would not the title pathology of 
revolution have been more appropriate than Anatomy of revolution? 

The principal criticism of this sort of comparative study in history, how- 
ever, is that the things compared have no objectivity and yet must be treated, 
for purposes of comparison, as if their values were constant and uniformly 
recognizable. Brinton prefers to disagree with the latest scholarly interpreta- 
tions of Louis XVI, Robespierre, and Marat; he clings to a definition of ‘‘Vir- 
tue”’ (in such phrases as “‘the Republic of Virtue’’) which many other scholars 
have repudiated, thus making it almost synonymous with “‘puritanism”’; and, 
in his anxiety to show that most people become cowed as revolutions grow 
more violent, he insists that the elections of 1789-99 were not reflective of 
public opinion, thus seeming to forget that they nearly alwayi were won by 
the moderates. To differ with other authorities is a healthy sign in a historian; 
and, moreover, there is much to be said for Brinton’s points of view. But to 
make valid comparative studies, one ought first t obe sure that the things com- 
pared are facts. Quoting Professor L. J. Henderson, Brinton himself defines a 
fact as ‘‘an empirically verifiable statement about phenomena in terms of a 
conceptual scheme”’ (p. 19). But statements about historical events are rare- 
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ly “empirically verifiable.” Most historical propositions are concepts, and 
comparisons among concepts may be highly entertaining and even instructive 
but can have no sociological or scientific value when the experts disagree re- 
garding the validity of the concepts. About the only “empirically verifiable” 
statements the historian can make are chronological ones. Yet, when it is con- 
venient, Brinton disregards chronology, the worst example being his effort to 
show that one of the “‘uniformities” of periods of reaction is a certain laxness 
of social behavior. Here he compares the Thermidorian society of Mme Tal- 
lien with the Restoration society of Nell Gwyn, though for other purposes he 
regards the Restoration in England as coming after the revolution there. 
Yet, in all fairness, it must be said that Brinton has made a valiant and quite 
a successful effort to avoid such difficulties. 

The present reviewer does not wish to be considered a thoroughgoing 
nominalist with regard to historical laws and generalizations. Quite the con- 
trary, he is mildly in sympathy with what Mr. Brinton has tried to do in this 
volume. He is especially impressed with Brinton’s modesty about the inade- 
quacies of his conclusions, ‘‘challenging those who find them incomplete and 
unsatisfactory to do a better job” (p. 298). The reviewer certainly does not 
feel qualified to take up the challenge. On the contrary, he hopes Mr. Brinton 
will some day return to the task himself. For this book, if you like this sort 
of thing, is the sort of thing you will like. It is distinctly better—more learned, 
more cautious—than any other book of a similar nature that the reviewer has 
read. 


Louis GorrscHALK 
University of Chicago 


The clandestine organization and diffusion of philosophic ideas in France from 

1700 to 1750. By Ira O. Wank, associate professor of modern languages 

in Princeton University. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938. 

Pp. 329. $3.50. 

In his too modest preface, Professor Wade tells us that the matter of his 
present study is not original and that his interpretation of it is not “startlingly 
new.” This in no way detracts from the usefulness or the importance of his 
work. Carrying out a suggestion put forward by M. Lanson in 1912, Mr. 
Wade has assembled and investigated over a hundred manuscript treatises 
of deistic or anticlerical tendencies which circulated in France between 1700 
and 1750. Many were subsequently printed in the second half of the century, 
and the contents of many have been analyzed by other writers. But no one 
has hitherto demonstrated the affiliations which exist between these manu- 
script treatises or properly indicated their influence on the great leaders of the 
Enlightenment—Diderot, Rousseau, and Voltaire. Moreover, no one had 
really established the dates of their first appearance or the period of their 
maximum circulation. 

Mr. Wade reaches the very plausible conclusion that these manuscript 
treatises present a gradually crystallizing system of ideas emanating simul- 
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taneously from two sources—the Spinozism of the late seventeenth century 
and the skepticism of Bayle and Fontenelle. He thus really confirms a belief 
which students of the second half of the seventeenth century and of the 
eighteenth century have arrived at as a result of their special studies and 
which M. Lanson himself was the first to advance. Only, belief is not proof, 
and that is precisely what we get from this book. What is new is the fact that 
such a corpus of clearly expressed ideas existed before the inception of the 
philosophic movement itself. The difference is that the liberal ideas of the 
first half of the eighteenth century naturally influenced a much more limited 
public. Nevertheless, they reached the people who mattered, the vulgarisa- 
teurs of genius. Thereafter their fortune was assured. And as Mr. Wade points 
out, the number of manuscript treatises surviving in our libraries is not really 
a criterion of the actual extent of this clandestine traffic. In this connection I 
might draw attention to two articles published by my colleague, Dr. Briggs, 
in the Revue d'histoire littéraire, for October and December, 1934. These are 
based on the reports of police spies, and, while immediately concerned with 
the propagation of subversive political views, also touch on the growth of 
skepticism in the middle and lower classes and complete Mr. Wade’s picture. 
Indeed, in discussing the fortunes of Meslier’s Testament, our author draws 
attention to the antimonarchical trend of Meslier’s heretical views. 

Professor Wade’s book is, of course, written for experts; the others will be 
content to skim over his analyses and accept his conclusions. In this they will 
be wrong, because they may miss several interesting passages, notably those 
which indicate the sources of Diderot, Voltaire, and Rousseau. They may 
also miss a paragraph (p. 238) in which Mr. Wade, while noting the “‘sur- 
prisingly small’’ evidence of English influence in the manuscript treatises 
examined by him, explains this as due to the greater indulgence shown by the 
authorities to English than to French works, so that the former were “‘more 
readily obtainable either in the original English editions or in the printed 
French translations.” I prefer his other suggestion that by 1730 the French 
‘were “‘far in advance of the English movement”’ and hope that he will in- 
vestigate this important point more fully. 

In perspective the treatises fall into two categories: those published by 
independents like Cuppé, the “‘militaire philosophe,”’ and Meslier and those 
produced, so Mr. Wade thinks, by a definite coterie philosophique, led by 
Boulainvilliers and comprising Fréret, Dumarsais, and Mirabaud. They met 
at D’Argenson’s, at the Duc de Noailles’s, the Académie des Inscriptions, and 
the coffee-houses. By D’Argenson, Mr. Wade presumably means the Marquis 
d’Argenson. Yet he goes on to say that the fortune of this group was deter- 
mined by the death of Boulainvilliers in 1722. But surely D’Argenson, what- 
ever his political views were in 1722, was not at all the type to share the deistic 
and anticlerical opinions of Fréret and Mirabaud at this or even at a very 
much later stage in his career. We know, from the topics discussed in 1726 at 
the Entresol and from his own works, what were the favorite ideas of D’Argen- 
son. But we do not need to speculate on the connection between Fréret and 
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Dumarsais. Here, though Mr. Wade quotes M. Lanson’s reference to the 
Mémoires de Duclos, he does not seem to have studied the Mémoires them- 
selves. Duclos tells us specifically that at the Café Procope he met Fréret, 
Dumarsais, Boindin, and Terrasson. Of Fréret he says: 

Il avait fait un ouvrage qui serait dangereux s’il était 4 la portée du commun des 
lecteurs. Il aurait été trés faché qu’il devint public. J’en ai pour preuve la lettre qu'il 
m’écrivit, en me l’envoyant quelque temps aprés que je fus devenu son confrére a 
l’académie des belles-lettres. I] me marquait, dans son billet, que j’ai gardé pour sa 
justification, si l'on trahissait sa confiance, que cet ouvrage n’était que pour des amis 
interioris admissionis. J'aurai occasion de parler dans la suite de la coupable frénésie 
qui régne aujourd’hui, de tirer des cabinets et de rendre publics des écrits qui n’en 
devaient jamais sortir. Fréret lui-méme pensait ainsi, et comptait jeter le sien au feu.! 
Now Duclos met Fréret about 1726, and it seems highly probably that the 
dangerous work to which he refers can only have been the Lettre de Thrasibule 
a Leucippe. Duclos also mentions having met, presumably also at the Café 
Procope, Dumarsais, a friend of the Abbé Terrasson and of Fréret. Dumar- 
sais he describes as a man “‘qui avait aussi beaucoup d’esprit philosophique, 
qu’il appliqua principalement 4 la grammaire.”” Dumarsais, he adds, had a 
rustic manner which made him awkward in good society, which he avoided. 
The “unaccountable reason,” by the way, why Fréret was put into the Bas- 
tille might very well be the reason put forward in the Dictionnaire historique 
and reproduced in the 1820 edition of the works of Duclos. Fréret’s inaugural 
speech to the Académie des Inscriptions dealt with the origins of the French 
people; and its learned but bold tone, coupled with some indiscreet remarks 
made by the author on the quarrel between the Regent and the princes of the 
blood, led to his imprisonment. 

On page 4 in a footnote, Professor Wade seems to be in doubt as to the 
authorship of the “‘traité de Ame” reported by Comte d’Argenson to the 
police. As the date in 1745, surely it must be by La Mettrie. 


F. C. Green 
University of Cambridge 


Lafayette joins the American army. By Louis GorrscuaLk. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xv +364. $3.00. 

In this second instalment of his biography of Lafayette, the author covers 
twenty eventful months—from June 13, 1777, date of the marquis’ landing 
in America, to February 6, 1779, when the “‘Alliance”’ anchored in the harbor 
at Brest, bringing back home the young nobleman, now a major-general in the 
American army. Since the work of Doniol (1886-90) and the publication of 
Charlemagne Tower's two volumes on The Marquis de La Fayette in the Ameri- 
can Revolution (first edition 1894, not 1901), many new documents have come 
to light and a less laudatory attitude has been adopted by historians of 
Franco-American relations. These considerations alone would warrant a new 
study of the subject which has been treated by the author with the scrupulous 


1 (Euvres de Duclos (Paris, 1820), p. 102. 
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and almost meticulous method which marks his previous volume. As it was 
Lafayette’s fortune to be present as a witness or a participant at most of the 
happenings which took place during these critical months, this examination 
of all the available documents has led Mr. Gottschalk to throw a new light 
on some of the most important episodes of the period. In his treatment of the 
“Conway cabal,” in his analysis of the facts and the motives of the ambitious 
volunteer, in the discussion of his dealings with congress, and of his plans and 
suggestions the author has written lucid pages of American history not soon 
to be superseded. At times, events were so much bigger than the man that 
Lafayette is almost forgotten and ceases to occupy the center of the stage. 
This is less a criticism than a tribute to the sense of proportion of the author, 
who never yields to the temptation of making his hero a ‘‘deus ex machina.” 

In fact, he has fought so much against this common foible of biographers 
that he will seem to some to be occasionally and unknowingly almost unfair to 
Lafayette. One should hesitate, for instance, to apply the French epithet of 
“intrigant”’ (p. x) to Lafayette, at least at this stage of his career. For the 
sake of variety, the marquis is sometimes called the “‘young Auvergnat,” 
which, in French at least, would connote almost boorish and certainly pro- 
vincial characteristics. This certainly was neither the case nor Mr. Gott- 
schalk’s intention. In one instance the author departs from his austere and 
strictly chronological method, when, in order to analyze Lafayette’s state of 
mind in 1779, he quotes the famous phrase of Jefferson about the marquis’ 
“canine appetite for popularity and fame” (p. 329), which was not written 
until 1787, and then under entirely different circumstances. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that, when Washington used the expressions “‘father and friend”’ in 1777, 
they were “‘dropped perhaps casually”’ (p.39) by the unemotional Virginian. As 
far as we know, Washington spoke very seldom “casually.” It is quite likely, 
on the contrary, that it was a polite and affectionate but firm way to impress 
the somewhat impulsive young man with his lack of experience and years. In 
a similar way, the fact that rarely in Lafayette’s letters “were to be found any 
speculation on the nature of war and government” (p. 329) is not convincing 
evidence that the French marquis had no republican ideal. Neither would 
such speculations be found easily in the letters written by Washington during 
the same period. Lafayette was in the field, and we can remember that soldiers 
in the trenches did not speak often of ‘‘saving the world for democracy.” 
These are trifles which could be easily corrected. It cannot be doubted, after 
this demonstration, that Lafayette in his “‘memoirs” has somewhat antedated 
the birth of his republicanism, and the author has amply proved his main 
contention. 

On the whole, Lafayette does not fare badly at the hands of his biographer. 
In justice to the young Frenchman, however, it must be noted that it was 
both his good and his bad fortune to associate constantly with Washington 
during this period of his life. This makes a comparison inevitable, and 
Lafayette could but suffer from such a comparison. It is not one of the least 
merits of Mr. Gottschalk’s book that it constitutes a valuable, penetrating, 
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and almost dramatic contribution to the history of Washington. Even when 
he is not specifically mentioned, the sterling qualities of the American com- 
mander-in-chief are realized; his presence is felt, and he looms high above the 
French nobleman. However, there were in Lafayette enough substance and 
enough charm to win him the affectionate and lasting friendship of a man who 
was a good judge of character and was seldom moved by purely emotional 
impulses. That later in his life the marquis laid himself open to the accusation 
of scheming will readily be granted; but at that time he had certainly pre- 
served his youthful enthusiasm, spontaneity, and generosity. Only after he 
returned to France, when his head was turned by public adulation, did he 
become “‘l’enfant chéri de la victoire,” or rather the spoiled child of glory. 


GILBERT CHINARD 
Princeton University 


Europe and the French imperium, 1799-1814. By Grorrrey Bruun. (“The 
rise of modern Europe,” edited by Witu1am L. Lancer.) New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1938. Pp. 280. $3.75. 

The genesis of Napoleonic imperialism. By Haroun C. Deutscu, assistant pro- 

' fessor of history, University of Minnesota. (‘Harvard historical studies,” 
Vol. XLI.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. 460. 
$4.50. 

Here are two volumes which it is a pleasure to review. Each is by a younger 
American scholar; each is a significant contribution to historical knowledge; 
each is excellently organized, admirably succinct, and skilfully written. Each 
provides a suitable bibliography, index, and other apparatus of scholarship. 
Each is written with a comprehensiveness of scope, not merely European but 
world-wide, and with a spirit of detachment and impartiality which have 
unfortunately been too rare. Each takes rank, unquestionably, among the 
ablest and most valuable contributions to historical scholarship for the 
Napoleonic period. 

Professor Bruun confronted a difficult task in undertaking to write the 
Napoleonic volume to follow the brilliant Decade of revolution by Crane 
Brinton in the series edited by Professor Langer, but he has met the challenge 
with full success. The English reader may now ignore misleading popular 
accounts of Europe in the Napoleonic period and in less than ten hours enjoy 
this lucid, authoritative, and dispassionate work. Students will peruse this 
volume with confidence, stimulus, and satisfaction. 

In his model opening paragraph Bruun strikes the keynote of the epoch 
and of the volume: “‘The spirit of enlightened autocracy, combined with the 
spirit of revolutionary zeal, were to be the twin arbiters of a new France.”’ In 
the no less effective concluding paragraph, he describes, by contrast, his own 
achievement: “Seldom does he appear as General Bonaparte, an inspired 
administrator who restored to the French people the energetic administration 
they remembered and desired, and then pursued the policies of Richelieu and 
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Louis XIV until the coalitions which inevitably form against a dominant 
European power destroyed his hegemony.” Bruun neither worships nor 
detests Napoleon: he distributes credit and blame with an equal hand. He 
grasps the history of France in the period as something broader and deeper 
and no less unified than Napoleon himself; and he correctly presents the his- 
tory of Europe in the era as something more consequential than either Na- 
poleon or France. France and Napoleon inevitably dominate the scene, but 
they are only part of it. The knack of pointing a whole situation and discus- 
sion with an illuminating fact or phrase is one of Bruun’s gifts. Adequate con- 
sideration of economic and financial factors alongside the carefully restrained 
presentation of the familiar diplomatic and military affairs is a helpful con- 
tribution. The customary survey of the reforms of the Consulate, done in 
incisive terms, is supplemented by novel chapters on ‘Imperial France,” 
“European society under the international empire,” ““European thought and 
culture in the Napoleonic era,” and “The revolutionary testament.” Sixty- 
two excellently chosen illustrations enrich the volume. 

Professor Deutsch’s basic achievement is in the presentation of his archival 
researches, indicated by 399 references in footnotes. The single chapter on the 
rupture of the Treaty of Amiens has forty-two such citations, mainly from the. 
Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. In every chapter, data from 
this source are utilized, notably in dealing with German affairs in 1803-4 and 
the relations with Russia, Austria, and the South German states in 1804-5. 
There are twenty-five citations from materials in the Archives Nationales, 
chiefly relating to the project of invading England in 1805. Particularly signif- 
icant is the use of the Staats-Archiv in Vienna, cited seventy-nine times, es- 
pecially for the affairs of the German states in 1805. Wealth of new materials 
has not, however, overwhelmed Deutsch. Documentation never clogs his 
narrative or clouds his vision. Keen insight, rigorous analysis, skilful syn- 
thesis, and unfailing clarity mark every page. Full mastery of the data is 
everywhere obvious. Though Bonaparte is necessarily the central figure, the 
interests and actions of each country receive adequate consideration and 
evaluation 

In detail, Deutsch, perhaps even more than Bruun, is critical of Bonaparte; 
but his well-fortified conclusions are distinctly favorable to the Little Corsican 
on such important issues as the interventions of 1802, the renewal of war with 
England, the breach with Russia, the initiation of the continental war in 1805, 
and even the Enghien affair. With commendable restraint, Deutsch has re- 
frained from marshaling all his information but has selected the items essen- 
tial to tell the story, to reveal the issues and the motives involved, and to sus- 
tain reasoned judgments. Fullest treatment is accorded to the topics for 
which he has presented new data; the well-worked fields are more briefly 
summarized or in some cases omitted as not material to the main issue. The 
narrative flows smoothly, lucidly, convincingly, but without the pungency 
and neatness of phrase attained by Bruun. He has seen all the cards, he has 
observed who won the game and how, and he knows how the tournament re- 
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sulted; and hence has been able to pass a masterly judgment on the skill of 
the contestants. Withal, he misses the puzzlement, the suspense, and the 
dramatic experience of the player. Consequently, the reader lays down the 
volume with a sense of rebellion against its finality, like a student, after an 
excellent lecture, who knows not how or why but feels impelled to talk back 
to the professor. 

Professors Bruun and Deutsch have given hostages to fortune for the 
remainder of their days. These two excellent books are promises of continued 
and richer fruition which they will be expected to fulfil. 


Georce Matruew Dutcuer 
Wesleyan University 


Guillaume I" et la transformation économique des provinces belges (1815-1830). 
By Rosert Demou.in. (‘‘Bibliothéque de la faculté de philosophie et 
lettres de l'Université de Liége,”” Fasc. LX XX.) Liége: Faculté de philoso- 
phie et lettres; Paris: Librairie E. Droz, 1938. Pp. 466. Fr. 100. 


This book is divided into two parts: the first discusses the economic policies 
of William I, with the emphasis upon banking and finance; the second is con- 
cerned with the evolution of economic life in Belgium from 1815 to 1830. 
Part I presents no new portrait of William I, but it does show his influence in 
modernizing technical equipment, increasing industrial production, mobilizing 
capital, and organizing credit. Part II analyzes the milieu in which that last 
of the enlightened despots tried his hand at a mercantilism of the type pro- 
pounded some years later by Friedrich List. It is in this portion of the book 
that the author attains the status of economic historian. Here one finds the 
story of the development of capitalism, the growth of large-scale industry, 
the amazing progress of industrial technique. 

Wherever possible, M. Demoulin has used the statistical method. Un- 
fortunately, statistics are exceedingly scanty for the period in question, and 
the rapid political changes of the early nineteenth century make intelligent 
comparisons virtually impossible. For example, the price data cited are upon 
bases so variable as to prevent specific deductions. Credit must be given the 
author for his restraint in the use of such material and for his insistence upon 
placing Belgian prices in a proper frame of reference. By so doing, he has 
been able to indicate a general trend of prices in the early nineteenth century 
that bears out his conclusions in other matters. The chief sources of informa- 
tion have been the archives of Belgium, Holland, France, and Great Britain. 
The inevitable result has been a tendency to overemphasize the political 
aspects and to stress the importance of state aid in matters economic. One 
reason for this has been that M. Demoulin experienced the usual difficulty 
of economic historians—a deficiency of available private archives. A few 
were accessible in the Verviers region; but even this was no unmixed blessing, 
since it led to a disproportionate emphasis upon economic life around Verviers. 

The treatment of the agrarian question and the social problem is inade- 
quate. The first of these weaknesses is inherent in the time-span of the study, 
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for it is impossible to examine intelligently the slow evolution of Belgian 
agriculture across so brief a period as fifteen years. The second deficiency is 
due to a lack of source material. 

M. Demoulin’s work is of especial interest to historians of the revolution 
of 1830. It indicates why William I failed to achieve his dream of welding 
Belgium and Holland into a closely knit economic unit. The economic back- 
ground of the Belgian revolution has long needed emphasis, for the industrial 
revolution made it impossible for Belgium to remain subservient to Holland 
and William I, by encouraging this economic development, precipitated his 
own downfall. Patient, detailed research is necessary before the story of 
Belgian economic life in the nineteenth century can be brought into the spot- 
light of history. This study is one of the series of monographs required for 
such an achievement. On the whole, it is a careful, well-documented, and 
convincing study—as impartial an appraisal of William I as could be expected. 

Evcene E. Prarr 
Woman’s College 
University of North Carolina 


Verfassungskampf und Heereseid. Der Kampf des Biirgertums um das Heer 
(1815-1850). By Rernuarp Houn. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1938. Pp. 379. 
Rm. 16. 

In our era of specialization it should not be entirely amiss to pay some at- 
tention to military history. Nineteenth-century Germany offers a particularly 
interesting field in this respect. In the present volume Professor Héhn pro- 
poses to discuss the importance of army reform in the political life of Germany 
in the period from 1815 to 1850. Thus far the significance of military history 
has been stressed only in connection with Prussia. However, a thorough 
knowledge of the attitude of the middle class toward the problem of army re- 
form in the whole German Confederation is equally valuable for the his- 
torian. The author attacks his problem by dividing his material as it affects 
the army and the middle class. Each of these main topics is then studied in 
five of the most typical German states, viz., Baden, Bavaria, Electoral Hesse, 
Saxony, and Prussia. As an introduction, there is an excellent review of the 
effect of the War of Liberation on the relationship between the army and the 
civilian population. 

The work is based on a great amount of painstaking research in several 
archives and in the records of the diets and the Frankfort parliament. This 
part sheds an interesting light on the attitude of public opinion concerning 
army reform in accordance with the prevailing liberal tendencies of the age. 
Then the author discusses another public opinion, namely, that of the army. 
This is unquestionably the most valuable part of the book. Here his main 
sources are the special military literature of the period, astonishingly volumi- 
nous, consisting of articles, pamphlets, and monographs. 


In this military part of the book a unique development is traced. Forced 
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by the unceasing attacks of the middle class all over Germany, the armed 
forces spontaneously produced a general staff of publicists. Theirs was the 
task to refute the charges of liberals and radicals, to justify the existence of 
the army as a separate body in the state, to glorify its manly virtues and 
finally to popularize the ideas it stood for, like monarchism, discipline, chiv- 
alry, ruthlessness, etc. They produced able writers, such as Clausewitz. The 
result of their literary campaign was that the armed forces developed a strong 
sense of individuality and self-consciousness, so that in 1848, when abandoned 
by kings and governments, they could act on their own initiative and finally 
defeat the revolution. To the author’s observation it may be added that there 
was another, perhaps more important, result. When the middle-class move- 
ment failed so signally and the army triumphed so definitely, public opinion 
absorbed much of the ideology glorified in military literature. Hence Bis- 
marck’s claim that the wars of unification were won not by the German soldier 
but by the German schoolmaster. 

All the details of this remarkable work are described in a style which is 
unusually fluent for a German book of such scientific character. The author, 
happily enough, shows no trace of being spiritually “‘co-ordinated.”” And yet 
he has contributed more for the scientific understanding of the historical 
development of the German national character—particularly since 1933— 
than many who, with official zeal, are trying hard to trace National Socialism 
back to everything but plain military history. 

Arpab F. Kovacs 
St. John’s University 


Carteggi di Vincenzo Gioberti. Vol. IV, Letiere di Giuseppe Bertinatti a Vin- 
cenzo Gioberti, edited by ApoLtro Cotomso; Vol. V, Lettere di illustri 
Italiani a Vincenzo Gioberti, edited by Luia1 Maparo. (Regio istituto per 
la storia del risorgimento italiano, ‘‘Biblioteca scientifica,” Serie II, 
“Fonti,” Vols. XIX and XX.) Rome: Giuseppe Bonis, 1937. Pp. xviii+ 
187; xiv+192. L. 15 each. 

These two volumes are a welcome addition to a series embodying a con- 
siderable number of unpublished letters written to Vincenzo Gioberti, the 
leader of the Neo-Guelph movement in the Risorgimento. The first volume 
of the series, published in 1935, contains the letters of P. D. Pinelli; the 
second, of I. Petitti di Roreto; and the third, of G. Baracco. Altogether, the 
five volumes give further evidence of the enthusiastic reception accorded to 
Gioberti’s ideas and political activities; but, what is perhaps more important, 
they illuminate the character and interests of his correspondents, some of 
whom, like Giuseppe Bertinatti, have hitherto been rather obscure figures. 

The correspondence of Bertinatti (1808-81), a native of Piedmont, com- 
prises sixty-nine letters, extending from 1834, when he was twenty-five and 
Gioberti was thirty-two years old, to October, 1852, several days before 
Gioberti’s death. It would be difficult to find, during Gioberti’s lifetime, a 
more ardent and consistent Giobertian than Bertinatti. Whether in exile or 
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in his native country, Bertinatti remained a loyal friend of Gioberti, trans- 
lating some of his works into French, promoting their circulation, and keeping 
him informed of the smallest details about books and persons, even when this 
involved transmission of “‘office secrets” of the Piedmontese government. 
Bertinatti freely attacked the Mazzinians and the Jesuits, and in one place he 
called the latter “Ignatian cut-throats.”” As with many Neo-Guelphs, who 
were at once good Catholics and fervent patriots, his early admiration for 
Pius IX gave way to bitter disappointment. On the whole, his letters relate 
to personal and intellectual matters; and only occasionally are there more than 
cursory references to the political situation, and these appear in and after 
1847. One concerns his plan for an Italian confederation (April 30, 1848, at 
p. 111); and two argue, several years before the Congress of Paris, the de- 
sirability of a European congress to settle the Italian question (April 2, 1849, 
at pp. 132-33; December 29, 1851, at pp. 166-67). 

Although beyond the scope of the correspondence before us, it may be ap- 
propriate to note here that, after Gioberti’s death in 1852, Bertinatti spent 
several years in the United States as minister of Sardinia and later of Italy. 
In 1862 he served as umpire of a claims commission between the United States 
and Costa Rica. His unpublished dispatches to his government, together with 
his correspondence with Gioberti, provide ample basis for a biography that 
would doubtless throw new light on the rise and fall of the Neo-Guelph 
movement, the development of an Italian governing class, and the relations 
of Sardinia and Italy with the United States. Too much has been written 
about the major figures and too little about the minor figures of the Risorgi- 
mento. 

The fifth volume includes unpublished letters of twenty-eight illustrious 
Italians to Gioberti. Most of the letters were written in the forties, that is, at 
a time when Gioberti enjoyed his greatest prestige and was the object of 
hosannas from various parts of the Peninsula. There is no space in this brief 
review to list their authors. Of special political interest are letters written by 
Roberto d’ Azeglio, brother of Massimo d’Azeglio and leader of the movement 
for the emancipation of the Jews in Piedmont; by Gino Capponi and Leopoldo 
Galeotti, on conditions in Tuscany; by Luigi Carlo Farini and Diomede 
Pantaleoni, on the Roman situation and their disgust with the Mazzinians; 
by Pasquale Stanislao Mancini, on his experiences in Naples and Piedmont, 
the nationalist value of congresses of ‘‘scientists,”” and his efforts to work out 
a theory of nationalism; and by Cesare Balbo (whose famous Speranze 
d'Italia was conceived during his reading of Gioberti’s Primato), on aspects 
of the Moderates’ policies. 

The editors furnish helpful prefaces and footnotes, though many obscure 
names and incidents receive no elucidation whatever. Each volume has an 
index of names that is quite incomplete, and none of subjects or places. Com- 
plete indexes would have enhanced the utility of the letters to scholars who, 
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faced with the growing output of source material on the Risorgimento, find it 
increasingly difficult to collate the innumerable bits of information made 
available in such volumes as those under review. 


GAUDENS MEGARO 
City College of New York 


Clippers and consuls. American consular and commercial relations with eastern 
Asia, 1845-1860. By Epon Grirrin. Ann Arbor: Edwards Bros., 1938. 
Pp. xxii+533. $10.00. 

A dozen years of investigation, including intensive research in available 
sources, have produced this remarkable reconstruction of a lively period in 
eastern Asia. The author deserves congratulations from students in many 
fields for his indefatigable efforts to discover, collect, evaluate, and present 
all the pertinent materials needed for his undertaking. The name of Eldon 
Griffin will now, no doubt, be added to a growing list of Americans who have 
delved searchingly into oriental mysteries in order to clear away the mists and 
myths of time and to reveal another phase of history as clearly, as truthfully, 
and as impartially as possible. Certainly, Dr. Griffin has reminded modern 
Americans of a number of forgotten men who did their bit for their country, 
for the people with whom they came in contact, and also, actually, for them- 
selves—in the manner of the popular pioneer and frontiersman of a past 
century. 

No longer need Townsend Harris be the only United States consular rep- 
resentative remembered today for the western Pacific area prior to Lincoln’s 
presidency. No longer ought Americans to be ignorant of the part played by 
their countrymen in the real opening up of the Far East to commerce and to 
culture from overseas. If the facts presented by this illuminating volume have 
any current meanings, as they should, then a vicarious return to the 1850's 
may help toward understanding eastern Asia today. 

The book is lithoprinted and well illustrated; it contains not only 353 pages 
of text but also a preface, an introduction, twelve appendixes (pp. 357-454), 
an exhaustive critical bibliography (pp. 457-502), and a functional index 
(pp. 505-33). Yet this work is a condensation of an original text which runs 
to nearly 1,400 pages; the original may be reproduced by microfilming for 
those who find the present volume insufficient. 

The first three parts have been reduced from 1,146 to 231 pages; but the 
fourth part has been reproduced virtually in full and deals with consular and 
commercial history for twelve ports—Canton, Shanghai, Macao, Hong Kong, 
Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, Swatow, Shimoda-Kanagawa, Nagasaki, Hakodate, 
and the Amur. Of American consular representatives, Dr. Griffin says (pp. 
228-29): ‘“‘A small number displayed abilities which distinguished them suf- 
ficiently to make their consular careers truly significant—Charles William 
Bradley, Perry McD. Collins, Townsend Harris, D. B. McCartee, and Robert 
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C. Murphy.” These five men served, respectively, at Amoy and Ningpo, the 
Amur, Shimoda-Kanagawa, Ningpo, and Shanghai. 

The complexity of problems facing a consulate was accentuated by the fact 
of extraterritorial jurisdiction in Chinese and Japanese ports, so that the 
celebrated S. Wells Williams naturally saw in them “‘not so much consulates 
in the European sense as governments” (p. 43). And the changing domestic 
scene in both China and Japan added to the difficulties of an underpaid and 
often unpaid consular officer. Mr. Griffin has corrected impressions hitherto 
accepted as reliable; and he has interpreted a vast amount of data, statistics, 


and contemporary material. 
Joun Reip 
University of Oregon 


Letters of the Prince Consort, 1831-1861. Selected and edited by Kurt Jacow. 
Translated by E. T. S. Ducpaue. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1938. 
Pp. 381. $5.00. 

These letters throw additional light on the ideas and activities of the hus- 
band of Queen Victoria without altering the traditional picture of him as an 
honest, humorless, well-educated, and hard-working prig who fought for 
position and influence, was devoted to his German relatives and to Germany, 
and was lonely and unhappy in England. Readers familiar with the history 
of England may be irritated by some of the assertions made by the editor 
in the preface. Dr. Jagow blandly claims that ‘‘in Queen Victoria the English 
nation gained for the first time a real Queen on whom it could gaze in love and 
reverence and gratitude, as it had gazed on no ruler for centuries”; and that 
“‘she was the first monarch to unite the English Royal House firmly with the 
nation.”” Moreover, she allegedly secured this position because of the in- 
fluence of Prince Albert, to whom “‘it is in essence due ... . that to-day the 
British monarchy is able to command the power, prestige, and internal 
strength, required by the British Empire to hold together its self-governing 
members and to take rank as a World Power.”’ This arrant nonsense might 
well have been suppressed by the publishers. 

Although the bias of the editor is evident, the selection of letters is a careful 
one and the introductions to the separate parts are useful and illuminating. 
The first letter dates from the twelfth year of the prince, and it reveals about 
as much maturity of thought and expression as is found in those written a 
dozen years later. He seems, indeed, to have been late in gaining that “‘indi- 
viduality” which he emphasized in some of his letters. The stilted phraseology 
may, however, be attributable in some measure to the literary standards of 
the time and to the fact that these letters appear in translation. A didactic 
habit was acquired early in life; and it never left him, whether he wrote to his 
fiancée or to Stockmar, to the King of Prussia or to his beloved eldest daughter, 
the later Empress Frederick. Indeed, his letters to her as a girl-bride, lonely 
at the stiff court of Prussia, are pathetic in their lack of spontaneity. One may 
sympathize with the futile efforts of Prince Albert to get permission to choose 
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his own private secretary and with his attempts to overcome other difficulties 
which beset him as the husband of the queen; but the lecture administered 
by him, a foreign youth of twenty-six, to the Bishop of Oxford on the position 
and duties of the bishops of England and the homilies which he inflicted upon 
the king of Prussia are apt to provoke a smile. True to the clannish spirit of 
the Coburgs, Albert was certain that his kinsman, Leopold, would be the 
happiest choice as husband for the queen of Spain; and as a good German he 
was convinced that, by every legal right, Schleswig and Holstein ought to re- 
main united. The letters of 1859 from the Prince Consort to the prince regent 
of Prussia, afterward William I, are the most interesting and revealing. 
Nevertheless, these three hundred and fifty letters and memoranda, many of 
which are here published for the first time, only confirm what is already known 
about Prince Albert and about the English problems and policies of his day. 


Pavut 
University of Wisconsin 


Queen Victoria’s daughters. By E. F. Benson. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1938. Pp. 315. $3.00. 


This book is not a collection of pastel sketches of princesses. It is the 
intimate portrait of Victoria in the robes of a matriarch. Around her are five 
daughters: Victoria, who was to bear with tragic brevity the title of empress; 
Alice, who became the beloved Grand Duchess of Hesse; Louise, whose union 
with the Marquis of Lorne added prestige, in the eyes of the Scotch, to the 
royal dynasty; Helena, who married Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein; 
and Beatrice, whom Victoria was careful to espouse to Prince Henry of Bat- 
tenberg in the hope that she could keep her still within the royal orbit of 
Windsor, Osborne. and Balmoral. Sketched more lightly are the royally 
selected gentlemen who, whatever their titles and attainments, were, in 
Victoria’s thinking, primarily her sons-in-law. Grandchildren flit through 
the pages of the book—sunny Alix, destined to somber splendor and assassina- 
tion as tsarina; precocious Willy, sometime German emperor, exile now at 
Doorn. We glimpse, too, the kilted figure of little ‘Bertie,’ kneeling beside 
the tomb of Napoleon, suffering in adolescence the “pangs of unmitigated 
education,”’ and growing to uneasy manhood under the invigilation of General 
Bruce. 

Of them all, it is the second daughter, Alice, who most wins admiration. 
Her father died in 1861, and her own marriage the next year was in the nature 
of a memorial of her mother’s union with incomparable Alfred. A painting of 
that wedding was brought from Windsor to adorn the council chamber at 
Osborne, where the royal party breakfasted; and the service was performed 
before an altar surmounted by the Winterhalter painting of the royal family. 
There was an orgy of tears afterward in which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the bridegroom’s parents sobbed a reverential accompaniment to Queen 
Victoria. The young bride, having companioned her mother during many 
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lachrymose months, maintained composure. After the leave-taking, she wrote 
from her new home a long succession of letters, which, with the Princess 
Christian’s memoir, has been appreciatively used by Mr. Benson. The cor- 
respondence shows solicitude for the widowed mother, abundant good sense, 
and a warm benevolence that won for Princess Alice the affection of her 
people. She was more of a stateswoman than her sister Victoria, who drafted, 
as a bride, a memorial on the need of introducing ministerial responsibility 
to the Kaiser. This crown princess, as her brother observed, was strongly 
English in intercourse with the German and strongly German in intercourse 
with the English. It was Alice who perceived, after the struggle of 1866, that 
an enlarged Prussia did not constitute a united Germany but only an amalga- 
mation effected by force. It was the crown princess who dabbled dangerously 
in foreign affairs beyond her depth. Queen Victoria called her to task for glib 
judgments on Near Eastern problems but gave her no lectures when, after 
Wilhelm’s accession, she returned, the Engldnderin, in search of refuge from 
hostility. The queen received her as a mother, but as a sovereign also, making 
public show of affection in rebuke to the sovereign who was her grandson. 

From frontispiece to final page, the widow at Windsor dominates the book. 
Grief became her not, and during its darkest period both Gladstone and the 
Prince of Wales felt fear for the diminishing power of the crown. If Victoria 
read the antimonarchical speeches reported in the press, they affected her not 
at all. She overcame her grief, surmounted all unpopularity incident to re- 
quests for grants and dowries, developed a cumulative understanding of the 
intricacies of foreign policy, achieved a sense of empire, and seemed, in her 
solidity and regal majesty, to become its corporate symbol. Action became 
her. Her last years were made beautiful, not by quiescent serenity, but by 
unceasing service. A great-great-grandmother, she studied Hindustan; at 
eighty, she visited Ireland, was hostess to visiting royalties during her jubilees 
—attending operas, the theater, and Buffalo Bill’s ‘‘Wild West.’’ At times 
she beguiled her vanity by having herself borne in to dinner on a “‘priceless 
litter” carried by sons of Indian princes. 

Mr. Benson has not ruffled the files of old newspapers to supply details 
of the furbelows of weddings and christenings. He has thrown his spotlight 
where it was most congenial—upon Victoria. The daughters, in absence, were 
content ‘‘to kiss her dear hands,”’ knowing her no less a mother because she 
was a queen and empress. 

Dora Netti Raymonp 
Sweet Briar College 


Parnell, Joseph Chamberlain and Mr. Garvin. By Henry Harrison. London: 
Robert Hale, 1938. Pp. 255. 10s. 6d. 
The author of Parnell vindicated presents a book which examines “‘the re- 
lations that existed between Parnell and Joseph Chamberlain, with special 
reference to the manner in which Mr. Garvin has told of them in his partial 
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biography of the latter” and, it may be added, with occasional repetition of 
useful data from the earlier volume. The reviewer refrains from following the 
book in its divisions—biographical, historical, critical, appendix—in order to 
comment upon a few selected topics. For example, Mr. Harrison holds Cham- 
berlain responsible not only for parliament’s rejection of the first Home Rule 
bill, with its ‘‘fair prospect of Anglo-Irish reconciliation,” but also for the 
“far-reaching consequences” of that rejection in the strife of the twentieth 
century. Indeed, if it be assumed that Gladstone, Parnell, and Chamberlain, 
together, might have controlled the commons and have maneuvred legislation 
through the lords, then Cham! erlain’s deflection justifies Parnell’s remark— 
“There goes the man who killed the Home Rule bill,” as well as the far-reach- 
ing implications. But in 1893 Gladstone’s Irish bill, acceptable to the com- 
mons, met defeat in the upper house by 419 to 41. 

Again, Mr. Harrison pictures an unlovely Chamberlain, so desirous of 
power that he lacked statesmanship; the confidant of the intriguing Captain 
O'Shea; the instigator of various attacks upon Parnell, the last of which, in 
the form of the famous O’Shea divorce suit, was so far successful that Glad- 
stone and Parnell were definitely sundered, the Irish party split, and the insti- 
gator himself politically triumphant. Mr. Harrison, contradicting Garvin, 
shows that Chamberlain had known for years of the relationship between 
Mrs. O’Shea and Parnell, and, finally, after the consequences of the Dilke 
affair became apparent, was concerned in a plan for the undoing of Parnell 
“of which no plain, decent man would care to claim the authorship.” All this 
descriptive matter is supported by evidence, in some portions more effectively 
than in others. For instance, Mr. Harrison describes a Chamberlain bitter 
toward Parnell in part because he was pliant enough to see through the eyes 
of O’Shea—just at the time that assertiveness led him to break with his best 
friends, Dilke and Morley. And though the reviewer does not wish, on the 
question of political morality, to condone the idea that it is fair to destroy a 
movement by attacks on the personality of its leader, political history shows 
that Chamberlain has not been the only opportunist to welcome “‘a happy 
chance.” In any case, a discussion of the situation may lead to conclusions 
important for the interpretation of other struggles in which Chamberlain was 
involved. 

Again Mr. Harrison rather bitterly and effectively disparages Mr. Garvin's 
skill in political biography by insisting that the latter’s description of the 
Parnell-Chamberlain clash fails to utilize relevant contemporary historical 
literature, to give letters sufficient in number (p. 215) or complete in essential 
details (p. 220), to relieve readers of contradictory statement and confusion 
(pp. 188-89), and to assist the public’s enlightenment by the publication in 
full of Chamberlain’s Memorandum of events 1880-1892. 

Mr. Harrison’s present story proceeds with a sequence and smoothness that 
is lacking in Parnell vindicated. Limited in its scope, it represents no attempt 
to give a large setting to the activity of Chamberlain, to contrast his hostility 
toward Home Rule with his zeal for social reform; but in its own sphere, it 
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makes its points so clearly that readers of Garvin’s Life of Joseph Chamberlain 
will do well to check that account with the content and criticisms of this, 


volume. 
Joseph H. Park 


New York University 


The rise of Anglo-American friendship. A study in world politics, 1898-1906. 
By Lionet M. Gevser. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 
292. $3.75. 

It is hard to know how to do justice to this book. The author’s honesty and 
enthusiasm are obvious throughout. The organization and presentation of 
the material show recognition that diplomatic history should be more than a 
series of paraphrases of documents. In short, Mr. Gelber’s evident scholarly 
promise makes one hesitate to deal harshly with his book. And yet it would 
not be honest to conceal the fact that he has only scratched the surface of his 
subject and that his faith in the mission of the Anglo-Saxon peoples to save 
the world has warped his judgment. 

The rise of Anglo-American friendship is possibly the most important 
single problem of international politics awaiting adequate description. By 
1895, statesmen of the United States had awakened to the opportunities and 
the dangers for American interests offered by the power politics of the old 
world, while European statesmen had awakened to the necessity of winning 
American neutrality and, if possible, support. During the following decade, 
British and Germans frantically outbid each other, each trying to win the 
favor of Washington because the weight of American influence might be 
decisive in the balance of power. Britain emerged victorious, but at the price 
of her influence in the Caribbean, of the right to a share in an isthmian canal, 
and of Canadian rights in the Alaska boundary dispute. Not only on the 
American continents, but in Samoa, in the Philippines, and on the Asiatic 
mainland, the United States was able to exploit the jealousies of the other 
powers. Britain was content to pay the price, sure that in the long run she 
would profit immeasurably, as she did. 

In the race for American favor, imponderables like cultural traditions were 
undoubtedly important. Their importance, relative to cold calculations of 
interest, must be assessed; but it is fatal to confuse sentiment and interest, as 
Mr. Gelber often does. Indeed, it is hard to tell whether he intended his book 
to be a contribution to knowledge or to Anglo-American friendship. Probably 
he thought these purposes identical. Throughout he accepts as axiomatic an 
identity of interests and ideals between Britain and America, which is debat- 
able, and an identity between the purposes of these countries and the good of 
mankind, which is still more debatable. 

It would be difficult to find an American citizen or a British subject with 
the detachment and the sense of humor needed to tell the story of the rise of 
Anglo-American friendship; certainly Mr. Gelber has not cultivated these rare 
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virtues, and his book is marred by their absence. It is hurt still more by the 
meager materials from which it is fashioned. There is no evidence that Mr. 
Gelber consulted materials not available in English. There is even no evidence 
that he used such indispensable works in English as Langer’s Diplomacy of 
imperialism or Joseph’s Foreign diplomacy in China. If he did use materials 
other than those cited in footnotes or bibliography, the knowledge derived 
from them is not apparent. 

However warmly this study may be welcomed by those ‘‘who cherish free- 
dom and care deeply for the great and menaced heritage of Western society,” 
a historian can only regret that Mr. Gerber did not wait until his knowledge 
was sufficiently complete and his judgment on events sufficiently sober to 
permit him to write a book more worthy of his obvious talents. 

Raymonp J. SontaG 
Princeton University 


Elihu Root. By Putuie C. Jessup. Vol. I, 1845-1909; Vol. II, 1905-1937. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1938. Pp. xi+563; 586. $7.50. 


This is an excellent biography. Professor Jessup’s admiration and friend- 
ship for Root have in no wise warped his judgment or prevented him from 
making a critical appraisal. Throughout the tone is temperate, cool, and ob- 
jective, and unless one is one of those self-styled liberals, to whom all conserva- 
tives are ipso facto anathema, one finds comprehensible the author’s sympathy 
for one of the ablest statesmen of the conservative school and of his genera- 
tion. 

There is much that is interesting in this volume from the viewpoint of 
domestic politics, but in this Journal it is desirable to dwell upon Root’s place 
in American foreign policy. Perhaps the most striking fact is his understand- 
ing of Latin America. In a sense, indeed, he is the first American statesman, 
the first American secretary of state, who united sympathy for the republics 
to the south with a genuine comprehension of their psychology. He is, indeed, 
a quarter of a century early, the precursor of the good-neighbor policy. As 
secretary of war he was resolved that the United States should withdraw from 
Cuba, and he devised the formula which permitted American evacuation. His 
patient policy toward the ridiculous Cipriano Castro in Venezuela was vindi- 
cated by the latter’s overthrow. His good-will tour of Latin America, under- 
taken largely at his own expense, set a new precedent for personal contact 
with the statesmen of the other new-world states. When, as in the case of the 
Dominican Republic, he took over a policy of meddling from his ebullient 
chief, he strove to limit the scope of American action rather than to extend it. 
The Platt amendment, which probably owes its origin to him, has been out- 
moded; but in construing it, Root made it clear that he wished to restrict 
interference to a minimum, and both in 1902 and 1906 he was determined to 
limit, as far as possible, American occupation of Cuba. Moreover, though his 
immediate successors never grasped his policy and were not competent to 
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practice his technique, his influence persisted. Henry A. Stimson was his dis- 
ciple, and through Mr. Stimson the good-neighbor policy was passed on to 
Secretary Hull. 

In some of the most important policies of the Roosevelt administration 
Root was not very influential. As Professor Jessup observes, the Far Eastern 
policies were “‘least distinctively his own.” He appears to have had little 
enthusiasm for American participation in the Algeciras Conference. On the 
other hand, the arbitration of the fisheries dispute with Great Britain was very 
largely—indeed, almost exclusively—his work. So, too, though of more doubt- 
ful value, was the Hague Convention, limiting the use of force in the collection 
of contract debts. 

Root’s influence on our foreign relations by no means ended with his term 
at the state department. He earnestly strove to assist in the ratification of the 
Taft arbitration treaties. It was from him, apparently, that Woodrow Wilson 
first heard an authoritative exposition of the case against the exemption of 
American vessels from Panama canal tolls, and the president’s courageous 
action in seeking the repeal of this exemption was supported by Root in the 
senate. 

When it came to the period of the Great War, however, Root was no longer 
the man of peace which he had seemed to be. He wished to go to war after the 
sinking of the “‘Lusitania’’; he was unequivocal in his sympathy for the 
Allied cause. In the League controversy Root’s idealism and his partisanship 
are curiously mingled. He made excellent constructive suggestions as to the 
Covenant; his proposal to limit Article X to a fixed term of years appear to 
have much merit; he is easily understood in his desire for a reservation on the 
Monroe Doctrine. That, in some respects, he sought to moderate the position 
of his senatorial friends is also true. In particular, he sought to persuade them 
to be content with reservations drafted in such form as not to require the 
re-negotiation of the treaty. But, on the other hand, he encouraged Lodge in 
his refusal to give to Henry White any intimation of what might be acceptable 
modifications of the Covenant; he favored a reservation on Article X, al- 
though he had been told by White that France “would absolutely reject the 
League plan unless she were given the guarantee contained” in that article; in 
the electoral battle of 1920, undoubtedly deceived by Warren Harding, his 
partisanship led him into the naiveté of the famous declaration of the thirty- 
one republicans. 

Of his later years, little need be said. Mr. Jessup does not seem to whalaline 
overhighly his work at the Washington Conference; on the other hand, his 
labors in regard to the World Court were as able as they were enlightened by 
a sincere idealism. The test of any man’s worth is not some abstract and 
academic standard of excellence; it is the test of comparison in the actual 
world of affairs. Judged by this test, Root is surely one of the larger, if not 
one of the very largest, figures in the history of American foreign policy. 

Dexter PERKINS 
University of Rochester 
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Before the war. Studies in diplomacy. By G. P. Goocn, D. Lirr., F.B.A. Vol. 
II, The coming of the storm. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. 
Pp. 447. $4.00. 


This study is evidently based upon the thesis that, although there are 
many forces which always need to be considered in making a diplomatic 
analysis, the personal element in the formation of policies and in the execu- 
tion of international relationships is worth careful study because in the crucial 
moments—as at all times—a few key men play the decisive roles. In Vol- 
ume I Mr. Gooch had discussed Lansdowne, Delcassé, Biilow, Izvolsky, and 
Aehrenthal (Journal of modern history, TX [1937], 105-6); he now presents 
Grey, Poincaré, Bethmann-Hollweg, Sazonov, and Berchtold, all of whom 
held responsible positions in the period immediately before the war. The 
chapters on the several men are at once analyses of their policies and estimates 
of the success of their programs. They are biographies covering a brief period, 
and they are also critical reviews of the materials relating to the men and to 
the incidents in which they were principal characters. Each of the five states- 
men discussed in the present volume has been the subject of great difference 
of opinion; the author recognizes these debates but draws his own conclusions. 

Certain topics, such as the Balkan wars or the crises of July, 1914, come 
into the discussion of each statesman. The position of each man on these 
questions is indicated, but Mr. Gooch leaves to the reader the necessity of 
drawing together the five stories as they appear in the five chapters. The re- 
sult is that each of the principal characters in the book has a judicial review in 
the light of his own situation in one chapter and is set off as a related character 
in the other four chapters. The effect of this method is to temper all extreme 
views. 

One other aspect of method needs comment. The author weaves the con- 
tent of documentary materials into his text with great smoothness. The reader 
has the sense of having read the important portions of the principal dispatches 
or statements and of having done so without leaving the continuity of the 
author's thought. The book is a readable digest of the voluminous mass of 
documents on pre-war diplomacy which Mr. Gooch knows so thoroughly, and 
it is done without the preachment of any simplified solution of the complex 
questions involved. While the style is not such as to attract the average lay 
reader, it is clear, dignified, and even. 

The value of the work lies not in revelations of new information so much as 
in clear portrayal of the unfolding of those attitudes of the five statesmen 
which made them unable to avoid war in 1914, and in the exposition of the 
situations which account for these attitudes. There is no need to leap from 
reality to fiction to present subjective evidence. The author makes the states- 
men speak, documenting all important references. 

A few sentences may serve to illustrate the judgments made. When Grey 
made no objection to Italy’s seizure of Tripoli after a twenty-four-hour 
ultimatum, despite his previous denunciations of Austria for annexing Bosnia, 
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Gooch says that ‘‘Grey, like other people, applied different standards to dif- 
ferent countries according to their political affiliations’ (p. 95). About Poin- 
caré, Gooch writes: ‘There is not a word in the five massive volumes of the 
Documents diplomatiques frangais covering his year [1913] at the Quai d’Orsay 
to suggest that he [Poincaré] desired or worked for war.” ‘‘Izvolsky’s cor- 
respondence is an insufficient foundation for the graver charges levelled 
against him... .” (pp. 197-98). Of the German chancellor the author writes: 
“Bethmann himself confesses his mistake in believing that Russia would 
shrink from the ultima ratio, and that England would prefer her friendship 
to the peace of the world” (p. 285). In 1913, however, Bethmann had pre- 
dicted these Russian and British attitudes (p. 253). One gets a clue to Sazo- 
nov in the sentence, “‘. . . . the main purpose of the Triple Entente, as defined 
by Sazonov, was to prevent the domination of Europe by Germany ... .” 
(p. 369). And Berchtold “‘had gone straight ahead, resolved to perish rather 
than retreat.’ ““Berchtold was speaking for his countrymen and acting as 
almost every other Austrian statesman would have done in his place”’ (p. 445). 
The better portraits are probably of Grey and Bethmann; and, if any one is 
less successful than the others, it seemed to the reviewer to be Poincaré’s. 


W. Henry Cooke 
Claremont Colleges 


Histoire diplomatique de la France pendant la grande guerre. By ALBERT 
Prncaup, ministre plénipotentiaire. Vols. I and II, Les alliances et les 
interventions. Paris: Editions ‘‘Alsatia,” 1938. Pp. 317+-387. Fr. 60. 


Although the military history of the Great War and the internal politics of 
the belligerent states have been studied in many volumes, the diplomatic 
aspects of the long struggle have remained pretty obscure. Certain episodes, 
such as the Treaty of London of April, 1915, or the efforts of the Emperor 
Charles to negotiate a separate peace, have indeed been investigated; but even 
on these points the available information is incomplete and one-sided. The 
only documents generally available are those of tsarist Russia published by the 
Soviet government, a few scattered ones printed by the Investigating Com- 
mittee of the German Reichstag after the war, and the Supplements to Foreign 
relations of the United States; the diplomatists who have broken into print have 
obviously concealed more than they have told. This reticence is to be ex- 
plained not merely by the reluctance of all foreign offices to reveal their 
secrets but also—it may be surmised—by the fact that on neither side did 
diplomacy acquit itself very creditably; and therefore, from the official point 
of view, the less said about it the better. 

M. Pingaud’s work, these volumes of which carry the story down only to 
the summer of 1917, is triply welcome: (1) it is the first systematic account of 
the diplomacy of the Allies; (2) the author has had access to the archives of 
the Quai d’Orsay; and (3) he is himself a professional diplomatist, who knows 
the game and the jargon, has no thesis to prove, and writes in a limpid style 
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that makes the reader comprehend why French has long been the preferred 
language of diplomacy. He throws much light on many dark corners of the 
war, such as the intervention of Portugal, which was long deprecated by Great 
Britain and agreed to only when German ships in Portuguese harbors were 
needed; or the question of active Japanese participation in the war in Europe, 
which was acceptable to the Japanese (for a price) and ardently desired by the 
French (who were willing to pay) but was disliked by the Russians and re- 
sisted by the British. Perhaps the most astonishing revelation is that, after 
the Entente had accepted Rumania’s terms for entering the war in August, 
1916, the French and Russian governments concluded a secret agreement that 
they would carry out their bargain only ‘‘dans la mesure ov la situation 
générale le permettra” (II, 194). Yet M. Pingaud can be discreet, for he writes 
that we are ‘“‘assez mal renseignés”—although he must know from his ar- 
chives!—as to the promises made to Rumania that a vigorous offensive would 
be undertaken from Salonika (II, 207). 

The leitmotif of the book is the utter lack of co-ordination, both military 
and diplomatic, between the Allies at the beginning of the war and the long 
and painful road which had to be traversed before unity of purpose and action 
could be achieved, the first by the establishment of the Supreme War Council 
at the end of 1917, the second by the appointment of Foch to the supreme 
command in March, 1918. It is the merit of M. Pingaud to show, in quite 
objective fashion, how the divergent traditions and interests of the Allies 
made effective co-operation difficult until stark military defeat forced each to 
make concessions to the common end. In August, 1914, Great Britain re- 
buffed overtures from Greece, Portugal, and Japan, only later to seek the in- 
tervention of Greece and accept that of Portugal; Russia, on the other hand, 
precipitately sought the alliance of Rumania in return for the promise of 
Transylvania, only within two months to offer the same reward in return for 
Rumanian neutrality! The story of the negotiations with Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania would be incredible were it not set forth in pitiless detail; but with 
Sazonov changing his mind constantly, Sonnino never changing his, and Grey 
making his up with difficulty, not even the skill and persistence of Delcassé 
could create an effective foursome. M. Pingaud thinks that the Allied policy 
of reconstituting the Balkan league, i.e., of bringing in Bulgaria by concessions 
at the expense of Serbia and Greece, was found to fail, and that their military 
failure at the Dardanelles was of less consequence than is commonly asserted. 
As regards both Italy and Rumania, the Entente resisted their territorial de- 
mands at a moment when their immediate military assistance might have 
been of great value, only in the end to accept those demands in large measure, 
but at a time when the help could no longer be decisive against Austria. 

The long section on America’s intervention in the war is not altogether 
satisfactory. For some reason M. Pingaud has not used Foreign relations of 
the United States for the war years or the relevant volumes of R. S. Baker’s 
Woodrow Wilson but has relied largely on the evidence of Lansing and House, 
Bernstorff and Dumba. The result is that, while there are no misstatements of 
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fact, M. Pingaud (as it seems to the reviewer) overemphasizes the personal 
factor in Wilson’s policy and fails to comprehend that his policy of keeping 
the United States out of the war commanded the support of the overwhelming 
majority of the people. On the other hand, M. Pingaud practically ignores the 
effect of the war on the internal economy of the United States, as well as the 
question of loans and credits. It is, however, useful to Americans to have this 
account of our policy from a competent outsider. The next volume of the 
work is to be entitled Les neutralités et les tentatives de paix. 


Bernaporre E. Scumitt 
University of Chicago 


Allied propaganda and the collapse of the German Empire in 1918. By GEorGE 
G. Bruntz. (‘“‘Hoover War Library publications,” No. 13.) Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1938. Pp. xiii+246. $3.50. 


Historical or other treatment of propaganda is confronted by a constant 
dilemma with respect to sources: scarcely any of its victims will admit that 
he has been influenced by it, and perhaps least so a soldier, and yet the highest 
claims for its effectiveness are continually made by many of its practitioners 
or those who merely ordered it. (This belief in its power is one, by the way, 
shared by military writers and by writers with private advertising and com- 
mercial agencies.) The author of this new work on war-time propaganda 
might have been far more critical than he is with regard to such claims; on 
the other hand, he has largely omitted, as most authors do, discussion of that 
very important factor—the intended victim’s immunity. As one of these in- 
tended subjects of Allied propaganda, this reviewer may be permitted to re- 
call the constant presence of immunizing factors, such as the soldiers’ news- 
papers, hardly mentioned here. Nationalism brought distrust of everything 
foreign—timeo Danaos; and even socialism, which Mr. Bruntz seems, on the 
whole, to think made a German socialist amenable to foreign propaganda, 
might just as often remind the soldier that this was an imperialist war, with 
imperialists behind the enemy’s lines as well as behind his own. Nor should 
the statements of interested parties that this or the other message reached 
“the average German” be taken without examination, as the author is in- 
clined to do. When the Russians sent radio messages to the German soldiers, 
how many of the latter actually heard or were told about them? Radio men, 
not numerous then, held positions too precious to endanger by indiscretions 
which might have caused them to be shifted to the dreaded front service. To 
illustrate the practical side further: the regiment with which the reviewer 
served in 1917-18 was exposed to strong Bolshevist propaganda; but the men, 
as long as they were victorious, had little respect for a defeated army’s ‘‘crazy”’ 
politics. Intercourse between the soldiers was lively during the armistice, in- 
deed; and each battalion set up a barracks in no man’s land for the exchange 
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of goods, but usually a German interpreter was present, watching for Russian 
leaflets. Should an emissary appear, he would say, “Comrade, let me do the 
distributing for you in the trenches,” and would take the bundle to headquar- 
ters and collect the premium for such papers, which were then destroyed. 
Another vitiating factor which deserves consideration was the poor quality 
of some of the Allied products; one leaflet reproduced by Mr. Bruntz (p. 49) 
has an unreadable sentence of about one hundred and ten words. Many writ- 
ings were not only bombastic but ludicrous in their unfamiliarity with the 
language and customs of the addressee, as evidenced by the rather numerous 
misprints in these pages, where havoc has been played with case endings. 
Errors in grammar and spelling tended to give a pamphlet a character of 
foreignness which no effective piece of propaganda should display. Thus the 
graphic effect of the map of the Allies’ progress in August, 1918 (p. 90), is 
destroyed by the fact that the German word for guns (Geschiitze) is rendered 
as Schiitze (“‘rifleman”’). Many other errors could be pointed out, minute but 
portentous enough, considering the soldier’s psychology, and bound to weaken 
the attempt of the Allies to raise and reinforce, by exogene persuasion and in- 
sinuation, the endogene anti-war convictions and views of the German readers. 
Mr. Bruntz is inclined to agree with Dr. Philipp, one of the Reichstag in- 
quiry committee on the German collapse—who, by the way, ought to have 
been identified as a thorough nationalist and conservative—that “‘the enemy’s 
revolutionary work would have been in vain without the co-operation of cer- 
tain German circles” (p. 187). It is the reviewer's conclusion, drawn from 
experience and study, that propaganda would have been in vain without the 
Allies’ victories and that the latter distinctly preceded the former's effective- 
ness. I should even go as far as to say that, on the whole, the realization of 
German defeat came first to the soldiers in the field, from the generals down, 
and only then to the much surprised civilian population, from the government 
down. What this propaganda had been offering, including the works of Wilson, 
on the one hand, and those of Lenin, on the other, was then—and only then— 
embraced by the Germans, since there was nothing else to grasp at. 


ALFRED VactTs 
Sherman, Connecticut 


Survival through war and revolution in Russia. By D. Fevororr Wurrer. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. Pp. 395. $3.00. 


Here is a rare volume of reminiscences which not only makes exciting read- 
ing but also has more than a passing value as a historical document on the 
Russia of 1914-21. As a young officer in the tsar’s navy the author cam- 
paigned against the Germans in the Baltic, and his pages on this comparative- 
ly neglected phase of the war are intelligent and revealing. The interlude of 
Mr. White’s work with an imperial purchasing agency in the United States 
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provides a chapter of interest to those researching in the death-merchants’ 
ways and profits during the late conflict. The sections devoted to the fall of 
tsarism and the brief unstable rule of the Kerensky government, as viewed by 
the author after his return from America, are thin in the understanding of the 
basic causes of the upheaval, although ample enough in factual data. Mr. 
White’s service with the Root mission of 1917 gives him a chance to ridicule 
those of President Wilson’s emissaries who wished to save Russia from her 
own folly; here, another minor episode of the war era is made less obscure 
in a first-hand account, although not in a first-rate analysis. The climax of 
the narrative is reached in the breath-taking, terrifying, and pity-evoking 
chapters on the civil war in Siberia in 1919-20. The author knew Kolchak at 
certain highly critical junctures of the admiral’s career, but he adds little to 
the already generally established portrait of a brave seadog made weak and 
almost stupid by the landlubbers’ bewildering issues and strife—and his own 
instance of taking a prominent part in the strife he understood so little. The 
debacle and retreat of Kolchak’s armies and the author’s own adventurous 
part therein; Mr. White’s capture by the Bolsheviks and subsequent experi- 
ences in Soviet prisons; his release and journey to Moscow; his work in 
Soviet offices, and, finally, his escape to Finland—all this is told with an econ- 
omy of means but occasionally with a comic touch that is forced rather than 
forceful. 

Mr. White is now once more in America, a citizen of this country, a steam- 
ship-office manager, and a graduate student of history at Columbia Univer- 
sity. This last may explain his conscientious (and rather self-conscious) at- 
tempt at a detachment befitting a historian and a philosopher while he speaks 
of his past as warrior. If he has not yet chosen his Ph.D. topic, we would 
earnestly suggest that he probe into the significant problem of the extraordi- 
nary revolutionary spirit of Russia’s sailors which played such a tre- 
‘mendous role both in 1905 and in 1917. In the present volume Mr. White 
hardly touches upon the causes of this spirit. With a sort of hurt paternalism 
he writes of the bluejackets—those lads daring but spoiled. This tone clarifies 
the problem as little as the opposite method of sweeping extollation of the 
sailors and wholesale condemnation of their officers—the method employed 
by such Soviet writers as Novikov-Priboi in Tsushima. The truth, as is so 
often the case, lies somewhere between the two extremes and certainly at a 
level deeper and wider than the one so far indicated by writers of either 
camp. 


New York City 


ALBERT PARRY 


The Far East: an international survey. By Haroip S. QuicLey and GEORGE 
H. Biakestee. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1938. Pp. 353. $2.50. 

The real conflict between China and Japan. By Hartey Farnswortu Mac- 
Narr. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 216. $2.00. 
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Government in republican China. By Paut M. A. Linesarcer. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. Pp. 203. $1.50. 

Recent events in the Far East have caused the broad mass of the American 
public to take an unusually keen interest in oriental affairs. As a result the 
book market has been flooded by a vast number of works, many of which are 
worthless, popular rehashes of well-known material or else timely disguised 
pieces of propaganda. All three of the books under review, however, are seri- 
ous contributions to our knowledge of Far Eastern affairs. All are written by 
well-known authorities, are lucid and easily understandable—in fact, are al- 
most popular in style, and may be recommended to the general reader as 
well as to those especially interested in the Orient. 

The Far East: an international survey is admittedly a revision and an ex- 
pansion of an earlier book The Pacific area by Professor Blakeslee, which sum- 
marized the oriental situation down to 1929. But since 1929 much water has 
flowed under the bridge, and the earlier book has been re-written and brought 
up to date by Professor Quigley, himself the author of a standard book on 
Japanese government and politics. In addition to condensing and revising the 
earlier work, he has added a wealth of material dealing with developments 
between 1929 and the outbreak of hostilities in 1937. In fact, the bulk of the 
book is devoted to a consideration of events during this period but makes no 
attempt to follow the story since the incident of the Marco Polo Bridge on 
July 7, 1937. Although the book bears the title of The Far East, it is essentially 
a study of China and its relations with the outside world. Some of the most 
important chapters are concerned with the special treaty rights of the foreign 
powers in China and with the efforts, partly successful, of the Chinese govern- 
ment to abrogate these rights. Subsequent chapters deal in a general way 
with the relationships between China and the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia, France, and Germany in recent years. Quite naturally a large section 
is devoted to a panoramic survey of the relations between China and Japan, 
especial attention being devoted to the establishment of the pseudo-inde- 
pendent state of Manchukuo and the attempt of the Japanese to set up semi- 
autonomous governments under their effective control in Inner Mongolia and 
in northeast China. In the appendixes are brought together excerpts from a 
number of important public documents, such as the Four- and the Nine- 
Power Treaty, the Tangku Truce, and the statement of various foreign 
ministers. The book deals only slightly with internal developments—whether 
political, social, or economic—in either China or Japan. No attempt is made 
to study the ideologies or other motivations which led to the events de- 
scribed. It deals with facts and not with the interpretation of facts. But as a 
clear, concise, compact, and objective survey of China’s international re- 
lations during the last quarter of a century it is highly to be commended. 

The real conflict between China and Japan is written for a completely dif- 

ferent purpose and from a completely different point of view., Professor Mac- 
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Nair’s numerous other works show that he is a master in the handling of 
historical facts, but in this case his purpose is interpretive rather than factual. 
In his opinion the student of oriental affairs must not confine himself to an 
examination of external events, such as the Mukden or the Marco Polo 
Bridge incidents, or to treaty rights (and wrongs), but must realize that the 
external conflict between China and Japan is essentially a conflict between 
underlying traditions and ideologies—that two peoples living close together 
with such divergent cultural backgrounds and such divergent attitudes toward 
social and political life are bound, sooner or later, to clash. Mr. MacNair 
emphasizes the essential arrogance of the Chinese tradition, the inability of 
the Chinese to believe that other peoples can be their superiors or even their 
equals; but he also calls attention to democracy of China even in the old 
imperial days, the control by social pressure rather than by law, and the 
importance of the family rather than the state. In dealing with Japan, he 
brings out the importance of emperior-worship, authoritarianism, and mili- 
tarism in the formation of the national culture. Mr. MacNair strives to be 
unbiased and objective, and to prove his points gives numerous and lengthy 
quotations from the writings of both Chinese and Japanese leaders during the 
formative periods of their history. He has given us a valuable study. 

It is a pity that the publisher, the University of Chicago Press, usually very 
particular on this point, has been rather careless in the reading of proofs. Mr. 
MacNair himself has also been a little careless in his romanization of Chinese 
names. For the most part he uses the Wade system, but occasionally another 
system. Thus, we sometimes have “‘Hsienfeng”’; at other times ““Hienfeng.” 
Following Legge, we find King Hwuy of Leang (p. 77) instead of King Hui of 
Liang. There is also a certain lack of uniformity in the transliteration of 
Japanese names. But these are not serious blemishes. 

Government in republican China is in some ways reminiscent of Mr. Mac- 
Nair’s work, though attention is given exclusively to China. Dr. Linebarger 
does, indeed, deal with facts, with constitutions and with governmental 
organization, and these are very lucidly and very ably summarized; but the 
greater part of the book is devoted to a discussion of ideologies and the mili- 
tary and economic factors which led to these facts and these types of govern- 
mental organization. Mr. Linebarger possesses keen insight, and his book is of 
distinct value in trying to understand why certain types of governmental pat- 
terns came to be adopted by the Chinese. Incidentally, he deals not only with 
the constitutional framework of the Kuomintang (Nationalist government) 
but also with the forms of republican government in vogue from 1912 to 1926 
and also with the principal features of the old imperialist governmental 
machinery. At first sight it would appear as if the Japanese invasion of China 
and their capture of Nanking had destroyed the value of this work, for in the 
last few months the Nationalist government has been largely disrupted. But 
closer observation shows that the same ideological factors which Mr. Line- 
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barger discusses will play an important role in the organization of what still 
remains independent China, and must be taken into account even by the 
Japanese in the formation of their puppet Chinese governments. It should be 
added that both Mr. Linebarger and Mr. MacNair write with a charm of style 
seldom found in books of a more or less technical nature. 
M. McGovern 
Northwestern University 


Aspects of history. By E. E. Kettetr. London: Jonathan Cape, 1938. Pp. 
160. 5s. 

La méthode historique de M. Nicolas Iorga. By ALEXANDRE DOMANOVSZKY. 
Budapest: Imprimerie de l’'université royale hongroise, 1938. Pp. 323. 


Clio, something of a baggage, has flouted herself under many guises, and 
her infinite variety has been the source both of her undoubted charm and her 
flagrant weaknesses. Mr. Kellett has penetrated some of these guises in show- 
ing what history becomes when it assumes such “‘aspects” as theology, litera- 
ture, propaganda, science, art and science combined, politics, ethics, and 
economics. He has dealt not with history in the abstract but with the works 
of specific historians, and the wealth of his illustrations indicates a wide range 
of reading and a catholic taste. Mr. Kellett wears his erudition lightly, and he 
writes in the easy style of an essayist, so that his little book should prove 
attractive to the lay public; it may also bring solace to the professional his- 
torian. To call it an “apology for history”’ is perhaps too much; but in a day 
when historians frequently feel themselves on the defensive against the 
encroachments of the social sciences, it is comforting to have reiterated to the 
general public cogent reasons why the intelligent man should read history. 
For, in spite of a want of agreement among its practitioners as to what they 
should do, and an even greater diversity in what they do do, history can be 
read with profit whether we turn to it to serve an aesthetic need or from a 
‘“‘noble inquisitiveness” about the human race or as a guide to practical 
wisdom. Most comforting of all is Mr. Kellett’s belief that the intelligent and 
careful reader, even if uninformed concerning the “‘facts” of a given period, 
may be able to steer a safe, if tortuous, course among historians who never 
tell whole truths and who frequently seek to deceive, or, worse still, uncon- 
sciously deceive themselves. 

This last theory might be tested, were an omniscient judge available, by 
the reactions of a careful reader, uninformed concerning the details of Hun- 
garian history (as is the present reviewer), to M. Domanovszky’s critique of 
M. Iorga’s historical method. For, if the theory is sound, the careful (but 
uninformed) reader should be able to distinguish between the “certain spite” 
which Mr. Kellett (quoting Bishop Stubbs) approves as adding interest to a 
history and the uncontrollable bias which he deplores as debasing history into 
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propaganda. The present careful (but uninformed) reader seems to detect 
more than the requisite “certain spite” in both Domanovszky and Iorga. 

In 1923 M. Domanovszky published a brief history of Hungary,’ intended 
primarily for the edification of foreign readers. In 1936 M. Iorga published a 
lengthy review of this work? which, despite the lapse of thirteen years, he calls 
“tune nouvelle histoire de la Hongrie”’; one wonders if M. Iorga, as editor of the 
periodical, chided M. Iorga, as reviewer, for procrastination! The review was, 
to speak euphemistically, unsympathetic; the Hungarian scholar was accused 
of divers sins of omission and commission that do more credit to his patriotism 
than to his historical objectivity. M. Domanovszky, though professing a dis- 
taste for bootless controversy, has not unnaturally felt obliged to defend his 
scholarly reputation and the historical ideals of his nation—and the present 
volume is his answer. Thirty-nine pages are given over to a rebuttal of the 
11 pages of M. Iorga’s criticism; one by one the “‘errors’’ are shown to be 
truths, the omissions to be justified by the limited size of the book. M. Iorga 
(one learns) had, not withstanding his abysmal ignorance of the past of Hun- 
gary, once incautiously written a brief historical sketch of that people,* and 
so M. Domanovszky now devotes 94 pages to a consideration of the innu- 
merable errors in the 43 pages of M. Iorga’s text. Then, warming to his task, 
the Hungarian dedicates 176 pages to his opponent’s methods of documenta- 
tion and synthesis as they are evidenced in some of that author’s works which 
deal with the controversial problems of early Transylvania; and the conclusion 
drawn is that M. Iorga has deliberately prostituted the device of footnoting— 
the historian’s guarantee of bona fides—into a snare and a delusion, and 
that he has transcended the inevitable, and hence pardonable, human 
Tendenz, resorting to rhetorical devices and mystical interpretations further 
to confound the careful (but uninformed) reader. M. Iorga, in fine, is no 
“‘scientific” historian but a propagandist. 

Now this is a serious epithet to hurl at a historian—a sort of “‘fight word” 
which in the West, at least, should be accompanied by a disarming smile or a 
show of arms. To do M. Domanovszky justice, he has buttressed his accusa- 
tions by citing chapter and verse and by copious counterdocumentation, and 
his tone is as restrained as could be expected under the circumstances. And so 
the careful (but uninformed) reader may feel that there is no little merit in 
M. Domanovszky’s position; but he may also have been so disillusioned in 
respect to the integrity of historians by the exposures he has just seen that he 
will have become skeptical rather than merely critical. He will then reserve 
judgment at least until the appearance of an answer from M. Iorga, which, if 
it continues (even by arithmetical progression) the steadily mounting propor- 


1 Die Geschichte Ungarns (Munich, 1923). Pp. 379. 
2 In Revue historique du sud-est européen, Vol. XIII, January-March 1936 issue. 
* In H. F. Helmolt, ed., Weltgeschichte, IV (Leipzig, 1919). 
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tions which have characterized the series, should fill a weighty tome. Mean- 
while, if he is a philosophical, as well as a careful (and uninformed), reader, he 
may ponder the utility of history as conceived by his two authors. He may 
suspect that the real trouble is that M. Domanovszky’s history has displeased 
Rumanians as M. Iorga’s has displeased Hungarians and, being neither, may 
cry a plague on both houses. If he is of sanguine temperament, he may recall 
benefits which accrued to historiography from the controversies of Protestant 
and Catholic historians during the Reformation and, pinning his faith on the 
Hegelian dialectic, may hope that from M. Iorga’s thesis and M. Domanov- 
szky’s antithesis may emerge a new synthesis pointing toward truth. If he is 
pessimistic, however, he may doubt that even approximate historical truth 
can be born of perfervid nationalism, and may turn either to a frank ag- 
nosticism toward history or to a nostalgic longing for a Rankean detachment 
which he knows never existed. 


James Lea CATE 
University of Chicago 


Historical scholarship in the United States, 1876-1901: as revealed in the cor- 
respondence of Herbert B. Adams. Edited by W. Strutt Hott. (“Johns Hop- 
kins University studies in historical and political sciences,’ Ser. LVI, No. 
4.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. Pp. 314. $2.50. 

Dr. Holt has edited a selection of letters from the correspondence of 
Herbert B. Adams covering the period from 1876 to 1901, the date of Adams’ 
death. The object of the publication is to “‘contribute to a better understand- 
ing of historical scholarship in the United States,” an object that is only partly 
attained. While information is furnished regarding the historical activities of 
a few of Adams’ seminarians who happened to write to him, much of the re- 
maining material has to do not with scholarship but with salaries, tenures, 
local conditions, and desires for betterment on the part of his correspondents 
as well as of Adams himself. To the seminarians of those years, much of what 
is revealed in these letters will be new, for the men at the big table knew al- 
most nothing of what was going on in high quarters; but, on the other hand, 
they will find little among these epistles to remind them of those halcyon days, 
when to the newcomer from the arid educational fields of the north, south, and 
west, it was a joy to be alive in the stimulating atmosphere of the new univer- 
sity. Valuable and interesting as are the letters chosen for reproduction, it is 
not unlikely that one who had actually studied under Adams himself would 
have made up his list somewhat differently. It is true that but few of Adams’ 
own letters have been preserved, and those here printed are perfunctory 
rather than enlightening; nevertheless, to an old-timer much not apparent 
to a later editor could be read between the lines. 

Among the particulars here presented, the following are both interesting 
and pertinent. Adams resented strenuous efforts on the part of Ohio State 
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University and the then recently founded University of Chicago to call him 
away from Baltimore, preferring to remain where he was, even at some in- 
convenience to himself and at an insufficient salary. We see here emphasized 
and clarified his influence in the establishment of the ‘‘Studies,”’ his part in 
the founding of the American Historical Association (first suggested by Dr. 
Gilman), and his interest in the launching of both the American historical 
review and the ‘American nation” series. We meet with the inception of 
various bibliographical enterprises, familar to the student of today, which 
mark advances along the line of aids to historical research. We get a view of 
the intolerance and provincialism prevailing among the colleges of that day, 
notably in the south and west, and of the amazingly small salaries on which 
young historical researchers were expected to live. A most illuminating side 
light is the growing antipathy on the part of Adams’ students, both at the 
time and afterward, to German methods—a remarkable fact in view of 
Adams’ own training and predilections and the perpetuation in Baltimore of 
German traditions and practices in the early years of the university, as seen 
in the frequent drinking bouts and ceremonials to which the newcomer was 
introduced. Although this brochure contains much that does not relate to 
historical scholarship, it does call attention to a great and formative era in the 
training of historical scholars, many of whom, no longer living, have left a 
deep impression upon historical learning in the United States. 


CHARLES M. ANDREWS 
Yale University 
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This book, the first of its kind in the oa gts language, is intended as a source reader 
for high-school and adult students of Jewish history. Its purpose is to furnish the Eng- 
lish-speaking reader with an opportunity to come into direct contact with contemporary 
documents and statements reflecting, on the one hand, the attitude of state, church, and 
Christian society toward the Jew and, on the other, the attitude of the Jew to his non- 
Jewish neighbors and of the Jew to his own Jewish world. The source readings cover a 
very wide scope. They include official documents of diversified character, such as: the 
petition for the readmission of Jews to England; correspondence between Peter Stuy- 
vesant and the West India Company; a report by the Secretary of the Inquisition on in- 
quisitorial torture; and also selections from legal codes, Jewish community constitu- 
tions, minutes of transactions of community councils, and from rabbinic responsa. The 
editor has also included contemporary descriptions of important movements and events 
by witnesses or chief agents; excerpts from memoirs, diaries, autobiographies, letters, 
title-pages, ethical wills, and literary compositions indicating contemporary opinions 
by Christian and Jewish thinkers on diverse subjects, ranging trom theology to current 
Jewish school practice. The sources are translated from more than a dozen 
and dialects, and the lands treated extend from America to Asia and Africa. 

The criteria for selection of sources are sound, and the editor has shown discriminat- 
ing judgment in applying these criteria. Consequently the source readings are both il- 
luminating and interesting. The editor has very wisely kept in mind the purpose for 
which the book was prepared and has avoided all forms of pedantry. The bibliographi- 


1 The title may be somewhat misleading. More than half of the book deals with 
material later than 1450. The Jewish middle ages may very properly be regarded as 
extending to 1791, when the decree was promulgated granting the Jews of France full 
civic rights. 
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cal references are well chosen and are calculated to stimulate further study. The intro- 
ductions to the source readings and notes truly serve to clarify what would otherwise 
not be clear to the inexperienced student. The helpfulness of the book has been en- 
hanced by a carefully prepared index and references to the origin of the sources quoted 


and by excellent typography. Leo L. Honor 
. 


Languages in history and politics. By A. C. Wootner. Oxford: University Press, 1939. 
10s. 6d. 
EARLY MODERN HISTORY . 


Creation of rights of sovereignty through symbolic acts, 1400-1800. By ArTHuUR S. KELLER, 
Outver J. Lissirzyn, and Frepesicx J. Mann. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1938. Pp. x +182. $2.50. 

The authors have examined the practice of England, France, Spain, Portugal, Hol- 
land, Russia, Denmark, and Sweden in regard to the method of acquiring sovereignty 
over terra nullius during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; their treatment of the 
eighteenth century is very slight. To establish what these practices were, they have set 
forth a considerable number of cases; and the conclusion drawn seems entirely sound: 
That mere physical discovery—the sighting of land or the disembarking upon it—was 
not rded as sufficient to establish title; that there must be some symbolic act, some 
f aul Gennes of taking possession, usually very simple and containing as its essen- 
tial feature the placing in some form of the royal arms and often of a cross to symbolize 
the coming of Christianity: but that rarely was there even the vaguest indication of the 
extent of the territory over which sovereignty could be claimed as a result of these acts. 
This is a useful conclusion to establish, but it hardly seems to justify a book; an article 
or so in a learned periodical would have been sufficient, especially as the authors too 
often merely reiterate in detail the same type of fact in the cases that they describe. 
Moreover, especially in the chapters dealing with English and French practices, there is 
much unnecessary description of voyages of exploration; this does not have much to do 
with the subject under discussion. On the other hand, there are some matters that one 
would wish to hear more about: for instance, the origin of these symbolic acts of taking 
possession and their relation to feudal practice is only just mentioned, and there is no 
very satisfactory discussion of the whole question of the real meaning conveyed to the 
English and Dutch planters and traders by the act of purchase from the Indians in 
North America and the relation of that act of purchase to the act of possession, if any, 
or to the charter under which the Europeans were operating. 

Except in the chapter on French practice, there seem to be few errors of fact; in that 
chapter there are far too many: for example, Champlain was never in Montreal—for it 
did not then exist; the Lachine Rapids are above Montreal and not below it (p. 116); 
Champlain’s act of 1624 was not a formal taking of possession but merely an affirmation 
that possession had previously been taken (pp. 119-20); war between the English and 
French in North America in 1628 cannot be described as an extension of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and it was not declared as the result of Buckingham’s failure at La Rochelle 
(p. 120); Colbert was not minister of state when the French East India Company was 
founded in 1642, and actually there was under its auspices a French settlement in 
Madagascar for nearly twelve years, long before the act of taking possession which the 
authors describe (pp. 123-24); and La Salle’s fort was almost certainly not on the site of 
New Orleans (p. 129). 

E. R. Aparr 
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Europe in the seventeenth century. By Davin Oac. 3d ed. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1938. Pp. 575. $3.75. 


This work of Mr. Ogg belongs to a series ae by E. Lipson, the p' of 
which is to present a survey of the history of Europe from the breakup of the Roman 
Empire down to the present day. In this new edition there are extensive changes, in- 
tended to do justice to an interpretation of the subject which is more balanced and ma- 
ture; in some cases it contains information derived from sources not hitherto utilized. 
The volume is equipped with a critical apparatus of notes and bibliography which is 
extensive and up to date. There are four maps. 

The seventeenth century witnessed two things: a strengthening of absolutist the- 
ories of the state in every European country except England and Poland, and a great 
revolution in human thought. The first of these is the main subject of this volume; the 
second is the theme of the last chapter. The book opens with a chapter describing some 
of the objective characteristics of the period: its territorial changes, its ruling families, 
its administrative principles, and the institutions for the expression of public opinion. 
In the concluding chapter Mr. Ogg shows that the constructive thinking of the seven- 
teenth-century philosophers had broken European thought from the “twin fetters of 
authoritative scholasticism and imitative humanism,” in this way making possible the 
unshackled speculation of the eighteenth century and eventually leading men to ques- 
tion the fundamental principles underlying the organization of society known as the 
ancien régime. The oh man «er preceded the political revolution; the lead was given 
not by the statesmen but by the thinkers; the old order disappeared from the domain of 
abstract and scientific speculation long before it was even questioned in the realm of 
politics. The main interest of the seventeenth-century continental history lies in this. 

There are other chapters of interest. The author is at his best when he turns from 
politics to the subtleties of theological dispute, the chapter on Jesuit and Jansenist being 
a brilliant summary of a complex problem. Mr. Ogg a presented the period not as a 
disconnected series of petty wars and intrigues but as a living and interesting past. 


Garrett B. Kempers 


Du traité de Westphalie a4 ' Europe de Versailles. By Epmonp Rosster. Paris: Plon, 
1939. Pp. 268. Fr. 24. 

Portugal and the War of the Spanish Succession. A bibliography with some diplomatic 
documents. By EpGar Prestace. Cambridge, Eng.: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 42. $1.15. 

The somewhat pretentious title of this little book by the leading English authority 
on Portuguese history might well be rephrased to read: “A guide to materials on Portu- 
gal and the War of the Spanish Succession in London and Portugal.”’ It is valuable 
chiefly for its suggestions, which do not pretend to be exhaustive, as to material in the 
Public Record Office and the British Museum in London and in the archives of Lisbon 
and Evora in Portugal. It is, in reality, an introductory handbook for one seeking in- 
formation on Portugal’s participation in the war and peace of the Spanish Succession. 
The additional bibliographical items, again by no means exhaustive, are helpful largely 
as they reflect the selective judgment of a recognized expert in the field. The preface 
contains the names and dates of the Portuguese representatives in the courts of France, 
England, and Holland, and of the Portuguese secretaries of state for the period prior 
to and through the war. The value of the documentary section is lessened by a recent 
publication of Eduardo Brazao entitled Relacoes externas de Portugal, Reinado de D. 
Joao V. Dr. Brazao’s work prints diplomatic correspondence, hitherto unknown, bear- 
ing on the period. He includes over half of the material given by Professor Prestage in 
the appendix. The few but illuminating footnotes create an appetite that is left un- 
satisfied. One could wish that Mr. Prestage had shared more of the store of information 
he has accumulated on Portuguese persons and documents. 

ALAN K. MANCHESTER 
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The Anglo-Russian commercial treaty of 1734. By Dovetas K. Reapinea. (‘Yale his- 
torical publications,” edited by Leonarp Woop “Miscellany,” Vol. 
XXXII.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. ix+337. $3.00. 

This expanded doctoral dissertation opens a fresh furrow in the slightly cultivated 
field of Anglo-Russian trade relations. For his discussion of the little-known treaty of 
1734, his sketch of Russian trading conditions, and his valuable bibliographical note on 
Russian historical sources, students will be grateful to Mr. Reading. The author first 
examines the immediate economic and political background of the treaty and gives an 
account of the projects, pourparlers, and negotiations. He devotes the remainder of the 
book to a minute analysis of its clauses, which for the sake of convenience he groups 
under six heads (the most-favored-nation clause, English merchants in Russia, English 
tariff privileges, the Russian brack, trans-Russian trade to Persia, and Anglo-Prussian 
trade rivalry), which cover the main subjects dealt with by the treaty. Whether 328 
pages were necessary for a story of this treaty may be questioned. A drastic reorganiza- 
tion of the material would have eliminated much needless repetition and allowed space 
for a more effective introduction on earlier Anglo-Russian relations or for a better ac- 
count of the subsequent effects of the treaty on England’s Russian trade. Mr. Reading 
is far too inclined to regard “mercantilism”’ as a hard-and-fast system or a body of doc- 
trine hovering in the background and determining every English and Russian action. 
The reviewer also objects to that habit so beloved of diplomatic historians of making 
“Whitehall” and “St. Petersburg’’ (hardly out of the mud) seek aims and pursue pol- 
icies, instead of explaining what pressure groups or individuals were responsible for 
those policies. Finally, one wonders whether these eighteenth-century diplomats feinted 
and ao on quite the equal terms which Mr. Reading seems to assume. One might 
as well have expected China and Japan to have obtained reciprocity from the European 
states in the nineteenth century as for Ostermann to have secured a real guid pro quo 


from Forbes. 
Joun H. Davis 


Child of chequer’d fortune. By Grorce R. Preevy. London: Jenkins, 1939. Pp. 319. 


15s. 
A biography of Maurice de Saxe. 
His Majesty of Corsica. By Vaverte Pirie. London: Collins, 1939. Pp. 400. 18s. 


Baron Theodore von Neuhoff, the eighteenth-century adventurer who proclaimed 
himself king of Corsica in 1735. 


Kaiser Karl VII. und die grossen Méchte 1740-1745. By Fritz Wacner. Stuttgart: 

Kohlhammer, 1938. Pp. 655. Rm. 20. 

Der Konig und die Kaiserin. Friedrich der Grosse und Maria Theresia. By WERNER 

Beume.sure. Oldenburg: Stalling, 1938. Rm. 7.80. 

England's subsidy policy towards the continent during the Seven Years’ War. By Cari 

Wixi Epon. Philadelphia: The author, 1938. Pp. 178. $2.00. 

This monograph traces from 1755 to 1763 the British subsidy policy toward the 
continent. Beginning with an effective chapter on the failure of the English “system,” 
which was based on the Anglo-Dutch agreement of 1678 and on the Barrier Treaties 
of 1718 and 1715, Mr. Eldon treats successively the negotiations with Russia, Denmark, 
and Hesse outside the system; the Convention of Westminster with Prussia; the sub- 
sidy policies of the Devonshire-Pitt and the Newcastle-Pitt ministries; and the waning 
of these subsidy policies after Pitt’s resignation in 1761. The work is based primarily 
on a careful study of the Hardwicke and Newcastle papers in the British Museum; and 
on the Chatham and treasury papers and the state papers, foreign and domestic, in 
the Public Record Office. An appendix showing the expenditures for military and naval 
purposes and the amount paid in subsidies from 1750 to 1768 is useful, and the bibliog- 
raphy is satisfactory. On the other hand, there is no index to assist the reader in 
locating names and places. 

The obvious difficulty in a study of this kind lies in securing effective proportions 
between the history of the period and the limited subject of the monograph. In this 
work it means fitting the subsidy policy into the diplomatic, military, and constitutional 
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history of England during the years 1755-63. Mr. Eldon has been more successful in 
accomplishing this in his first four than in his last three chapters. In these three final 
chapters the narrative becomes more and more a summary of the communications be- 
tween members of the cabinet and of the letters of British representatives abroad; and 
it does not always flow smoothly. In places the facts are packed in like words in a cable- 
gram. Particularly disappointing is the abrupt conclusion; for less than a page at the 
end is devoted to the significance of the subsidy policy, and a part of that is a quotation 
from a contemporary pamphlet. A short concluding chapter on the order of chapter i 
would, in the opinion of the reviewer, be a most valuable addition. 


Donatp Grove BARNES 
A history of science, technology and philosophy in the eighteenth century. By A. Wour. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1939. Pp. 814. 25s. 
The Gothic quest. By Montacuse Summers. London: Fortune Press, 1988. 30s. 
A study of the Gothic novel of the eighteenth century. 


EUROPE SINCE 1789 


Women and the revolution. By Etae, Mannin. New York: Dutton, 1939. Pp. 314. 
$3.00. 
Biographical studies of women revolutionaries from the eighteenth century to the 

present day. 

Apostles of revolution. By Max Noman. Boston: Little, Brown, 1939. Pp. 467. $3.50. 
Studies of communist leaders from the early nineteenth century to Stalin. 


Miss Weeton: journal of a governess. Edited by Epwarp Hatt. Vol. II, 1811-25. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 422. $4.25. 

Précis @histoire contemporaine, 1848 4 nos jours. By E. Bertranp. Paris: Delagrave, 
1938. Fr. 27. 

Karl Marz: selected works. Edited by V. Aporatsxy and C. P. Durr. 2 vols. New 
York: International Publishers, 1939. Pp. xxiv+479; xxiii+694. $4.50. 

The International Association (1855-1859): a contribution to the preliminary history of 
the First International. By A. MtULier Leantina. Reprinted from The international 
review for social history, Vol. III. Leyden: Brill, 1938. Pp. 102. 

The author, a member of the staff of the International Institute for Social History 
at Amsterdam, regards the International Association as the “first international organi- 
zation of a proletarian and socialist character” and as “the last and most important link 
in the series of international manifestations during the three decades prior to the 
foundation of the First International’’ in 1864 (p. 1). The study begins with an account 
of the attempts to institutionalize the idea of an international proletarian solidarity 
between 1830 and 1855, continues with the treatment of the origins and short history 
of the International Association, and ends by pointing out the fact that some members 
of the International Association later belonged to the general council of the First 
International. Mr. Miiller Lehning’s article is an able contribution to the Vorgeschichte 
of the International Workingmen’s Association. 

R. E. 

Histoire du mouvement ouvrier 1871-1936. By E. DotiEans. Paris: Colin, 1939. Pp. 
404. Fr. 45. 

World communism. By F. Borkenau. New York: Norton, 1939. $3.75. 

A history of the Communist International. 

Emile Durkheim and his sociology. By Harry Apert. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. Pp. 233. $2.75. 

Georges Bizet. By Martin Cooper. New York: Oxford University Press 1935. Pp 
136. $2.75. 
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Vincent Van Gogh: letters to Emile Bernard. Edited by Doveias Lorp. London: Cres- 


set Press, 1938. Pp. 124. 15s. 
Solomon Schechter. By Norman Bentwicu. Cambridge: University Press, 1939. Pp. 


373. 12s. 6d. 
The biography of a Jewish scholar who lived in many countries. 


PRE-WAR DIPLOMACY 


Diplomacy. By Harotp Nicotson. London: Butterworth, 1939. 5s. 


L’époque contemporaine. By Pierre Renovuvin, EpMonp Préciin, and GrorGes 
Harpy. Vol. II, La paix armée et la grande guerre (1871-1919). (‘ ‘Clio,’ Introduc- 
tion aux études historiques.’’) Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1939. Pp- 


xxvili+684. Fr. 75. 

The authors emphasize international relations because the publication of numerous 
memoirs and the intensive study of documentary material relating to pre-war diplomacy 
render this subject better known than the internal history of the various states. Book I, 
“Evolution of the contemporary world,” is by M. Renouvin; Book II, ‘Internal evolu- 
tion of the states, 1871-1914,” by M. Préclin; Book III, “Colonial expansion,” by M. 
Hardy; Book IV, “International relations from 1871-1914,”’ and Book V, ““The World 
War,”’ are by M. Renouvin. Especially notable is the recognition of the importance of 
Delcassé as the statesman chiefly responsible for revolutionizing the diplomatic align- 
ments of the great European powers in the years 1899-1904, through a system of en- 
tentes centering around France (‘‘Delcassé et les nouvelles ententes,”’ pp. 478-85, and 
notes on pp. 494-96). The fall of Delcassé (pp. 502-3, 526-27) is explained on the basis 
of German pressure and Rouvier’s timidity, without discussing the internal political 
forces in France also working for his dismissal. Though willing to accept Delcassé as the 
outstanding European diplomatist after Bismarck, French historical scholarship is still 
not prepared to recognize the military and diplomatic importance of Delcassé’s work 
in the period after 1905, when he was rejuvenating the French navy and engaged in 
strengthening the military might of France and the Triple Entente. 

The authors maintain that Germany, because of her geographical position and eco- 
nomic necessity, was the chief disturbing element in Europe. As regards the immediate 
causes of the war, the view is taken that France, in a question vital to Russia, could not 
adopt an attitude which might endanger the Franco-Russian alliance; but this charitable 
interpretation does not extend to the account of Germany’s relations with her equally 
important Austrian ally. English intervention (p. 546) is explained by the German vio- 
lation of Belgian neutrality without reference to the Anglo-French naval arrangements 
of 1912. The intervention of the United States is regarded as the most important single 
event in the war-time diplomatic struggle, American economic and financial assistance 
being the assurance of ultimate Allied success. Generalizations regarding the internal 
history of countries far distant from Europe are not always accurate. Each chapter is 
followed by a critical bibliography and a section entitled “Etat des questions,” often the 
meatiest portion of the book. The authors have emphasized the new industrial revolu- 
tion and its consequences. To this end they present valuable statistical summaries re- 
lating to population and economic development. Profound pessimism marks the close 


of the book. 
CHARLES W. Porter 


Anonyme Briefe an drei Kaiser. Unveriffentlichte Dokumente aus den geheimen Staats- 
archiven. Edited by Econ Carsar Corti. Salzburg: Pustet, 1939. Pp. 199. Rm. 5. 

Europa wendet sich an Bismarck. Die gesammelten Briefe an Bismarck. Edited by Ru- 
poLtF Karu GOLpsCcHMIT-JENTNER. Hamburg: Wegner, 1938. Pp. xix+367. Rm. 
7.50. 

J.C. Godefroy & Sohn, Kaufleute zu Hamburg. Leistung und Schicksal eines W elthandels- 
hauses. By Kurt Scumacx. Hamburg: Broschek, 1938. Pp. 311. Rm. 8.50. 
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The background of anti-English feeling in Germany, 1890-1902. By Pautine Rexyea AN- 
pERSON. Washington: American University Press, 1939. Pp. xxii+382. 

Dienstschriften. By ALrreD GraF von ScuuierrEeN. Vol. II, Die Grossen Generalstabs- 
reisen—Ost—aus den Jahren 1891-1905. Berlin: Mittler, 1938. Pp. 315. Rm. 25. 

Die deutsch-englischen Beziehungen in den Jahren 1898/99. Die Vorbesprechungen zu den 
Biindnisverhandlungen von 1900/1901. By Gustav Hewricn Dirrmar. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1988. Pp. 143. Rm. 5.40. 

Am Rande zweier Jahrhunderte. Momentbilder aus einem Diplomatenleben. By HERBERT 
von Hinpensura. Berlin: Schlieffen-Verlag, 1938. Pp. 348. Rm. 7.50. 

Avant l'orage, 1911-1914. By Louis pe Brussels: Edition universelle, 
1938. Pp. 207. Fr. 18. 

England, Europa und der Orient. Untersuchungen zur englischen Vorkriegspolitik in 
Vorgeschichte und Verlauf der Balkankrise 1912. By Werner Scuréver. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1938. Pp. 230. Rm. 8.40. 

1912. Préface de la guerre. By G. p’'Evpevitie. Paris: Spes, 1988. Pp. 192. Fr. 12. 

Europas Dynastien und der Weltkrieg. By EpGar von Scumipt-Pauut. Berlin: Reimar 
Hobbing, 1938. Pp. 520. Rm. 4.80. 


THE GREAT WAR 


Heerfiihrer des Weltkriegs. Der jiingere Moltke, Joffre, Falkenhayn. Edited by the 
Devutscne GeseLiscuart FUR WEHRPOLITIK UND Berlin: 
Mittler, 1939. Pp. 295. Rm. 8.50. 

Les grandes heures de la guerre. By Genera Morpacg. Vol. I, 1914. La guerre de 
mouvement. Paris: Plon, 1938. Pp. 112. Fr. 9. 

Einheitlicher Oberbefehl. Ein Problem des Weltkrieges. By Gispert BrYERHAUS. 
Munich: F. Bruckman, 1938. Pp. 78. Rm. 2.50. 

Since the Great War was a “coalition war’ on both sides, the problem of a unified 
supreme command confronted the Allies and the Central Powers alike. Neither had, at 
any time during the war, a central command for the forces on all fronts. There were too 
many obstacles in the way. Herr Beyerhaus discusses first the difficulties which pre- 
vented the Teutonic powers from setting up a supreme command. The constant con- 
flict between Falkenhayn and Conrad von Hétzendorf forestalled any efforts at a unified 
command in the early stage of the war. Furthermore, it was difficult for the Central 
Powers to reach agreement on the whole question of the conduct of the war because the 
political leaders and the military were in constant disagreement both on the question 
of war aims and on the question of military methods. 

The same jealousies and bickerings that prevented a unified command for the Cen- 
tral Powers delayed the setting up of a supreme command for the Allies. When, in 
January, 1918, Clemenceau discussed the question with Haig, the British general re- 
plied: “I have but one superior, I obey but one chief with my soldiers: our beloved 
ruler, the King of Engl 1d.’ Lloyd George supported this viewpoint. Only the fear of 
the great German offensive of March, 1918, forced the final selection of a generalissimo 
of all the Allied forces on the western front. Herr Beyerhaus presents here a keen analy- 
sis of an important problem. 

Grorce G. Bruntz 


Joffre et Galliéni a la Marne. By P. Lyer. Preface by GeneraL GameLin. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault, 1938. Pp. 160. Fr. 18. 

Official history of the Canadian forces in the Great War, 1914-1919. General series, Vol. I, 
August, 1914—September, 1915. By Covongt A. Fortescug Ducuip. Ottawa: The 
King’s Printer, 1938. $2.00. Appendixes and maps, $1.50. 
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Seelenkrafte im Kampf um Douaumont. I1./ Infanterie Regiment 24, seine Nachbarn und 
Gegner am 25. Februar 1916. By Mason Kurt von Kut'rer. Berlin: Die Briicke, 
1938. Pp. 363. Rm. 16. 

History of the Great War based on official documents. Military operations, France and 
Belgium. 1916: 2nd July, 1916, to the end of the Battle of the Somme. By W. Muxes. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1938. Pp. 646. 12s. 6d. 

Chronique de la grande guerre. By Maurice Barris. Vol. XII, 24 avril—? aotit 1918. 
Paris: Plon, 1938. Fr. 20. 

Cantigny, a corner of the war. By Jeremian M. Evarts. New York: Scribner’s, 1939. 
$1.25. 

Eine falsche englische Rechnung. Die Fliegerschlacht von Amiens am 8. August 1918. By 
Exarp, Baron von LoEwEnstTErRN. Berlin: Bernard & Graefe, 1938. Pp. 269. Rm. 
4.75. 

History of the Great War based on official documents. Order of battle divisions. Part 3A, 
New army divisions (9-26). Compiled by Masor A. F. Becxe. London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1939. 12s. 

The war the infantry knew, 1914-1919. A chronicle of service in France and Belgium with 
the Second Battalion, His Majesty's Twenty-third Foot, the Royal Welsh Fusiliers. Lon- 
don: King, 1938. Pp. 629. 21s. 

The history of the Cheshire Regiment in the Great War. By AnTHUR CROOKENDEN. Ches- 
ter: The author, 1938. Pp. 358. 15s. 

Behind the lines. By Cotonet W. N. Nicuotson. London: Cape, 1939. 10s. 6d. 

We will not cease. By ArcurpaLp Baxter. London: Gollancz, 1939. Pp. 286. 7s. 6d- 
The experiences of a New Zealand conscientious objector. 

Ein Armeefiihrer erlebt den Weltkrieg. Persinliche Aufzeichnungen. By CoLONEL GEN- 
ERAL VON Ernem [von Rothmaler]. Edited by Junius ALter [Wolfgang Kapp]. 
Leipzig: Hase & Koehler, 1938. Pp. 480. Rm. 9.80. 

Mackensens Briefe und Aufzeichnungen. Edited by Wotreanc Foerster. Leipzig: 
Bibliographisches Institut, 1938. Rm. 5.80. 

Vier Jahre am Feind. Meine Erlebnisse im Feld. By Coutn Ross. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 
1938. Pp. 285. Rm. 3.60. 

Kriegskamerad Pferd. By Hippotyt von Norman. Foreword by GENERALFELDMAR- 
SCHALL VON MACKENSEN. Berlin: Limpert, 1938. Pp. 371. Rm. 5.50. 

Mit der russischen Dampfwalze. By A. Noskorr. Berlin: Vorhut-Verlag Otto Schlegel, 
1938. Pp. $20. Rm. 7.50. 

Memoirs of a Russian general of the first year of the war. 

Prisoner in the forbidden land. By Gustav Krist. London: Faber, 1939. Pp. 354. 
10s. 6d. 

The experiences of an Austrian soldier captured by the Russians. 

Sir James Canilie. By New Cantiie and GrorGce Seaver. London: Murray, 1939. 
10s. 6d. 

The organizer of the voluntary ambulance services during the war. 

Trieste durante la guerra mondiale. Opinione pubblica e giornalismo a Trieste dal 1914 al 
1918. By Gruttano Gaeta. Preface by P. Orano. Trieste: Edizioni Delfino, 1938. 
Pp. 163. L. 15. 

Guerra e vittoria 1915-1918. By Pietro MaraviGNan. Turin: Unione Tipografico- 
Editrice Torinese, 1938. Pp. 700. L. 120. 

Due volte con gli arditi sul Piave. By O. Zoprt. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1938. Pp. 120, 
L. 8. 
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Der Ruminienkrieg 1916. By Ernst Kasiscn. Berlin: Vorhut-Verlag Otto Schlegel, 
1938. Pp. 207. Rm. 4.50. 

The tragedy of Mesopotamia. By Sir Grorce Bucuanan. London: Blackwood, 1938. 
12s. 6d. 

Other ranks of Kut. By P. W. Lona. London: Williams & Norgate, 1938. Pp. 380. 
10s. 6d. 

Jellicoe. By Captarn E. Attuam. (“Order of Merit series.’’) London: Blackie, 1939. 
Pp. 190. 5s. 

We dive at dawn. By Kennetu Epwarps. London: Rich & Cowan, 1939. 12s. 6d. 
The story of the British submarine service. 


Der Seekrieg 1914-1918. By Witnetm Wo.rstast. Leipzig: Hase & Koehler, 1938. 
Pp. 412. Rm. 6.80. 

Der Krieg in den tiirkischen Gewdssern. By ApmMiraL Hermann Lorey. Vol. II, Der 
Kampf um die Meerengen. (“Der Krieg zur See 1914-1918.””) Berlin: Mittler, 1938. 
Pp. 221. Rm. 8. 

L’agonie du “Suffren.” By Pierre Béarn. Paris: Librairie du zodiaque, 1938. Pp. 
200. Fr. 12. 

Unsere Emden. Kaperfahrten im Indischen Ozean. By Ropert Wittnoert. Edited by 
Heinz Oskar Wortia. Berlin: Steiniger, 1938. Pp. 200. Rm. 2.85. 

Bibliographie der geistigen Kriegsfiihrung. By Freurx Scuerke and Ursuta GrAFIn 
Virztuum. Foreword by GENERAL vON CoCHENHAUSEN. Berlin: Bernard & 
Graefe, 1938. Pp. 98. Rm. 2.20. 

Propaganda technique in the World War. By Haroitp D. Lasswett. New York: Peter 
Smith, 1938. Pp. 233. $3.50. 

A reprinting of a work which has been out of print for some time. 


Die Posener Grenzschutzkémpfe 1918/19. By Hans Jakos Scumitz. Edited by the 
GRENZMARKISCHE GESELLSCHAFT ZUR ERrorSCHUNG UND Priece per Hemar. 
Schneidemiihl: Comenius-Buchhandlung, 1938. Pp. 57. Rm. 0.80. 

Das Buch vom deutschen Freikorpskimpfer. Edited by Ernst von Satomon. Berlin: 
Limpert, 1938. Pp. 496. Rm. 18. 


POST-WAR EUROPE 


Europe since 1914. By F. Lee Benns. 4th ed. New York: Crofts, 1939. Pp. 933. 

In this edition the author has added a chapter, “Wars and threats of war,” in which 
are described events in Europe and the Far East between 1936 and November, 1938. 
A bibliography and separate index are provided for this chapter. 


From Versailles to Munich, 1918-1938. By Bernapotrte E. Scumitr. (‘Public policy 
pamphlets,’ No. 28.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 57. $0.25. 
In my time. By Ststey Huppieston. New York: Dutton, 1938. Pp. 411. $3.00. 


Still another journalist has succumbed to the fashion for successful correspondents 
to recount current history in terms of their own experience. Because of physical dis- 
ability, Mr. Huddleston fought the war on the staff of the Paris Daily Mail; at the 
Peace Conference he represented the Westminster Gazette; later he was with the Observer 
and then with the Times; finally he became a free lance. For twenty years he knew 
European politics and politicians as well as any man. Yet his book is disappointing, not 
because he has not described adequately the slow disintegration of the Europe estab- 
lished by the treaties of 1919-20, but because there is little originality about it, except 
his proneness to emphasize his own importance and to say “I told you so.” “Rarely 
have I been at fault’ (p. 10). “Any one who will turn over the pages of the Times, in 
the years of my correspondence, will find almost every day a column from my pen, on 
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foreign affairs, printed, an absolutely unprecedented number of times, either in the 

rincipal place . . . . or in the second place” (p. 208). ‘But I had not been in the Saar 
for two days before I came to the conclusion that . . . . there was bound to be a good 
ninety per cent majority for reunion with Germany” (p. 339). “When the desert clash 
of Italians and Abyssinians occurred at Wal-Wal in December 1934, I recognized the 
knocking on the boards which precedes the drama. The ‘sixth sense’ of the trained ob- 
server rarely fails’’ (p. 357). 

Mr. Huddleston quotes “‘a well-known ambassador’’ to the effect that ‘‘on two, if not 
three occasions, diplomatic soundings were taken by the United States’’ to enter the 
war before April, 1917, but “‘we were brought up with a bang against the refusal of the 
Allies to define their war aims’’ (p. 91). This sounds like an elaboration and distortion 
of the House-Grey memorandum of 1916. Another example of loose writing: ‘The 
Japanese troops were in Manchuria by treaty; they were to protect the Chinese Eastern 
Railway [presumably he means the South Manchuria Railway], which continued the 
Siberian Railway; and when the line was attacked by Chinese [which has never been 
proved], there was a pitched battle and a great Japanese advance”’ (p. 321). This is not 
the “journalism well done,” than which there is “‘no higher literary work” and through 
which “one must, like Isaiah, like Goethe, like Homer, like Shakespeare, like Tolstoy, 
like Shaw, like Wells, speak to one’s own time”’ (p. 392). 

This was your world: a survey of amazing years, 1918-1929. By James CLEuGH. London: 

Selwyn, 1938. Pp. 254. 12s. 6d. 

Vingt ans d'histoire d’ Europe (1918-1938). By Benoist-Mécutn, Rappoport, Dorian, 

Bovute.ieav. Paris: Editions S.P.E.G., 1938. Pp. 156. Fr. 27. ; 
Nationale Autonomie. Rechtstheorie und Verwirklichung im positiven Recht. By Tuxo- 

por Veiter. Vienna: Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1938. Pp. 316. Rm. 9.50. 


This book, written by a “Catholic Christian of the German-Austrian borderland in 
the extreme south of the present empire,” can be divided into two parts of very different 
importance. In the first the author tries to reformulate the problem of national minori- 
ties and national autonomies from the viewpoint of the current Nazi ideology, suppress- 
ing all that has been liberal, democratic, and individualistic in the great fight for na- 
tional self-determination. This section will scarcely be digestible by Anglo-Saxon 
readers, being an intricate mixture of Nazi metaphysics and the hair-splitting of the 
German juridical school. The writer quotes with admiration the following definition 
of the principle of nationality, which the reviewer wishes to give in the original because 
its English translation—if at all possible—would destroy its dark depth: 

“Eine Volkslehre, die sich die Darstellung des Auf und Ab in der Entwicklung der 
Vo jsse und der Volkskraft zur Aufgabe macht, muss bemiiht sein, die eigentiim- 
liche Dynamik des Volkslebens deutlich zu machen. Darum muss sie den volksdeut- 
schen Menschen des Auslandes in der eigentiimlichen Spannung darstellen, in der er 
lebt. Dariiber hinaus aber hat sie die Pflicht, ihm zu zeigen, woher er die Kraft nehmen 
kann, diese Spannung zu tragen. Das kann nur eine Weltanschauung, die das Volkstum 
zum Hichstwert des Lebens erhebt. Diese Weltanschauung bietet der National- 
sozialismus [p. 26].”’ 

The second part, however, which forms the bulk of the book and which is called 
“National autonomy in positive law,’’ gives a most thoroughgoing analysis of all the 
experiments and plans which have ever been undertaken to solve the problem of 
nationality. The author treats with equal care the personal and territorial types of 
autonomy. This is followed by a discussion of religious autonomies and what he calls 
the “racial autonomy”’ of the Jews. This part of the book, though omitting the results 
of its application in real life and though pre-eminently legal in its character, will be a 
welcome compilation for all students of the problem. As an appendix, important and 
scarcely known documents are reproduced, among them being the nationality legisla- 
tion in Latvia and the law of the Hungarian republic of 1918, which, for the first time, 
tried to give national autonomy to Carpatho-Russia within the framework of the his- 
torical eomniien state. Also, the nationality structure of the autonomous republics 
in Soviet Russia is well epitomized. Finally, it must be mentioned with appreciation 
that the author has based his book on an enormous amount of literature, both theoreti- 
cal and practical. Though the handling of this material is Nazi-biased, the discriminat- 
ing reader will find many points worth considering. 

Oscar JAszi 
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founded in native tradition. The failure to follow this course of organic constitutional 
growth left Germany defenseless against the invasion of theoretical democracy from 
France. Germany was to experience the tragedy of an unceasing struggle between two 
antagonistic conceptions—popular sovereignty and absolutism—ini which the reaction 
of the Restoration, the revolutionary movement of 1848, the Prussian constitutional 
conflict under Bismarck, the compromise constitution of the Second Reich, the destruc- 
tion of internal unity during the Great War, the revolution of 1918, and the “‘over- 
democratization”’ (p. 232) of the Weimar Republic were successive phases. 

The author investigates the attempt to revive the German estates according to the 
example of the English parliament, the only available model of a government which pre- 
served the principle of the estates in a reinvigorated form. In developing the theme, 
he compares typical cases of the Sidndestaat and the English parliamentary state; 
analyzes the relevant thought of those political philosophers who hel to shape Ger- 
man views of the English constitution—Montesquieu, De Lolme, Blackstone, Burke, 
Young, and Mounier, treats at some length the Hanoverian transmitters of the English 
constitution—Schlizer, Spittler, Brandes, and Rehberg, and, in the last chapter on 
English and German conceptions of the state, includes a running commentary on the 
constitutional development of these two countries since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Here it is emphasized that present basic differences in political ideas and con- 
ditions, particularly England’s exaltation of the individual above the state and her con- 
cessions to democracy since 1832, preclude her from serving longer as political school- 
master for Germany. The book illuminatingly reveals the great hunger in contemporary 
Germany for a truly German form of the state. The long chapter on the Hanoverian 
thinkers, based on a thorough study of their writings, is the best and most informative 
portion. It is a distinct merit to draw attention to the positive aspects of the Stdnde- 
staat, which historians have neglected in their concentration on absolutist rule. The 
footnotes provide an extensive store of bibliographical information on the political 
thought and constitutional history of Germany. The presentation in the first chapter of 
typical systems of estates lacks balance. English quotations suffer too often from typo- 
graphical errors or misspelling. Titles of English books sometimes appear in German 
style of capitalization, sometimes in English. 

Harowp C. VepELER 


Geschichte des Algius. By Josrr RortenKo.sBer. Vol. IV, Das 19. Jahrhundert. Mu- 
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Ever since the Nazis came to power in 1933, numerous attempts have been made to 
re-write German history from the National Socialist viewpoint. As a matter of fact, all 
the important movements and leaders of the past have been gleichgeschaltet to prove 
that the Third Reich rests on a solid historical foundation—in other words, to show that 
the present regime is the ultimate realization of the historical strivings of the German 
people. In his introduction Herr Kaminski calls the Prussian constitutional conflict the 
greatest German internal event of the last century, the full significance of which can 
only be appreciated at present when the political atmosphere of Germany is clear and 
undisturbed (p. 2). To him the struggle symbolizes in a dramatic manner the clash of 
the underlying forces which were to determine the future course of German history. On 
the one hand, there were the disruptive forces of liberalism, characterized by the growth 
of political :parties and the disintegration of society into classes—forces that finally led 
to the establishment of the ineffective and chaotic Weimar Republic; and, on the other, 
there stood the authority of the Prussian state, which could afford no diminution of its 
powers if it hoped to fulfil its historic mission to unify Germany. 
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Part I describes the rise of the liberal movement and the development of political 
ies. Kaminski discusses at length the role of the Jews in fostering the party spirit. 
Part II analyzes the constitutional struggle itself and justifies the course of action adopt- 
ed by Bismarck in defending the prerogatives of the crown. Part III points out the far- 
reaching results of the conflict, which might be summarized as follows: just as Bis- 
marck’s victory over the liberals made it possible for Prussia to assume the leadership 
in the unification of Germany, so the victory of National Socialism over the liberalism of 
the Weimar Republic and its heirs, socialism and communism, has prepared the way for 
the establishment of the glorious Third Reich. Kaminski’s book, which has all the ear- 
marks of a doctoral dissertation, is bound to meet with the approval of the present rulers 
of Germany. Although it contains some interesting material on the Prussian constitu- 
tional struggle, it has several serious shortcomings in addition to its biased interpreta- 
tions. There is no preface, no index, and the general organization of the material leaves 
much to be desired. The book, in short, illustrates the decline in German scholarship. 
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Inside Germany. By AuBEert C. Grzestnski. Translated by ALEXANDER S. Lipscuitz. 
New York: Dutton, 1939. Pp. 374. $3.50. 

Here is an important and authoritative work on the Weimar régime and the National 
Socialist revolution by one of the founders of the ill-fated German republic. The author 
was a right-wing Socialist and leader in the powerful trade-union movement in Ger- 
many, who held many important positions, including the ministry of the interior and 
the police presidency of Berlin. In well-documented and highly dramatic prose he re- 
counts the struggle of German democracy against Communists and Nazis alike and 
gives an inside picture which will be highly valuable to historians. He describes with ad- 
mirable restraint the weaknesses of the republican movement and criticizes objectively 
and frankly the attempts of the progressive and democratic elements to educate a de- 
spairing and apparently unwilling people in the ways of democracy, to establish a loyal 
army, and to fight off enemies from both right and left. He paints a vivid picture of 
disunity in the ranks of Social Democracy, of tolerance that permitted license, of the 
loss of the Reichswehr to the reactionaries, and of the rise of Hitler. 

Herr Grzesinski reveals that the leftist Putsch of 1919 would have been successful 
had the Spartacist leaders struck at the right moment. ‘Fortunately, Liebknecht, 
Ledebour, and the other opposition leaders limited themselves to speech-making.’”’ He 
gives a fascinating description of the events leading to the Zinoviev letter, the sensa- 
tional forgery which was the main cause for the defeat of the British Labor party in the 
national election of 1925. He describes his own order issued in December, 1931, for the 
expulsion of Hitler from Prussia “as an undesirable alien whose conduct jeopardized the 
interests of the State.”’ It is interesting to speculate what might have happened had 
not President Hindenburg intervened suddenly and caused withdrawal of the order. 
The author concludes that Germany has deliberately chosen the opposite road from 
conciliation and co-operation. “The longer National Socialism rules in Germany, the 
greater becomes the danger of a new and devastating war. It is the sacred duty of all 
those within and without Germany to whom justice and law, humanity, democracy and 
peace are not matters of mere lip service, to co-operate in the fight for the preservation of 
mankind.” 

The style of the book is somewhat marred by the prevalence of short, abrupt sen- 
tences. The first half of the work, describing the author’s own experiences in republican 
Germany, is a contribution of importance, while the remainder, concerned with the 
organizational structure and methods of the Third Reich, adds nothing new. 


Louis Leo SNYDER 
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Witchcraft in the Star Chamber. By C. L’Estrance Ewen. London: The author, 1939. 
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Sir William D’avenant, poet laureate and playwright-manager. By AntHuUR H. Netuer- 
cot. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 488. $4.00. 


Ever since his death in 1668 Sir William D’avenant has suffered from semiobscurity. 
After his contemporary popularity was extinguished early in the eighteenth century, 
critics abused and belittled him; but now, in the fourth decade of our century, he has been 
raised from the dead, given stature, and had his laurel wreath put back upon his brow. 
While the biography by Alfred Harbage (1935) and the book under review make no at- 
tempt to number him among the chosen few of the seventeenth-century literati, they 
do place him and his work in their proper niche. Professor Nethercot has ample justi- 
fication for publishing a new life of D’avenant. He has more to say of the man and pre- 
sents new material on his life (though in no way does he neglect his literary work) and 
he writes with more imagination than Harbage. He displays true mastery in presenting 
his hero in every possible light on the stage of contemporary history. 

But what a chromatic life in one of the most colorful ages of English history! Born 
in 1606, son of an Oxford vintner and presumptive godson of Shakespeare, D’avenant 
went to London in his teens to become page to the Duchess of Lennox, a protégé of Lord 
Brooke, and the author of a play at twenty. Before England was engulfed in civil war, 
the pages of this young man’s life were marked more heavily than those of most men 
twice his age. War, disease, and murder had touched him closely. Fame as a poet, 
dramatist, and wit had brought him into contact with the cleverest minds at court. 
And his talents had ingratiated him with royalty itself. The civil wars, Protectorate, 
and Restoration brought yet more variety. From a lieutenant-generalship of the ord- 
nance on the royalist side, his path, brightened by the laureateship (1638) and knight- 
hood (1643), led back and forth across the Channel and almost across the ocean to 
America. Prison found him a frequent guest, but drama recalled him to her side even 
under the grim rule of Cromwell. Ingeniously combining his art with music and scenery, 
and thus disguising it to the cold gaze of puritanism, Sir William began his career as a 
theatrical manager before Charles II was recalled from Breda. During the first eight 
years of the Restoration the laureate became one of the two arbiters of the London 
a and the talk of the town. 

have two bones to pick with Mr. Nethercot. In the first place, he makes no at- 
tempt to account for the sudden transformation of D’avenant from a poor man to a 
rich. Up to the outbreak of the civil war the reader is left with the firm conviction that 
the dramatist was poor. But how can such a man contribute ten to thirteen thousand 
unds of his own money to help finance the purchase of ordnance for the royalist cause? 
‘ethercot does not say. The other bone has to do with the mechanics of the book. As 
a substitute for a bibliography the author gives a complete index and provides in a foot- 
note a full description of each book the first time he refers to it in his text. Although 
his procedure has advantages, these are outweighed by the older and commoner method 
of handling scholarly trappings. 
Harotp Hutme 
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A Cromwellian major-general. The career of Colonel James Berry. By Str James Berry 
and Sterxen G. Lee. London: Milford, 1939. 15s. 

Cromwell's captains. By C. E. Lucas Patties. London: Heinemann, 1939. 16s. 
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Warwick County records. Vol. IV, Quarter Sessions order book. Easter, 1657, to Epiphany, 
1665. Edited by S. C. Ratcuirr and H. C. Jonnson. Foreword by Sipney Wess. 
Warwick: L. E. Stephens, 1939. Pp. lxiii+371. 10s. 6d. 

Tom Brown of facetious memory. By Bensamin Boyce. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1989. Pp. 215. $2.50. 

A study of this figure of the London literary world in the age of Dryden. 


London revived. By Joun Evetyn. Edited by E. S. De Beer. London: Milford, 1938. 
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Evelyn’s plan for the rebuilding of London after the Great Fire. 


The dome of devotion. By Guorney Botton. London: Davies, 1939. 15s. 
A history of St. Paul’s. 


Samuel Pepys. By Artuur Bryant. Vol. III, The saviour of the nary. Cambridge: 

University Press, 1939. 12s. 6d. 

Sir John Vanbrugh, architect and dramatist, 1664-1726. By Laurence WuistLer. New 

York: Macmillan, 1939. $5.00. 

The enigma of James IT. By Matcotm V. Hay. London: Sands, 1939. Pp. 243. 8s. 6d. 
Sir William Trumbull in Paris, 1685-1686. By Ruta Ciarx. Cambridge, Eng.: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xi+231. $3.50. 

When Samuel Pepys encountered Sir William Trumbull on the dismal expedition 
sent to dismantle Tangier, the diarist found him timid and grasping. Burnet pro- 
nounced him “the eminentest of all our civilians’ and ‘‘a learned, a diligent and a vir- 
tuous man.”’ Of gentle birth and sound education, Sir William labored earnestly at the 
law. He made friends in high places, married well, obtained one lucrative appointment 
after another. He knew the best people, including poets and wits from Dryden to Pope. 
A distinguished professional career left him time—how ample was time in the seven- 
teenth century—to be governor of two famous commercial companies, member of 
parliament, twice ambassador, at length secretary of state; time also for his friends, the 
gratification of a letter-writing propensity—what me letters they wrote in the seven- 
teenth century—a love of the classics, and the rural pursuits so dear to all country 
gentlemen. On his death in 1716, Pope’s epitaph attributed to him: 

“A — form; a firm, yet cautious mind; 
Sincere, tho’ prudent; constant, yet resign’d: 

A lane faith, from superstition free; 

A love to peace, and hate of tyranny;... .. 
To these lines the letters in this volume offer a copious footnote. As ambassador to 
France during the years which followed the Revocation, he showed himself patriotically 
English, inveterately Protestant, moderate, humane, dogged—in fact, all the incon- 
venient virtues. The French court, at first disinclined to the exertion of mastering his 
name, soon clamored for his recall. As Sir William was mightily eager to depart, the 
matter was happily arranged by shipping him off to the Sublime Porte, which he must 
have liked better, for he remained in Constantinople four years. The letters from 
France, while not of striking importance, bear interesting and varied testimony to the 
state of that kingdom in 1685-86, and especially to the luckless lot of Englishmen and 
Scots marooned there. It would be hard to better Miss Clark’s editing, which informs 
and illuminates without encumbering. The reviewer wonders whether Trumbull’s 
many-sided career would not have warranted a biography in which the material part 
of this correspondence might have been incorporated. 
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VioLet Barsour 
Bayle’s relations with Englend and the English. By Lito Przrre Courtines. New York: 
Columbia University 1938. Pp. x +253. $3.50. 


At this time, when intolerance has displayed itself so markedly, friends of liberalism 
will welcome another book on Pierre Bayle, the “Philosopher of Rotterdam.”’ The in- 
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terest of the author of the book, who is a member of the department of romance lan- 
guages in Queens College, New York, in Bayle began in 1931, when he went to Europe 
to verify the Bayle letters in Columbia University Library, later published in the Ro- 
manic review (1931-34) by Professors Roosbroeck and Gerig. The author spent several 
succeeding summers in British libraries and archives tracing Bayle’s contacts with, and 
influence on, contemporary Englishmen and French exiles in England. 

The book is a doctoral dissertation, scholarly, well written, elaborately documented, 
and has a good, analytical index. Hitherto little has been known of Bayle’s relations 
with the English of his day, and it has been assumed that his contacts with England 
were chiefly through some French Huguenot exiles living there. Despite the fact that 
Bayle did not know the English language, he was exceedingly familiar with English his- 
tory (as shown by references in his Dictionnaire and his @uvres diverses), and was great- 
ly interested in contemporary England, keeping informed on it, particularly on its book 
eg sor ge through an elaborate correspondence and visitors from England. Among 

is English visitors and correspondents were Boyle, Burnet, Sloane, Shaftesbury, Cun- 
ningham, and Molesworth, not to mention a much larger number of French exiles; and 
many Englishmen appear to have been influenced by him, such as Mandeville, Toland, 
Collins, and perhaps Locke. English authors and even the Royal Society gave careful 
attention to the book reviews in Bayle’s Nouvelles. 

The weakness of the book is the author’s failure to indicate Bayle’s influence on 
England after his death in 1706. It is known that Bayle had much influence on English 
thinkers after his death, but no attempt has yet been made to explore it to any extent. 
Such a study would have been no more afield and would certainly have been more inter- 
esting than the appendixes (pp. 157-229), giving references to England and English- 
men in the Euvres diverses and the Dictionnaire, most of the references pertaining to 
Englishmen long since dead in Bayle’s day. Sue.py T. McCoy 
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In addition to Macaulay’s published works, Professor Beatty has had access to the 
eleven volumes of his Journal, deposited in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and presents a series of essays in which Macaulay is analyzed successively as scion, 
prodigy, student, barrister, Whig, lion, reformer, hater, campaigner, statesman, scholar, 
partisan, poet, essayist, loser, historian, Victorian, censor, sage, lord, and victim. Ar- 
ranged in this order, the essays afford an approximately chronological account of his 
life and work. Macaulay is portrayed as one of the early middle-of-the-road liberals 
who would grant timely reforms unsanctioned by the uncompromising Tories but would 
protect the sacred institution of property from the covetousness of the pan ge and 
disfranchised workers. These Whigs regarded the middle classes as the only suitable re- 
pository of power and identified their interests with those of the nation at large. So long 
as they prospered, all would be well with Britain, and even the “lower orders” might 
profit by trickles from their abundance. These liberals ardently believed in the gospel of 
material progress and thought that all blessings would flow in the wake of wealth. The 
Great Exhibition marked the triumph of this England. Life was then very good for a 
man who, like Macaulay, could receive a check for £20,000 in royalties, devote £3,000 
a year to personal expenses, and pay a scant £50 a year in taxes. In order that civiliza- 
tion, i.e., the tranquillity of such a world, should not be endangered, the malcontents of 
the lower orders should be “firmly yet gently restrained” (p. 366). Of this outlook the 
biographer is freely critical and does not hesitate to pass judgment upon Macaulay’s 
theories of society and government from a twentieth-century point of view. 

As a literary figure Macaulay is appraised as a master of certain effects, for to 
poetry and prose alike he brought a vigorous and graphic style. His weaknesses are 
pointed out, too, for he wrote as “a Whig politician, a violently biased reviewer for the 
Edinburgh, a historian blind to the virtues of men who did not share the prejudices of 
his party!”’ (p. 202). This volume has the merit of being very well written. Common- 
place facts, such as a vote on the Reform Bill or an enumeration of five of the six points 
of the People’s Charter, however, hardly necessitate footnotes to a secondary survey 
such as G. M. Trevelyan’s British history in the nineteenth century. 
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extensive that probably no work that can throw light on the subject has been overlooked, 
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concise. Italy was the country in which, in the sixteenth century, duelling was most 
frequent; and it was also the country in which had flowered most fully the civilization 
of the Renaissance. The explanation of this apparent contradiction is, perhaps, a great- 
er sensitiveness to questions of honor. 
ed by an introduction, in which the history of duelling in the medieval cen- 
turies is briefly summarized and in which the opposition of the church is indicated, there 
are two divisions of the book: the technique of the duel, and the status of the duel. In 
the first part we learn about the challenge, the preparations, the arms, the combat, and 
the results; while in the second part we are told of the status of the duel in reason, in 
law, and in religion. Among the many interesting, and more or less incidental, things 
with which the book is full is the fact that, “though some valiant scholars had fought 
and won duels, it was not honorable to challenge clerics, lawyers, physicians, philoso- 
phers, astrologers, grammarians, rhetoricians,’’ and other such folk. This must have 
been a highly valued and jealously guarded privilege of the intelligentsia, and probably 
explains why no challenge was ever issued to Aretino, the leading literary blackguard of 
the century and, indeed, of all centuries. Of all weapons, the favorite was the sword, 
which fact will not be new to any one who has read Castiglione’s The courtier. But it 
is surprising to learn that in the field of reason the duel had its defenders, who contended 
that the duel had positive value in that fear of it often prevented insults. By the end of 
the sixteenth century duelling had almost come to an end in Italy; and some writers 
claim that this was due chiefly to the Council of Trent. 
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SENFELD. (“Zeitung und Zeit,” N.S., No.9.) Frankfort: Diesterweg, 1939. Pp. 143. 
Rm. 1.80. 

La reine Marie de Roumanie. By Grorces Ouparp. Paris: Plon, 1939. Pp. 96. Fr. 
3.50. 

‘Ioropia trav Leppdv [History of Serres]. By Petros To. Pennas. Athens, 1938. Pp. 
216. Dr. 100. 

On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the liberation of Serres from the Bulgars by 
the Greek army, the author, who had already published several monographs about that 
Macedonian city, issued this history of it ‘from the Turkish conquest to its liberation by 
the Greeks, 1883-1913,”’ with an introduction summarizing its vicissitudes from its first 
mention by Herodotus under its Roman, Greek, Bulgarian, and Serbian overlords. 
From the unanimous statement of manuscripts on Mount Athos he fixes the date of the 
Turkish capture; but the execution of the Emperor David of Trebizond and his family 
which he p at Serres in 1466, is usually located at Constantinople in 1463; and he 
quotes no authorities for his statement. The manuscript of a local monastery is cited as 
proof of a revolt at the time of the battle of Lepanto. Although the manuscripts of the 
cathedral were burned by the Bulgarians in 1913, surviving fragments show that, under 
the Turks, Serres, like Athens, was administered by local Greek officials, called demo- 
gérontes, elected by the people. The Greeks lived in the “Kastro”’; the Turks settled in 
the new town outside the walls. A Klephtic ballad tells how Nikotsaras fought the 
Turks near Serres in 1807, and during the War of Greek Independence Emmanuel 
Papas of Serres started a revolt of Chalkidiké. Serres, included in the “big’’ Bulgaria of 
the abortive Treaty of San Stefano, became in the subsequent period the center of 
rival Greek and Bulgarian age ee of which the Greek consulate and the Bulgarian 
school were the chief agencies. Here the author inevitably shows patriotic feelings. He 
describes graphically the brief fraternization of the rival Christian races when the Young 
Turks proclaimed the new constitution at Serres in 1908. There is a chapter on educa- 
tion, the church, and social work there during the Turkish period, when Nicho- 
las Mavrokordatos, Prince of Wallachia, founded a school described as the “Mace- 
donian Athens.’’ The author has compiled a list of the metropolitans from 1191, of 
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whom the most conspicuous was Chrysanthos, who occupied the see during the War of 
Independence, became patriarch, and in that capacity forbade the race de of the 
Gospels into “‘vulgar’’ Greek—an anticipation of the “Gospel Riots” of 1901. The 
First Balkan War ended Turkish rule, when the Bulgarians entered Serres and held it for 
seven months, until the Greek army occupied it in 1913. But before the Bulgarians 
evacuated it they set fire to the city, destroying the cathedral, its greatest treasure. 
Serres was destined to undergo another misfortune when, during the insurrection of 
1935, General Kondyles bombarded the town. There is a bibliography of the chief books 
on the subject. 


Ta &ard Xpdma rod Aqyou ’APnvaiwy [The hundred years of the Athenian municipality]. 
By Dem. Lampixes. Athens, 1938. Pp. 239. Dr. 60. 


This anecdotal book by a well-known publicist narrates the history of the Athenian 
municipality, and incidentally of Athens, from the foundation of the mayoralty in 1835, 
shortly after the capital was transferred from Nauplia, to the governorship of M. Kot- 
zias in 1938. Special attention is paid to the last thirty years, about which the author 
has written many articles, the earlier part being largely based on Paraskenopoulos’ 
book The mayors of Athens (1906). After a sketch of the condition of Athens in 1834, 
the author describes the appointment of the first mayor, the government choosing one 
of the three candidates elected by the municipal council—a system which prevailed 
until direct election by the people was introduced in 1866. Politics troubled van ag 
life; the municipality was against the Bavarian ministers; and the arch-chancellor, 
Armansperg, dismissed Petrakes, whose chief work was the foundation of the palace. 
His successor, Kalliphronas, made the Patisia road, the cemetery, and the orphanage, 
celebrated for the first time Independence Day, March 25, as a national holiday, and 
appointed the first committee for naming the streets—a measure imitated by the present 
governor. After violent electoral conflicts between the “earth-born’’ Athenians and the 
newcomers in 1841, Otho reappointed Petrakes, whose second mayoralty saw the foun- 
dation of the cathedral. The cholera of 1854 caused the dismissal of the then mayor for 
leaving his post. In 1857 gas replaced oil lamps in the streets, to be improved fifty years 
later by electricity, which even now is inadequate. Skouphos, a Smyrniote, thrice 
mayor, witnessed the making of many new streets, the first sewers, and an attempt to 
obtain water, and the celebration of the future King Constantine’s birth. After Otho’s 
expulsion the square which bore his name was rechristened ““Homénoia,”’ to show the 
“harmony” of the people. During Kyriakos’ mayoralty (1870-79) Hadrian’s aqueduct 
was cleaned, the reservoir made, and a mansion-house built. Horse trams were intro- 
duced in 1882, to be superseded by electric trams in 1908, which are now largely re- 
placed by motor omnibuses, connecting Athens with the far-flung suburbs, which have 
increased the tendency to live outside. The mayoralties of M. Merkoures, twenty years 
altogether, give occasion for a long account of the riots in 1903 caused by the transla- 
tion of the Aeschylean Oresteia into “popular’’ Greek. More important was the asphalt- 
ing of the streets, which has diminished dust. When M. Patses was mayor (1922-29), 
Athens was faced with the problem of housing the refugees from Asia Minor, to whom, 
among other places, the municipal theater was assigned as a dwelling. Then, too, were 
signed the two contracts with the Ulen Company for water (which has revolutionized 
Athenian life), and with Power and Traction for better electric lighting. The last mayor- 
alty of M. Merkoures (1929-34) beautified Homénoia Square. At the election of 1934, 
when women voted for the first time, he was defeated by M. Kotzias, who, after the 
formation of the present government in 1936, became a minister with the title of gov- 
ernor of Athens, while M. Plytas acted as mayor. The book ends with a summary of the 
municipal works of the last seven years, among them the planting of fifteen thousand 
trees in continuation of the cult of the green, inaugurated by Queens Amalia and 
5 2 author omits what M. Kotzias has done for the Society for the Protection 
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The Arab awakening. By Grorce Antoninus. New York: Lippincott, 1939. Pp. 471. 
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Livland im politischen Wollen Herzog Albrechts von Preussen. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Herzogtums Preussen und die preussischen-livliindlischen Verhiiltnisse 1525-1540. 
By Hans Quepnav. (“Deutschland und der Osten,”’ No. 12.) Leipzig: Hirzel, 1939. 
Pp. 201. Rm. 9. 

Suur niljaaeg Eestis 1695-1697. Lisa: Valimik dokumente suurest ndljaajast. Edited 
by Orro Luv. (‘‘Ajalooline Arhiiv,” Vol. III. “Akadeemilise Ajaloo-Seltsi Toime- 
tised,”” No. 9.) Tallin: Loodus, 1938. Pp. 416. 

Latvia: country and people. By R. O. G. Uncn. London: Allen & Unwin, 1939. 3s. 

Finland. By J. Hamppen Jackson. London: Allen & Unwin, 1939. 8s. 6d. 
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Histoire de la Russie et de 'U.S.S.R. d’ Alexandre Newsky Staline. By Evovarp 
Petit. Lyon: Editions Petit, 1939. Pp. 450. Fr. 35. 

Zwischen Knute und Geist. Der Roman der russischen Menschen. By ALEXANDER VON 
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Americans in Russia, 1776-1917. A study of the American travelers in Russia from the 
American Revolution to the Russian Revolution. By ANNA M. Basey. New York: 
Comet Press, 1938. Pp. 175. $3.50. 


A group of scholars has been en for some time in a study of the accounts left 
by foreigners traveling in the United States, but Miss Babey is the first to reverse the 
rocess by an exhaustive study of Americans in a foreign land. In very few cases, 
owever, are the comments of these travelers valuable for the student of Russian insti- 
tutions. Most of them were trippers who went to see the malachite columns and lapis 
lazuli altars and hoped for an occasional grand duke or nihilist thrown in if it could be 
arranged. Even the visitors with a deeper interest, such as Walling, Poole, Beveridge, 
or Clay, were often superficial in their observations, seeing Russia always through 
American spectacles, and looking for things that America did not have, either because 
they wanted them (as Beveridge did) or because they found them romantic (as the trip- 
“ did) or because they wanted to prevent them (as did the liberals and socialists). 
n an excellent paragraph the author has summarized the chief value of the book. The 
change from the stupefied amazement of the 1840’s to the analytical criticisms of the 
1900’s indicated, says Miss Babey, “the extent to which the American ideals of fair 
trial, free speech, free press, popular suffrage, the equality of man, and public educa- 
tion—in short, all the ideals synonymous with American traditions—began to play an 
important role in the appreciation of another civilization. Travelers were gradually 
becoming articulate about their own heritage in realizing how other traditions differed 
from their own.” Thus, from an unexpected source a valuable footnote has been 
offered on the development of the American dream and the implications of America’s 
social dynamics. Except for the bibliography, which is enormous and, in this reviewer's 
opinion, exhaustive, the study is of little value for Russian history; but it is of very real 
value to historians of the United States. Edgar Allen Poe’s rebuttal of Dickens’ 
American Notes tells us nothing of English manners, but it does illustrate the develop- 
ment of American self-confidence. 
There are two minor blemishes in Miss Babey’s study, one mechanical and one spirit- 
ual. The terms op. cit. and loc. cit. are used with such careless abandon that it is very 
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difficult to check the references. Since most of the authors referred to wrote more than 
one book, op. cit. can mean that the comment came from two or a dozen places. Spirit- 
a there is no question where Miss Babey’s sympathies lie among the writers she has 
studied. It is certainly not with “Cassius Clay, a strong apologist for all things Rus- 
sian” (p. 52), or with “Isabel Hapgood, an ardent apologist for all things Russian” (p. 
53), or with “Beveridge, who was inclined to see only the better features of Russian 
life’ (p. 54). Her sympathies are with Walling and Poole and Kennan, to whose names 
are appended no depreciatory value judgments. This subjectivity might be disastrous 
in most books, but in this case it is not, for in a study of opinions the author’s opinions 
have their own value. Miss Babey is herself one of the best examples of an articulate 
exponent of the American dream and the American tradition. 
Rocrer Dow 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


History of Spanish architecture. By BERNARD Bevan. New York: Scribner's, 1938. Pp. 
199. $7.50. 
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Revolution in Spain. By Kart Marx and Frrepricn Encers. New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1939. Pp. 255. $2.50. 
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past century. 
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1936. By Tuerese Bauer. Heilbronn: Salzer, 1938. Pp. 171. Rm. 2.50. 
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WICK AND ABA. London: Chatto & Windus, 1939. Pp. 336. 18s. 
The memoirs of a Spanish courtier. 
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europdischen Geschichte. By Werner Nir. Bern: Lang, 1938. Pp. 64. Fr. 2.50. 
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Pp. 151. Fr. 10. 
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Raber, 1938. Pp. 85. Fr. 3. 

Idelette, die Gattin Calvins. By ANNA KatrerFeLp. Basel: Majer, 1938. Pp. 64. Fr. 
1.60. 

Die Haltung des Auslandes im zweiten Vilmerger Krieg 1712. By Waurer Lt'rat. (“Bas- 
ler Beitriige zur Geschichtswissenschaft,”’ No. 2.) Basel: Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 
1938. Pp. 234. 
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1748. By Curistopn Viscuer. (“Basler Beitriige zur Geschichtswissenschaft,” 
No. 1.) Basel: Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 1938. Pp. 159. 
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Hetmvt Zscuoxxe. Zurich: Stauffacher, 1938. Pp. 92. Fr. 0.80. 
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Karl Schnell von Burgdorf. Der Vorkiémpfer der bernischen Volksherrschaft, 1786-1844. 
By Hans Sommer. Burgdorf: Haller, 1938. Pp. 238. 

Carl Ludwig von Haller. By Kurt Gicoisperc. (“Die Schweiz im deutschen Geistes- 
leben,” No. 87/88.) Leipzig: Huber, 1938. Pp. 204. Rm. 3. 

Roulez tambours! Carnet d’un mobilisé de 1914-1915. By Tutopore Rovurry. Lau- 
sanne: Payot, 1938. Pp. 229. Fr. 4.50. 


AFRICA 


Le potenze europee in Africa dal Congresso di Berlino a Versailles. By Ropo.tro Som- 
MARUGA. Milan: Istituto per gli studi di politica internazionale, 1938. Pp. 400. 
L. 20. 

Americans in the Egyptian army. By Pierre Crasités. London: Routledge, 1939. Pp. 
277. 10s. 6d. 

Guy Bullen. By His Frienps. Foreword by LizuTENANT-CoLONEL Sir STEWART 
Symes. London: Highway Press, 1939. 5s. 

A life of the assistant bishop in Egypt and the Sudan, 1896-1937. 


Prince Ahmad of Egypt. By James Buanpv. London: Cassell, 1939. Pp. 254. 12s. 6d. 
The brother-in-law of King Fuad of Egypt. 

East Africa and its invaders. By R. Couptanp. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938. Pp. 584. $10.00. 
A history from the earliest times to the death of Seyyed Said in 1856. 


Togo-Erinnerungen. By Ricuarp Kwtas. Berlin: Vorhut-Verlag, 1939. Pp. 242. Rm. 5. 


FAR EAST 


Die Tokugawa-Zeit und ihr Einfluss auf Wesen und Nationalgeist der Japaner. By HEr- 
BERT ZAcCHERT. (“Mitteilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vélker- 
kunde Ostasiens,”’ No. 28.) Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1938. Pp. 17. Rm. 0.80. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Journal of the commissioners for trade and plantations from January, 1776, to May, 1782. 

London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1938. 32s. 6d. 

The Canadians. The story of a people. By Grorck M. Wrona. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1938. Pp. 455. $3.50. 

This most recent product from the pen of Professor Wrong is the result of mature 
scholarship. He sets down in a form that will appeal to a wide number of readers the 
salient facts of Canadian history; he brings the main story down to the conclusion of 
the Great War but has added chapters on the constitutional relations of Canada with 
the British Empire, the present economic development of the country, and Canadian 
letters and art. The reader notices at the outset that the space assigned to the French 
period of Canadian history is well over half of the book. From this, one may infer the 
importance attached by Padienet Wrong to French influence in the early stages of 
Canadian development and the role of the French population in the life of present-day 
Canada. The French period is described in considerable detail; and the author has, in a 
delightful way, woven the history of the new France and the old together with such 
salient facts of European history as have a bearing on the development of the new world. 
A good deal of information in regard to this formative period is somewhat unfamiliar to 
the general reader but adds to the freshness and interest of the story. 

When it comes to the British period of Canadian history, the interest somewhat lags. 
Mr. Wrong is inclined to assume that the present relation of equality between Canada 
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and the mother-country was more or less self-evident from the start, and he has 7 
patience with the servants of the British crown who endeavored to discharge their obli- 
gations according to the prevailing interpretation of the present status of a —- This 
gives the appearance of inevitability to the Statute of Westminster, 1926, which is not 
perhaps historically correct; but in this the author is merely a the prevailing 
trend. At the last he has some interesting comments on the position of Canada in the 
world today and some of the problems with which the country is faced. He has perha 
unconsciously avoided the majority of the controversial issues which are perplexing t 
dominion at the present time. There is a slight error of fact on 402, where the first 
use of tanks is assigned to the Battle of Arras (April 9, 1917) instead of Courceletti 
(September 15, 1916). 
S. R. Tompxins 
Journal of occurrences in the Athabasca Department by George Simpson, 1820 and 1821, 
and report. Hudson’s Bay Company: Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 1939. 
Canadian mosaic. By Joun Murray Gipson. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1939. Pp. 
455. $5.00. 
Robert Laird Borden: his memoirs. Edited with a preface by Henry Borpen. Intro- 
duction by Artuur MricuEen. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 1044. $12.50. 
Jamaican interlude. By Grorce F. Trwpson. London: Burrow, 1939. Pp. 108. 6s. 
An account of the emancipation of slaves in Jamaica. 


Ludwig Leichhardt and the Great South Land. By Catnertne Drummonp Corton. Lon- 
don: Angus & Robertson, 1939. 8s. 6d. 
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The parliament of the Cape. By Ratpu Kivpin. London: Longmans, 1939. Pp. 178. 
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j A history of the parliament of Cape Colony from its founding in 1652 to the Union 

of 1910. 

The gateway to India. The story of Methwold and Bombay. By A. R. Incram. Oxford: 
University Press, 1938. Pp. 191. 7s. 6d. 
One of the early servants of the East India Company, who went out to India in 1616. 


Court minutes of the East India Company, 1677-1679. Edited by Ernet Bruce Sarns- 
Bury. London: Milford, 1938. Pp. xxix+3875. 21s. 

History of the Bombay Pioneers. By LueutENANT-CoLoneL W. B. P. Tucwe.. Bed- 
ford: Sidney Press, 1938. 10s. 6d. 

History of the Guides, 1846-1922. Aldershot: Gale & Polden, 1938. 25s. 
A history of one of the most distinguished Indian regiments. 


Ordeal at Lucknow. By Micuagt Joyce. London: Murray, 1939. 8s. 6d. 

The rise and growth of the congress in India. By C. F. ANpRews and GirijaA MooKker- 
sEE. London: Allen & Unwin, 1939. Pp. 304. 7s. 6d. 

Loyal enemy. The life of Marmaduke Pickthall. By ANNE FreeMaNTLE. London: 
Hutchinson, 1939. 10s. 6d. 


The son of an English country parson who became a Mohammedan at the age of 
one and who went out to India in 1920 as the editor of the Nationalist Bombay Chron- 
icle. 


The three white rajas. By the RaANEE or Sarawak. London: Cassell, 1939. 12s. 6d. 
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A history of the United States Marine Corps. By Ciype H. Metcatr. New York: Put- 
nams, 1989. $4.50. 
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Barthélemi Tardiveau, a French trader in the west. Biographical sketch, including letters 
from B. Tardiveau to St. John de Créveceeur (1788-1789). By Howarp C. Rice. (In- 
stitut Francais de Washington, “Historical documents,’ Cahier XI.) Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. Pp. xi+90. $2.25. 

The scope of this handsome little volume is modestly described by the author. 
“Tardiveau,” he says, “is not a highly important historical figure. The record of his 
career, nevertheless, supplies several ‘missing links’ in the history of the Western in- 
trigues of his day. His personal ambitions and difficulties contribute to an understand- 
ing of the average man’s aspirations, which were eventually expressed in political action 
and international rivalry. Finally he is one of the many eighteenth century Frenchmen 
whom expanding commerce and ‘philosophical’ curiosity carried to foreign shores.” 

By means of thirteen letters belonging to a descendant of St. John de Crévecceur 
and an exhaustive study of contemporary literature, Mr. Rice feels his way through an 
otherwise obscure area. In addition to Tardiveau and Crévecceur, the Comte de 
Moustier, the Barbé-Marbois, the La Forests, Edmund Charles Genet, Baron Caronde- 
let, John Brown of Kentucky, and other relatively prominent persons enter the story; 
and some slight illumination is cast upon the history of Kaskaskia, Louisville, Danville, 
the Scioto settlement, New Madrid, and New Bourbon. Tardiveau’s interesting com- 
ments on suicide, cotton and tobacco farming, trade by barter, political intrigues, cleri- 
cal rivalries, and the yearning for news of European events give us revealing, though 
fleeting, glimpses of backwoods culture. Altogether the volume is in keeping with the 
high standards of scholarship maintained by the series in which it appears. 


Naval documents—quasi-war with France, February, 1797, to December, 1801. Edited by 
Captain Duptey W. Knox. Vols. I-VII. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1939. $3.50 each. 

He opened the door of Japan. Townsend Harris and the story of his amazing adventures in 
establishing American relations with the Far East. By Cart Crowe. New York: 
Harper, 1939. Pp. 275+xvii. $3.00. 

My memoir. By Evita Wiison. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1939. Pp. 386. 
$3.50. 

Woodrow Wilson. Life and letters. By Ray Staxnarp Baker. Vol. VII, War leader, 
April 6, 1917—February 28, 1918. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1939. Pp. 604. 
$5.00. 

The refugees in the United States. By Harotp Fretps. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1939. Pp. 229. $2.50. 

Through embassy eyes. By Martua Dopp. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1939. Pp. 
382. $3.00. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Latin America. A brief history. By F. A. Kirkpatrick. Cambridge, Eng.: University 

Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. 456. $3.75. 

Written by a resident of the British Isles, this book is intended primarily as a text 
for college students living within the confines of the British Empire. It is not unfit for 
college students living in other parts of the world, provided they are able to compre- 
hend long and involved expressions thrown together without much regard for logic and 
coherence; and there are advantages in looking at Latin America from across the 
Atlantic. The first and shorter part of the volume, conducting the reader from the epoch 
of discovery through the movement for independence to external recognition, consists of 
only 120 pages and omits all mention of pre-Columbian America, leaving this subject 
to the anthropologist and the archeologist. With this period assuming ever larger pro- 
portions in the history of Latin America, the omission is rather serious. Moreover, the 
space devoted to the colonial era is in itself badly proportioned. There is little excuse 
for allotting only 45 pages to the subjects of discovery, conquest, settlement, and 
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institutions and then filling 75 pages with accounts of the wars for independence and 
efforts at reconstruction. Embracing almost 75 per cent of the volume, Part IT begins 
with definitions of nationality, revolution, constitution, and democracy—(made neces- 
sary by the peculiar connotations which these terms have for Latin America), gives 
summary accounts of the histories of the twenty independent states, and concludes with 
brief chapters on Latin America and the Great War, Pan-Americanism, and the cul- 
tural aspects of Latin America. Though summary in nature—in some instances, sum- 
mary almost to the point of futility—for the most part these accounts are as well done 
as one can reasonably expect. The book is marred by such crudities and inaccuracies as 
these: the beginning of a sentence with a numeral (p. 10); “There were two Viceroyal- 
ties’’ in Spanish America (p. 24), when there were four; the wrong dating for the estab- 
lishment of the vice-royalties of New Granada and Buenos Aires (p. 31); T. F. Rippy 
(p. xi) for J. F. Rippy, and H. J. Priestley (p. 33) for H. 1. Priestley; Caramasu (p. 34) 
for Caramaru. It is also inexcusable to list all the minor textbooks on Latin America and 
omit the excellent book by M. W. Williams, The people and politics of Latin America. 
But after these and many other criticisms are enumerated, the book remains one of 
the most stimulating of its kind. 
Lawrence F. Hitt 


Handbook of Latin American studies. A selective guide to the material published in 1937 
on anthropology, art, economics, education, folklore, geography, government, history, in- 
ternational relations, law, language, and literature. Edited by Louts Hanke. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. xv+635. $5.00. 


This is the third annual volume of the Handbook of Latin American studies, to which 
thirty-one leading scholars have contributed. The volume proposes “to record, with 
critical and informative notes on significant items, the important publications of the 
previous year’’ relating to the Latin American countries. While it is thus selective, an 
examination shows that the coverage gives an ample indication of the output in 1937 in 
each field. It contains 120 pages more than its predecessor and gives over 3,800 titles, 
as well as many additional items in the special articles. Judged by the amount of space 
devoted to them, history and economics are of outstanding importance; in second place 
is found language and literature; and in a third rank come geography, government, and 
anthropology. The lesser subjects covered are art, education, folk lore, international 
relations, and law. The entries are arranged first alphabetically by disciplines. Under 
these there is a combination of geographic areas and subdivisions of the sections. In the 
more extensive fields the books relating to each country are segregated. At the end of 
each group there is a section of addenda which includes works published in 1936 that 
came to hand too late for the preceding volume. In general the sections have a prelimi- 
nary statement calling attention to the outstanding achievements and progress in the 
field; most items have some explanation as to their character, scope, and value. 

This volume is especially dedicated to the Brazilian Geographic and Historical In- 
stitute, the oldest learned society in South America, in commemoration of its centenary. 
The group of special articles therefore places emphasis on Brazil, including particularly 
a statement regarding the Institute by Max Fleiuss, a guide to the principal cultural 
institutions of Brazil and their publications by Lydia de Queiroz Sambaguy, and a guide 
to the sources for the study of population in Sao Paulo by Samuel H. Lowrie. There are 
also an inventory of the fondo antiguo of the National Archive of Chile by Ricardo 
Donoso, sources of the current economic information on Latin America by D. M. Phelps, 
and a selected list of book-dealers in the Americas, as well as other articles dealing with 
important cultural developments in Latin America and the United States. 


Roscoe R. 
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The history of history. By James T. SHorwe.u. Vol. I. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. Pp. 407. $3.75. 
A revised edition of An introduction to the history of history. 
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Ranke/Treitschl:es Weltgeschichte der Neuzeit in ihren leitenden Ideen. Edited by Kurt 
L. Watrer-Scuompure. Berlin: Safari-Verlag, 1939. Pp. xxxii+528. Rm. 4.80. 
Die schweizerische Geschichtschreibung im 19. Jahrhundert. Mit Beitrigen von Giuseppe 
Zoppi und Jean R. de Salis. By Ricnarp Feuer. Zurich: Niehans, 1938. Pp. 202. 
Fr. 5. 

Festgabe fiir Heinrich Ritter von Srbik zum 60. Geburtstag am 10. November 1938. Mu- 
nich: Bruckmann, 1938. Pp. 424. Rm. 20. 

Hommages et souvenirs. By Henri Prrenne. 2 vols. Brussels: Nouvelle société d’édi- 
tions, 1938. Pp. 264; 648. Fr. 250. 

International bibliography of historical sciences. Edited for the INTERNATIONAL Com- 
MITTEE OF HistoricaL Scrences. Eleventh year, 1936. New York: H. W. Wilson 


Co., 1938. Pp. xxxix+452. $9.90. 

The difficulties attending the work of this committee in a world of kaleidoscopic 

litical change are obvious. The preceding volume omitted everything on post-war 
eee , and so does this one. But decisions were made at Zurich in August, 1938, which 
called for a new section Q on contemporary states and recent political and social move- 
ments (democracy, bolshevism, fascism, National Socialism). These changes could not 
be made in time for the present volume, but that for 1937 will include the materials on 
these subjects for the three years, 1935, 1936, and 1937. The committee, whose per- 
sonnel remains unchanged except for the substitution of Professor F. M. Powicke for 
J. H. Baxter as president, is to be praised for endeavoring to keep abreast of changes in 
human interest and output, as well as for listening to criticism and suggestion. As the 
books relating to race multiply, Section B5 is revised to ‘““Rassen- und Volkskunde’’; 
and there is a minor change in the divisions of the medieval section. A separate index 
of the first ten volumes is promised for 1939, and it is ‘““expected”’ that the long-deferred 
periodical list (dropped from the separate volumes after the Seventh Year) will also 
appear during 1939. Its title as well as, presumably, its scope, appears to change with 
each announcement, the most recent being “World list of historical periodicals and 
bibliographies.” 
Ciype L. Grose 
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